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Labor Month in Review 


The September Review 


Longitudinal data about jobs in business 
establishments allow a more nuanced 
examination of the process of aggregate 
employment growth and decline. Jason 
Faberman takes advantage of data from 
the relatively new BLS Longitudinal 
Database to study employment trends 
in metropolitan areas in the States of 
Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania—the 
heart of what in the early 1980s was 
labeled the Rust Belt. 

After dividing the 35 areas into three 
equal groups according to their 
employment growth rates, Faberman 
makes some interesting findings. 
Among them, the growth rates, with 
only one exception, were indeed growth 
rates—positive net changes. Second, 
the highest third had not only the 
highest job creation rate, but also the 
highest job destruction rate. Also, the 
average age of establishments was a 
little younger, on average, in the faster- 
growing third of metropolitan areas. 

Harriet B. Presser and Barbara Altman 
explore the 1996 household section of 
the Medical Expenditure Panel Survey 
to look for differences in the incidence 
of “non-standard” shifts—evening, 
night, or rotating—between workers 
with differing disability statuses. They 
conclude that “persons with disabilities 
are participating in the 24-hour economy 
to the same extent as those without 
disabilities.” Women with severe 
disabilities are somewhat less likely than 
other groups to work a non-standard 
shift. A little more than one-fifth of 
employed persons in the other gender 
and disability status groups work 
evening, night, or rotating shifts. 

Robert F. Szafran develops and uses 
age-adjusted labor force participation 
rates to analyze the way participation 
would change if the baby boom had not 
squeezed its way through the age 
distribution thus far and would not be 
continuing to affect the age structure of 
the population. The overall labor force 
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participation rate, according to Szafran, 
would drop by about 7 percentage 
points by 2040, even if the rates for 
individual groups remains the same. This 
is the result of the growing relative size of 
the oldest cohorts, which have relatively 
low rates of participation, as mortality ts 
delayed and the baby-boom ages. 
Elizabeth T. Hill looks at a very 
specific group of workers—the Mature 
Women’s Cohort of the National 
Longitudinal Survey—and their labor 
force status in 1997. She finds that among 
these women, who were aged 60 to 74 at 
the time of the survey, almost a third of the 
respondents had done some weeks of 
work in the recent past. Hill’s perception 
is that most of those in this group that do 
work do so because they prefer to work, 
probably like their jobs, and enjoy some 
flexibility as to their work schedules. 


Chained CPI 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics began 
publishing a new price index called the 
Chained Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers, effective with release 
of July data on August 16, 2002. The new 
index, designated C-CPI-U, supplements 
existing measures including the CPI for 
All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) and the 
CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

The C-CPI-U uses expenditure data 
from adjacent time periods to reflect the 
effect of substitutions that consumers 
might make across item categories in 
response to changes in relative prices. 
The use of expenditure data for both 
base and current periods to average 
price change across item categories 
distinguishes the C-CPI-U from the 
existing measures, which use only a 
single expenditure base period to 
compute the price change over time. 

Expenditure data required for the 
calculation of the C-CPI-U are available 
only with a time lag. Thus, the C-CPI-U 
is being issued first in preliminary form 
using the latest available expenditure 
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data at release time and will be subject 
to two subsequent revisions. Accord- 
ingly, with release of the July data, 
“final” values of the C-CPI-U have been 
issued for the 12 months of 2000, 
“interim” values have been issued for 
the 12 months of 2001, and “initial” 
values have been issued for January- 
July of 2002. Find out more in 
“Consumer Price Indexes, July 2002,” 
news release USDL 02-480. 


Ten jobs by age 36 


The average person born in the later 
years of the baby boom held 9.6 jobs 
from ages 18 to 36. These younger 
boomers, persons born from 1957 to 
1964 and thus now aged 38 to 45, held 
4.4 of those jobs while they were young 
adults (ages 18 to 22). 

Differences in the number of jobs 
held are apparent between race and 
ethnic groups. From age 18 to age 36, 
whites held more jobs (9.8) than either 
blacks (9.1) or Hispanics (8.9). The 
difference is most pronounced at 
younger ages; whites held 4.6 jobs from 
ages 18 to 22, compared with 3.6 jobs for 
blacks and 4.0 jobs for Hispanics. On 
average, men held 9.9 jobs and women 
held 9.3 jobs from age 18 to age 36. 

These data are from the National 
Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1979 
(NLSY79), asample of 12,686 young men 
and women who were 14 to 22 years of 
age when first surveyed in 1979. For 
more information, see “Number of Jobs 
Held, Labor Market Activity, and 
Earnings Growth Among Younger Baby 
Boomers: Results from More Than Two 
Decades of a Longitudinal Survey,” 
news release USDL 02-497. 
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Job Flows in Rust Belt 


R. Jason Faberman 
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Job flows and labor dynamics 


in the U.S. Rust Belt 


From 1992 to 2000, high employment and wage growth 
occurred together with low unemployment in a number 

of U.S. Rust Belt metropolitan areas; localities 

with these characteristics had larger and younger 
establishments, on average, in environments with high rates 
of both job creation and job destruction 


ifferences in growth, wages, and unem- 
J Does across metropolitan areas are 
well documented in the urban and regional 
economics literature.'! Researchers, however, know 
little about the underlying labor dynamics and es- 
tablishment characteristics related to such dif- 
ferences. With establishment microdata, linked 
across time, one can analyze employment growth 
in terms of the number of jobs created and the 
number of jobs destroyed. One can also look at 
how various establishment characteristics (for in- 
stance, age, size, and wages paid) relate to growth 
and unemployment. Many of these analyses have 
been done at the national level,” but research on 
the regional aspects of these statistics is sparse, 
and as a result, economists know little of how the 
microdata-based statistics behave in Jocal labor 
markets.’ This article documents that behavior so 
that both researchers and policymakers can better 
understand how local labor markets function. 
The Rust Belt region of the United States, com- 
prising mostly States in the Upper Midwest and 
Mid-Atlantic portions of the country,’ gets its 
name from the large concentration of manufactur- 
ing activity located there. When manufacturing 
began a steep decline that lasted throughout the 
1970s and 1980s, many of the region's local 
economies followed suit. Consequently, employ- 
ment growth in the Rust Belt lagged national 
growth over the period. It was not until the latter 
part of the 1980s that the rates of employment 
growth in the Rust Belt came close to those for 


the entire Nation. Even during the economic ex- 
pansion of the 1990s, the Rust Belt lagged the 
rest of the United States in employment growth.° 
However, over the same period, economic condi- 
tions within the Rust Belt varied substantially. 
Several local areas saw their economies expand, 
while others maintained the trend of past dec- 
ades. This variation in growth makes the Rust 
Belt a favorable setting for exploring employment 
dynamics across a range of local labor markets. 

Traditionally, economists have relied almost en- 
tirely on aggregated data for their research pur- 
poses, particularly for studies involving employers 
and labor demand. Until a decade or so ago, access 
to more detailed microdata simply was not avail- 
able. At that time, however, several economists°® 
appealed to establishment-level microdata in a se- 
ries of studies analyzing the U.S. macroeconomy 
and aggregate labor dynamics. With those data, 
they were able to study employment growth, the 
entry and exit of firms into and from the economy, 
and gross job flows.’ In addition, this line of re- 
search has been able to track variations in job flows 
not only over time, but across industries, sizes of 
firms, and a variety of other establishment charac- 
teristics. Still, most of the research was limited to 
manufacturing, the only industry for which, until 
recently, data were available. Now, new data from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics encompass all in- 
dustries. With a greater breadth and scope, these 
data mitigate many of the problems encountered 
in previous research. 
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It is useful to note some key facts that have emerged re- 
garding job flows. First, within manufacturing, job destruc- 
tion is relatively more important than job creation over time; 
that is, business cycles are driven primarily by large episodes 
of job destruction, with relatively stable levels of job creation. 
Second, the rates of both job creation and job destruction are 
highest in small, young, low-wage establishments. Third, job 
flows and establishment characteristics vary widely by indus- 
try. For example, manufacturing tends to have older, larger 
plants and low rates of job creation and destruction, while 
more seasonal sectors, such as retail, construction, and some 
services, have smaller, younger establishments and high rates 
of creation and destruction. Few studies look at job flows 
below the national level.* From these studies, however, some 
relationships emerge. For example, it has been found that job 
creation and job destruction are positively correlated across 
regions; that is, places with high creation rates also have high 
destruction rates. In addition, places with high rates of both 
creation and destruction tend to have higher employment 
growth, on average, than places with lower job turnover. 

The study presented here looks at 35 metropolitan statisti- 
cal areas (MSA’s)’ located in three Rust Belt States: Michigan, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. (See appendix.) The study covers 
the period from March 1992 to March 2000 on a quarterly 
basis. The focus is the long-run variation in labor market char- 
acteristics across MSA’s. The findings indicate that traditional 
labor market statistics behave as expected: MSA’s with high 
employment growth tended to have high wage growth and 
low unemployment. In addition, the microdata indicate that (1) 
MSA’s with high employment growth had high rates of both 
job creation and job destruction, (2) MSA’s with high employ- 
ment growth had /arger establishments, on average, than did 
MSA’s with lower employment growth, and (3) MSA’s with high 
employment growth had younger establishments, on aver- 
age, than did MSA’s with lower employment growth. Given the 
strong manufacturing presence in the Rust Belt (even in the 
1990s), one would expect that a local economy’s industrial 
makeup would play a large role in these findings. However, 
further analysis by industry reveals that industry mix explains 
only a part of these results. 

The next section outlines the data and terminology used in 
what follows. The section after that presents the general re- 
sults obtained from the study. An analysis decomposing those 
results by industry follows. The final section summarizes the 
conclusions. 


Data 


The BLS Longitudinal Database (LDB) of linked establishment 
microdata contains quarterly employment and wage data on 
nearly all establishments in the U.S. economy. Data of this 
kind are essential to the current study. The Unemployment In- 
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surance (UI) records from the BLS ES—202 program provide the 
raw data for the LDB.'° The longitudinal nature of the data al- 
lows one to observe when establishments start up, shut down, 
expand their employment, or contract. That the LDB consists of 
microdata allows one to observe an establishment's characteris- 
tics, such as its industry, age, and number of employees, as well 
as the wages it offers. The LDB is unique in its coverage (ap- 
proximately 98 percent of all employees) and frequency (quart- 
erly). The coverage makes a study ata fine level of regional and 
industrial detail possible, while the frequency allows a better 
tracking of employment movements over time. "' 

The sample used in the analysis that follows includes all 
private-sector establishments in the metropolitan areas of 
Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania covering March 1992 to 
March 2000. This represents 35 MSA’s over 32 quarters and 
covers all private industries.'? The entire longitudinal panel 
includes more than 1.03 million establishments with positive 
employment at some point during the sample period. The av- 
erage quarter had 11.26 million workers in about 587,000 es- 
tablishments. On average, MSA employment ranged from 
40,000 (Sharon, PA, MSA) to 1.88 million (Philadelphia, PA-NJ, 
PMSA). The analysis also appeals to unemployment data from 
the Local Area Unemployment Statistics program of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics as a supplement to the LDB,’* using 
the unemployment rate from the third month of each quarter. 

The LDB yields rates of job creation and job destruction 
for every MSA, each quarter. Job creation is defined as the 
number of jobs created at establishments that are expanding 
their workforce and at establishments that are just starting 
up.'* Job destruction is the number of jobs lost at establish- 
ments that are contracting their workforce and at establishments 
that are shutting down. These statistics are represented as rates 
by dividing them by the average of the current and previous 
quarters’ employment levels.'° The employment growth rate 
is simply the difference between the job creation and job de- 
struction rates. Wages are the total quarterly payroll, divided 
by employment. Other statistics used in the analysis are the 
average size (in employees) and average age (in quarters) of 
the establishments in each MSA. The average establishment 
size is the number of employees per establishment, averaged 
across all the establishments in an MSA. The average estab- 
lishment age is the age'® of each establishment, averaged 
across all the establishments in an MSA. 


General findings 


In the analysis that follows, MSA’s are ordered by their em- 
ployment growth and then divided into thirds. The three 
groups thereby obtained are referred to simply as the high-, 
middle-, and low-growth groups. Condensing metropolitan 
areas into these simplified groups makes the analysis more 
tractable. Table | presents the general findings for the three 


groups. The appendix presents the same statistics for all 
MSA’S, ordered as described; a glimpse at the size distribution 
of the MSA’s shows that no single metropolitan area drives 
the results for its group. All reported statistics are quarterly 
averages. Each group’s statistics represent the weighted av- 
erages across all the MSA’s within that group.'!’ The row 
labeled “Full sample” represents the quarterly average sta- 
tistics for all metropolitan areas in the study. 

Table 1 indicates that the more traditional labor market 
measures behaved as expected. The MSA’s in the highest- 
growth group had the highest wages, the highest wage growth, 
and the lowest unemployment rate. The statistics that are 
unique to the microdata present additional findings. Areas with 
higher growth had substantially higher rates of job creation 
and somewhat higher rates of job destruction. Low- and moder- 
ate-growth MSA’s had similar job creation rates. Of the three 
groups, MSA’s of moderate growth had the lowest destruction 
rate. High rates of job creation in the highest-growth labor mar- 
kets are not surprising: the observed employment growth must 
stem from something. However, high rates of job destruction in 
these metropolitan areas are surprising. Areas with high em- 
ployment growth are not often thought of as destroying many 
jobs. The finding suggests that high employment growth is not 
related to the simple occurrence of either strong job creation or 
weak job destruction. Instead, high employment growth occurs 
through more complicated labor dynamics involving high job 
turnover. Similarly, low employment growth occurs in more stag- 
nant labor markets. It is not that these areas lose a good deal of 
jobs or that they are unable to create jobs. Instead, they simply 
are not dynamic, producing little in the way of either job cre- 
ation or job destruction. 

On average, establishments were larger in the high-growth 
MSA’s. These areas had 1.2 to 1.4 more workers per establish- 
ment than did MSA’s in the other groups. Metropolitan areas 
in the other two groups had establishments of similar size, on 
average. Overall, there was a positive trend relating average 
establishment size to employment growth. Chart | illustrates 
this trend across all 35 MSA’s. The high-growth MSA’s also 
had the youngest firms, on average; the low-growth MSA’s 


Table 1. Rust Belt metropolitan area quarterly means, grouped by employment growth 


had the oldest. The difference in average age between the 
high- and low-growth groups was 2.7 quarters, a figure that 
hints at a negative relationship between employment growth 
and the average age of the establishments in a metropolitan 
area. Chart 2 illustrates this trend across the 35 MSA’s. Note 
that the age trend is considerably stronger than the size 
trend.'* Overall, MSA’s with high growth have establishments 
that are larger and younger, on average, while MSA’s with low 
growth have establishments that are smaller and older. 

Putting the results together supplies a picture which im- 
plies that establishments in high-growth labor markets are 
more dynamic. They create more jobs, but destroy many jobs 
at the same time. As a result, these establishments tend to be 
younger, on average, as well as relatively larger. Several hy- 
potheses could explain this outcome; one plausible explanation 
is that establishments which survive the higher turnover are 
“better” than those which do not and so can create more jobs as 
a consequence. Low-growth labor markets have low rates of 
both job creation and job destruction, occurring chiefly in rela- 
tively smaller, older establishments. Low job turnover allows 
these establishments to survive longer, but at the same time, 
they may be relatively inefficient at creating jobs and so remain 
small. 


Industry decomposition 


Table | presents some new findings concerning local labor 
markets. Job turnover is highest in the fastest-growing labor 
markets, in which wages are high, unemployment is low, and 
establishments are larger and younger, on average, than their 
counterparts in other labor markets. Decades of research in 
urban and regional economics detail the industrial specializa- 
tion of metropolitan areas; more often than not, cities are very 
different in the mix of industries represented there. Research 
also shows that job flows and establishment characteristics 
vary widely by industry.'® For instance, manufacturing plants 
tend to be larger and older and have low rates of job turnover, 
while more seasonal retail and construction establishments 
tend to be smaller and younger and have very high job turn- 


Average Average 
Employment Wages Wage Unemployment Job Job : ‘ 
Group growth! (1992 dollars)| growth! rate! creation’ | destruction’ Pere en Toe a 

FU Samp G rect esree ease 0.47 6,728 0.44 5.0 7.2 6.7 18.5 40.4 
High-growth MSA’S ........-.+- 60 6,927 58 4.4 7.4 6.8 19.2 39.5 
Moderate-growth msa’s...... 40 6,779 .34 5.2 7.0 6.6 18.0 40.2 
Low-growth MSA’S ..........6.++ .29 6,216 .30 6.0 7.0 6.7 17.8 42.2 

' Percent. 1992 to March 2000. The unemployment rate comes from the sts Local Area 
2 Number of workers. Unemployment Statistics program. (See text for details.) All other statistics are 
> Number of quarters. from the sample of es—202 Los establishments. 
Note: Estimates are based on author’s tabulations. Statistics are for March 
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fentelim Relation between average size of establishment and employment growth 
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over rates.” Therefore, it is plausible that the findings yielded 
by table 1 come from differences in industry composition 
across MSA’s. A useful exercise would isolate the portion of 
observed trends due to only industry differences. The analy- 
sis presented here uses a “shift-share’” decomposition to ad- 
dress this question. The shift-share decomposition is a com- 
mon tool in the regional economics literature and can take 
several forms.*' In what follows, the difference between two 
regional values of a variable (for example, MSA growth rates) 
is decomposed into two parts: a share effect and a shift effect. 
The share effect captures the portion of the deviation due to 
differences in industry shares (that is,.differences in the in- 
dustry mix). The shift effect captures the portion of the devia- 
tion due to differences within each industry (that is, differ- 
ences which are independent of the industry mix). 

Mathematically, the decomposition is as follows: let X/ 
represent the value of some variable _X (which will denote one 
of the labor market statistics described in table 1) for area j. 
This value can be represented as the sum of its industry val- 
ues (with X,/ representing the value in the ith industry), each 
weighted by the employment share of the industry, s, (7) (which 
is just E//E/);” that is, 

(1) x J = es : eg 
When one subtracts the high-growth MSA value of a variable 
from its low-growth MSA value and takes the weighted aver- 
aging just described into account, one can algebraically rear- 
range terms to get the following shift-share equation for X" — 
XN 233 


SE Sx NEE = RD. 


The first term on the right-hand side of this equation is the 
shift, or “within,” effect. It measures the industrial deviations 
of X, holding the employment share constant at 
f, = 0.5 me + 5; ) . In other words, this term captures 
the industry-specific deviations in X, holding the industry 
mix constant. The second term is the share effect, which 
measures deviations from the aggregate industry shares, 
holding X constant at x; = 0.5 ‘ieee + ee In simpler 
terms, the share effect captures differences in industry mix by 
focusing on the MSA’s deviation from the aggregate industry 
mix, holding all else constant. 

Table 2 reports the results of the shift-share analysis per- 
formed on employment growth, job creation, job destruction, 
average establishment size, and average establishment age. 
The decomposition uses the four-digit Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) level of detail. MSA’s are grouped by 
employment growth prior to the decomposition. Within and 
share effects are listed in levels and percentages of devia- 
tions and sum to the deviation of the high-growth group mean 


from the low-growth group mean. A positive share effect im- 
plies that the industry composition of MSA’s within the given 
group causes a variable’s mean to be greater in high-growth, 
rather than low-growth, MSA’s. In contrast, a negative share 
effect implies that the industry mix makes the average greater 
in low-growth MSA’s. A positive within effect implies that fac- 
tors other than industry composition (that is, MSA-specific 
factors) cause a variable's mean to be greater in high-growth 
MSA’s, while a negative within effect implies the opposite. 

While industry mix played a considerable role, overall it 
could account for only a part of the variation across metro- 
politan areas. Within effects accounted for 70 percent of the 
differences in employment growth. Within effects accounted 
for almost half of the differences in job creation among the high- 
and low-growth groups. Industry mix accounted for one-and- 
one-half times the difference in job destruction in high-growth, 
compared with low-growth, MSA’s; note, however, that both the 
within and between effects oppose each other and that the dif- 
ference across areas is very small. Researchers often hold up 
structural change (for example, a shift from manufacturing to 
services) to explain labor market differences across MSA’s. The 
analysis presented here indicates that structural change, while 
playing a (perhaps even major) role, cannot be the whole story. 
Certainly, differences in industry mix account for a sizable share 
of the differences in job creation and job destruction, particu- 
larly the latter. However, much of the differences in job cre- 
ation, as well as overall job turnover, is due to differences that 
are independent of industry. 

The final two panels of table 2 present results for average 
establishment size and age. For average establishment size, 
within and share effects play a nearly equal role in explaining 
the overall size difference between the high- and low-growth 
groups: of the 1.4-worker difference between the two, 0.6 worker 
was due to MSA-specific effects, and 0.8 was due to the industry 
mix. The same can be said for the average establishment age: of 
the 2.7-quarter difference in average age between the high- and 
low-growth groups, 1.5 quarters are attributable to MSA-specific 
differences, while 1.2 are attributable to differences in industry 
composition. 


THE ANALYTICAL USE OF THE BLS ES-202 LONGITUDINAL 
DATABASE presents some appealing findings on the dynam- 
ics of local labor markets. Some results are not surprising: 
higher employment growth occurred in places with high wages, 
high wage growth, and low unemployment. Other results, par- 
ticularly those unique to the microdata, yield some insightful 
new findings. First, expanding labor markets have not only 
higher rates of job creation, but also higher rates of job de- 
struction. Thus, slow-growing metropolitan areas are not fall- 
ing behind their counterparts from a mass exodus of available 
jobs. Instead, they are stagnant labor markets, where both job 
creation and job destruction lag behind job creation and job 
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destruction in expanding metropolitan areas. 

In addition, expanding labor markets have establishments 
that are both younger and larger, on average, than estab- 
lishments in stagnant labor markets. Younger establishments 
may come about through a higher rate of entry: new firms 
simply choose the expanding labor markets over the stagnant 
ones. Expanding labor markets may have features (more fa- 
vorable local policies, a better infrastructure, or more skilled 
workers) that are attractive to entering firms. Younger estab- 
lishments also may be more common in these labor markets 
because of a higher survival rate of new establishments there. 
Intrinsic features of expanding labor markets may give en- 
trants a higher chance of survival, relative to their chances in 
other areas, thereby allowing younger firms to make up a rela- 
tively larger share of employment. The presence of younger 
and larger establishments lends itself more to the latter expla- 
nation: the same intrinsic factors that allow greater survival 
also allow greater firm-level growth. 

When one examines all the observed trends—higher 
growth, higher wages, higher job turnover, and younger and 
smaller establishments, all present together in certain labor 
markets—specific economic theories on job growth and firm 
entry and exit emerge as possible explanations. How these 
findings relate to such theories merits further research. One 
notable theory is that of creative destruction, whereby across- 
MSA differences in technology growth may give rise to high 
entry and high turnover rates in areas with the highest technol- 
ogy growth. According to this theory, the firms in different labor 
markets are themselves different. Intrinsic features of certain 
MSA’s may make regular firms more productive, or certain areas 
may simply be more attractive to more productive firms. Another 
theory posits the notion that firms do not know the extent of 
their productive capabilities and must learn them over time. Ac- 
cording to this theory, differences in how well or how fast firms 
learn in different labor markets can lead to regional variations in 
the growth and survival of those firms. It is not necessarily that 
firms are different across different labor markets, but that the 
labor markets themselves are different. The mechanisms that 
determine firms’ growth and survival dictate how productive a 
firm must be to survive and thrive in a particular labor market. 
Further work relating the theory to the empirical results found in 
this article may distinguish whether either or both of these theo- 
ries can truly explain the dynamics of the various labor markets. 


Notes 


Table 2. | Shift-share analysis for job flows and 
stablishment characteristics, high- and low- 


e 

growth metropolitan areas 

Amount of deviation 
f 
ee Highow a ‘or 
Sah deviation 
Within effects | Share effects 

Employment growth ............ 0.31 0.21 0.09 
Percent of difference ...... 65.5 70.0 30.0 
JObIcneationinss secre sees 39 AUC 22 
Percent of difference ...... 5.8 43.5 56.5 
Job destruction ..............06 .08 —.04 13. 
Percent of difference ...... KS -52.7 152.7 
Average establishment size 1.4 6 8 
Percent of difference ...... 7.8 44.5 55.5 
Average establishment age =—2.7 =1.5 1.2 
Percent of difference ...... 6.6 54.8 45.2 


Note: Results are for the cross-sectional deviations across the 35 msa’s 
in the sample. Within and share effects are based on 964 four-digit industries. 
The percent of difference below the deviation is the high-low group deviation 
as a percentage of the sample mean. The details of the shift-share decompo- 
sition are described in the text. The sum of the amount of deviation accounted 
for by share effects and the amount of deviation accounted for by within 
effects may not equal the high-low deviation, due to rounding. 


Irrespective of the theories, a major counter to the findings 
presented is that differences in industry mix may explain them 
all. For example, manufacturing is a contracting industry that 
makes up a disproportionate share of employment in many of 
the metropolitan areas studied. One could easily imagine a 
strong presence of manufacturing in low-growth areas, along 
with a greater share of services and a rapidly expanding in- 
dustry, in high-growth areas. Add to this picture the previous 
evidence showing that the lowest job turnover and the oldest 
establishments are in manufacturing, and the industry-mix idea 
becomes compelling. Still, despite all these presuppositions, 
the analysis of industry composition shows that its role is 
limited. Industry mix played a significant role in accounting 
for differences across metropolitan areas, particularly with 
regard to job destruction. However, industry mix could not 
account for all the variation in the other statistics. Instead, 
MSA-Specific (not industry-specific) differences accounted for 
a large part of the differences in employment growth, job cre- 
ation, establishment size, and establishment age. 
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Appendix: Quarterly means, all Rust Belt metropolitan areas, by employment growth 
Se 
Wages Average | Average Employ- 
Metropolitan area Employment) = (1992 Wage |Unemploy-| Job Job _| establish- | establish- ment 
siete growth! dollars) growth' | mentrate' | creation’ | destruction pe ne (thousands) 
siz ag 
: a] 
Grand Rapids—Muskegon— 

Bolsa: Ml, MSA i LO SR 0.83 $6,300 0.39 4.2 a3 6.4 21.1 40.1 462 
COIUMDUS, OH, MSA cecscsssssssssseessssesesseee 78 6,226 A7 3.4 7.6 6.8 19.8 36.6 643 
Hamilton—Middletown, OH, PMSA........ alg 6,205 ok} 4.5 7.5 6.7 17.4 37.2 97 
WJAGCKSOMS INI WMSAlieercercronc: 59 6,090 23 5.4 7.3 6.7 15.9 45.1 47 
Ann Arbor, mi, PMSA 58 6,988 714 3.1 7.4 6.8 18.3 37.3 212 
Toledo, OH, MSA....... F55 6,054 40 5.3 5 6.9 18.8 42.1 259 
Detroit, Mi, PMSA ccccssseee 54 8,050 afi 5.0 7.6 70 19.1 40.7 1,742 
Cincinnati, OH-KY—-iN, PMS 53 6,640 76 4.4 7.4 6.8 19.2 37.9 670 
HarriSburg, PA, MSA ws... 52 6,025 31 36 6.5 6.0 20.9 39.7 261 
Akron, OH, PMSA........ ee A 6,286 23 4.9 Ths: 6.8 16.8 40.7 264 
IN@ONEE PA INSA cakes res 4S 4,869 125 6.0 6.7 6.2 17.2 41.7 47 
Eancasten: PAL MSA caiscutwscete 49 5,860 .30 3.3 6.2 Sail 20.2 39.4 185 
Shanon: |PAy MGAUaemeee AT 5,183 —.07 6.1 Wee 6.7 16.5 41.7 40 
Canton—Massillon, OH. MSA - 46 5,631 238 ous) 6.8 6.4 16.9 42.7 151 
Lansing—East Lansing, Mi, MSA....... 44 6,171 -.13 Shi Tes: 6.8 17.6 40.4 157 
Lima, OH, MSA 42 5,693 30 5.8 6.9 6.4 18.5 45.6 64 
York, PA, MSA 42 6,014 .27 4.3 6.4 6.0 20.7 40.5 141 
Cleveland—Lorain—Elyria, OH, PMSA. 41 6,676 41 5.4 7.0 6.6 Ves 41.6 945 
Philadelphia, PA-NJ, PMSA un... 40 Tesshi| .39 5.5 al 6.7 17.9 38.8 1,877 
State College, PA, MSA ....... .39 4,913 25 3.3 7.6 Ther 1637 37.7 40 
Ebi@ss PAsIMSAc tutte ceva SSY/ 5,661 -.02 6.0 6.7 6.3 19.1 42.7 110 
Dayton—Springfield, oH, msa .35 6,346 33 4.5 6.9 6.6 19.5 40.8 383 
Reading, PA, MSA uses ae 34 6,320 27 4.6 6.5 6.1 20.1 42.8 141 
WiIliAMSPOrt, PA, MSA -.ecccccsccccceccceseeeeseen 34 5,087 li 6.7 6.2 5.9 18.0 43.0 45 
Allentown—Bethlenem— 

EQStOnmPAMGActea. ctr enon eee .34 6,385 24 5:3 6.9 6.5 16.8 40.7 227 
Scranton—Wilkes-Barre, 

PA®, MSA inom tate, memcne thee cards .34 5,192 .26 7.2 7.0 6.6 17.9 444 231 
PittsburahiPAnMSAtcee cc aeene roe 6,463 39 5.4 6.9 6.6 18.0 42.7 903 
Kalamazoo—Battle Creek, mi, MSA . 32 6,260 25 4.4 7.4 ist 19.5 42.2 174 
Saginaw-—Bay City, MI, MSA uu... 31 6,910 46 5.5 6.6 6.3 17.8 41.5 146 
Benton Harbor, Mi, MSA........... on PU 5,808 54 Lf 7.9 ete 16.3 42.5 59 
Youngstown—Warren, OH, MSA.......... 24 5,823 16 6.8 tee 7.0 16.2 42.7 207 
Mansfield, OH, MSA 28} 5,414 #25 6.9 7.0 6.8 18.0 44.8 67 
Johnstown, PA, MSA is 21 4,714 02 8.1 7.0 6.7 14.6 44.5 69 
INT Mir oPMGAt actinic es 18 (peo .05 Cal Theil 6.9 19.0 39.6 147 
Steubenville—Weirton, OH—-Wv, MSA. .00 5,887 .00 7.8 6.4 6.4 15.4 43.0 42 

' Percent. 1992 to March 2000. The unemployment rate comes from the sts Local Area 

2 Number of workers. Unempioyment Statistics program. (See text for details.) All other statistics 

5 Number of quarters. are from the sample of es—202 Los establishments. 

Note: Estimates are based on author's tabulations. Statistics are for March 
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Work Shifts and Disability 


Work shifts and disability: 


a national view 


More than one-fifth of employed persons with disabilities work late 
or rotating shifts, about the same percentage as nondisabled 
workers; in general, day workers with disabilities receive lower 
hourly wages than nondisabled day workers, but, except for men 
with severe disabilities, nonday workers with disabilities 

receive wages similar to those of their nondisabled counterparts 


he United States is moving toward a 24- 

hour economy, driven by economic, tech- 

nological, and demographic changes. As of 

1997, 1 out of S employed Americans worked non- 

standard hours—evenings, nights, or rotating 

shifts. Moreover, job growth over the next decade 

is likely to be disproportionately in those occupa- 

tions with a high prevalence of late and rotating 
hours of employment.' 

Although sociologists and other labor force 
scholars have paid considerable attention to the 
employment status of Americans and the number 
of hours they work, those same researchers have 
generally ignored the issue of which hours they 
work. Furthermore, whereas scholars have exam- 
ined extensively the work histories of certain disad- 
vantaged groups, such as racial and ethnic minori- 
ties and women, far less attention has been paid to 
an important—and growing—subgroup: persons 
with disabilities. 

This article explores the relationship between 
work shifts and disability among U.S. workers. The 
term “work shift” refers to employment in which 
most hours worked are during the day, evening, or 
night or on a rotating basis (for example, changing 
on a regular basis from day to evening or day to 
night). The article does not examine whether people 
do some of their work on shifts other than the one 
on which they are mostly engaged. 

In general, late and rotating shifts are regarded 
as less desirable. While some people may prefer to 
work those shifts, most who work such schedules 


give job-related requirements, rather than family or 
other personal considerations, as their main reason 
for doing so.” The literature indicates that there is 
an increased risk of various negative physiologi- 
cal, psychological, and social consequences for 
those who work late or rotating shifts rather than 
fixed days.’ 

Given the general undesirability of late and ro- 
tating shifts, one might expect employers to find it 
more difficult to hire employees to work those hours 
rather than fixed days; thus, the employers would 
have to pay, on average, relatively higher wages 
than they would for similar daytime jobs—espe- 
cially in a tight labor market such as that experi- 
enced in the United States the past decade. In real- 
ity, however, pay differentials are rare, and even for 
men in manufacturing, shift premiums are generally 
less than 10 percent.* Accordingly, it may be those 
who are least marketable who are most likely to be 
employed at nonstandard hours—and having a 
disability often reduces one’s marketability.° 

It may also be that a tight labor market increases 
the willingness of employers to hire persons with 
disabilities, especially for late-hour shifts for which 
it is hard to find other workers and, in particular, if 
the employers can pay low wages. To the extent 
that persons with disabilities may have more lim- 
ited job opportunities than others, they may be 
more willing to accept such employment. In con- 
trast, if they have sources of income related to their 
disability, they may be less inclined to do so. 

Although, with the data available, it is not pos- 
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sible to disentangle the motives of employers and employees 
in offering and accepting jobs, respectively, the extent to which 
employed persons with and without disabilities differ in their 
work shifts can be assessed. Further, other factors associated 
with workers’ shifts can be controlled for, and when they are, 
differences may subsequently appear in the analysis. In addi- 
tion to exploring the extent of differences in work shifts by dis- 
ability status, it is possible to assess whether persons with dis- 
abilities who work late or rotating hours are paid lower hourly 
wages relative to comparable daytime workers with disabilities 
and relative to those without disabilities who work nonstandard 
hours. In particular, such an analysis is made possible through 
the use of a recent wave of a national data source that uniquely 
includes both information on which hours people are employed 
and details on the extent of the functional disability of employed 
persons. 


Data source and sample 


The data source for the study to be described is the Medical 
Expenditure Panel Survey (MEPS), specifically the 1996 house- 
hold component. The sample for the MEPS survey is drawn from 
the participants in the 1995 National Health Interview Survey 
(NHIS). The NHIS is designed to allow for the drawing of 
subsamples that are themselves nationally representative of the 
United States. Approximately 10,500 households were recon- 
tacted in 1996. The 1995 NHIS response rate for 1996 MEPS-eli- 
gible households was 93.9 percent. Of these households, 99.6 
percent were deemed eligible, and of these eligible households, 
83.1 percent responded. Thus, the overall response rate for the 
1996 MEPS sample was 77.7 percent (0.939 x 0.996 x 0.831).° For 
each household, one person reported on all members of the 
household—a total of 21,500 individuals. 

In this study, the sample is limited to employed individuals 
aged 18 and older, in order to exclude most part-time workers 
who attend high school. The sample also is restricted to only 
those with values for all the variables of interest in the regres- 
sion analysis. The resulting sample size for the study is 9,023: 
4,685 men and 4,338 women.’ 

The MEPS household component uses an overlapping panel 
design, with a new panel starting each year, beginning in 1996. 
Each panel consists of five rounds of interviews during a 2'2- 
year period. The analysis presented here focuses on the first 
round of the 1996 panel data, conducted in March through May 
of that year. Like the NHIS, the MEPS oversamples Hispanics and 
blacks. Accordingly, weighting procedures are used for national 
estimates and for the regression analyses. 

The article presents descriptive tables providing national 
parameters on disability status and nonstandard work sched- 
ules, with an additional breakdown on wages. Also presented 
are regression analyses that control for sources of variation 
other than disability status—namely, job and sociodemo- 
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graphic characteristics. The analyses throughout are done 
separately for men and women, given the sex-segregated na- 
ture of the labor force.* 


Definition of work shift 


A work shift is based on a set of three questions in the MEPS, 
asking the respondent specifically about the time his or her 
work (or that of a family member) generally began and ended 
most days during the previous week (the reference week) and 
whether his or her work hours changed periodically, such as 
from daytime to evening or night. Work shifts are opera- 
tionalized as follows: 


Fixed day shift: At least half the hours worked during 
the reference week fall between 8:00 A.M. and 4:00 PM. 


Fixed evening shift: At least half the hours worked 
during the reference week fall between 4:00 P.M. and 
midnight. 


Fixed night shift: At least half the hours worked during 
the reference week fall between midnight and 8 A.M. 


Rotating shift: Work hours change periodically (for 
example, from daytime to evening or night). 


In all of the preceding definitions, when the hours distribute 
exactly in half in two shifts, the coding is for the earlier shift. 


Each of the preceding shifts is delineated for the descriptive 
analyses. For the regression analysis, the dependent variable is 
dichotomized as day and nonday (evening, night, and rotating 
shift grouped). 

Table 1 shows that for this sample, 77.8 percent of em- 


Table 1. | Percent distribution of employed U.S. workers 


aged 18 years and older, by shift and by 
disability, Medical Expenditure Panel Survey, 
1996 
(In percent] 
] 
Shift and disability status Men Women 
Shift: 
FIXGd (al rer erceaccance een, em re nen 77.8 78.6 
Fixedeveningpeeteret. neces cee ee 7g) 8.4 
EIXG ight 5. Se camnermtae ans one eee 4.9 3.6 
Rolating’.A.nerccscre sete rene 9.4 9:5 
100.0 100.0 
Disability status: 
None.A25 ee ane: Sere ee 93.0 91.2 
CSS; SOV ECG Accesses, Neecece eee Oe 6.0 7.6 
SOVONG os ccscccee te ees sty ee 1.0 1e2 
100.0 100.0 
Numberoficases/(N)ip-cnsen eer 4,685 4,338 
Note: Percentages are weighted. Also, sums of individual entries may not 
total exactly 100 percent, due to rounding. 


ployed men and 78.6 percent of employed women work fixed 
day shifts. Hence, 22.2 percent of employed men and 21.4 
percent of employed women have other work schedules. 
These findings are in line with national estimates on work 
shifts from the May 1997 Current Population Survey, although 
the response categories differ somewhat.’ 


Definition of disability 


The richness of the MEPS data permit disability to be opera- 
tionalized in terms of the extent to which individuals are limited 
in their physical and social roles. Such a conceptualization is in 
line with that offered by S. Z. Nagi!° and, more recently, the 
Institute of Medicine Committee of Assessing Rehabilitation 
Science and Engineering.'' The survey presented in this article 
used questions about the receipt of help with activities of 
daily living and instrumental activities of daily living,’? as well 
as questions about limitations in work and housework roles," 
limitations in social roles,'* and limitations in physical and cog- 
nitive functioning to determine the extent of an individual’s 
disability. 

It is important to note that the measurement of disability in 
national surveys is not standardized. Each survey has ques- 
tions with somewhat different wording, and some surveys, 
including the MEPS, have a substantial number of questions 
designed to get at many of the components of the concept of 
disability, such as impairments, functional limitations, and limi- 
tations in participation in various activities or roles. In this 
article, we take advantage of the opportunity the MEPS pre- 
sents us with in identifying these components. However, it 
may be that, in a survey context, no matter what the questions 
are, some respondents are reluctant to report their limitations, 
and thus differences by disability status may be minimized." 

The disability measure that follows identifies (1) the survey 
components used to construct it and (2) its interpretation in the 
subsequent analysis, noting possible limitations. The measure 
is based on actual reports of one or more limitations, in turn 
based on traditional measures of disability set forth in the MEPS. 
If an employed person indicated that he or she had a limitation in 
some physical function, such as walking, standing, or travers- 
ing steps, or a limitation in some cognitive function, such as 
memory loss or decisionmaking, that interfered with the person’s 
daily activities, or if the person required supervision for reasons 
of safety, the measure classified the individual as functionally 
impaired. Also classified as functionally impaired was the per- 
son whose responses indicated that he or she received help or 
supervision with activities of daily living or instrumental activi- 
ties of daily living.'® Finally, a person was classified as disabled 
on the basis of whether his or her responses indicated any limi- 
tations in participating in social or work roles."” 

The measure of disability also was created to represent 
three approximate levels of disability (including no disability) 


and is an adaptation of work done by John N. McNeil that 
incorporates an indication of both the presence of a limitation 
and its severity.'* The adaptation is that a severe limitation in- 
cludes only indications of receiving help or supervision with 
activities of daily living or instrumental activities of daily living 
and is a more conservative measure than McNeil’s. The meas- 
urement of the three categories of disability, listed in table 1, is as 
follows:'° 


Severe disability: Applicable to persons who reported 
that they received help or supervision with activities of 
daily living or instrumental activities of daily living, re- 
gardless of whether they also reported any limitations in 
their work or social roles, physical functioning, or cogni- 
tive functioning. These persons indicated that they re- 
ceived assistance from others to take care of at least one 
basic self-care need or one or more instrumental activi- 
ties in order to maintain their lives. There is no overlap 
between this group and any of the others. 


Less severe disability: Applicable to persons, other 
than those judged severely disabled, who reported any 
physical or cognitive impairments, along with indications 
that they were limited in some manner in their work or 
social roles. This classification signifies that a person’s 
impairment or condition has a perceived impact on the 
roles the person plays or the way the person functions 
physically or cognitively. The category excludes those 
individuals with impairments or conditions that do not 
contribute to limitations in social, physical, or cognitive 
functioning. Consequently, it is a rather narrow measure 
that does not include all persons with what observers 
might consider serious limitations in sight, hearing, men- 
tal health, or some other health condition. The category 
is a measure of the person’s (or their proxy respondent’s) 
acknowledgment of one or more limitations based on an 
impairment or a physical or mental health problem only. 


No disability: Applicable to persons who reported 
that they did not need any help with basic life activities 
and that they had no physical, cognitive, work, or social 
limitations. Persons included in this category may have 
health problems or impairments, but because they report 
that they do not have any of the foregoing limitations, 
they are classified as not disabled. 


Table 1 shows that among employed men, 6.0 percent are 
classified as having a less severe disability and 1.0 percent 
are classified as having a severe disability; among employed 
women, the figures are 7.6 percent and 1.2 percent, respec- 
tively. Although persons with disabilities constitute a much 
larger percentage of the total U.S. population,”° their percent- 
age of employed persons is low because they are less likely to 
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be employed than persons without disabilities. This lesser 
likelihood may be due partly to a preference among some dis- 
abled persons not to work and partly to discrimination by 
employers. (For example, an employer may ignore the work 
capabilities of a person with a disability or may be unwilling to 
make the accommodations to the job or job site that would 
enable an employee with a disability to work.”') Also, the 
segment of the population with the highest rate of disability is 
those older than 65 years, most of whom have withdrawn from 
the labor force. 


Work shifts and disability 


A simple cross-tabulation of work shift status by disability 
status for men and women, presented in table 2, shows that 
employed persons with disabilities are participating in the 24- 
hour economy to the same extent as are other employed per- 
sons. There is little difference in the percentages working fixed 
days by disability status, except that for women, those with a 
severe disability are more likely to work fixed days (86.6 per- 
cent) than those with no disability (78.5 percent) and those 
with a less severe disability (77.8 percent). (Given the small 
population of persons with disabilities, one should be cau- 
tious about interpreting the differences in percentages for the 
three non-day-shift categories.) It thus appears that if there 
are both factors that encourage and factors that discourage 
persons with disabilities from working nonstandard hours, 
they cancel each other out. 


Occupation. A highly relevant consideration is the differ- 
ent occupational distributions of the employed with and with- 
out disabilities, because certain occupations are more likely 


to require nonstandard hours of employment than others. As 
table 3 shows, men without disabilities are more likely than 
men with disabilities to be in the first four occupational groups 
listed (with the biggest difference being in the professional 
specialty category), and men with disabilities concentrate more 
in other occupational groups. Unfortunately, even with the 
MEPS, the sample is not large enough to examine the many 
detailed occupations within these broad groups separately 
by disability status and gender; such detail would surely make 
those with and those without disabilities look more different 
than the broad groupings do. 

Among men in the same occupational group, do those with 
and those without disabilities have the same prevalence of 
nonday work? Some of the numbers of men with disabilities in 
certain occupations are small, so one should be cautious in 
interpreting them, but the findings indicate that occupation is 
an important control variable in the regressions that follow. 

Among women, the occupational distributions by disabil- 
ity status do not differ as much as among men. As table 4 
shows, the largest difference is in service occupations: 21.5 
percent of those with disabilities are in such occupations, 
compared with 16.8 percent of those without disabilities, a 
4.7-percentage-point difference. 

Given that the occupational groupings do not differ very 
much by disability status for women, does being in a given 
occupational group mean that women without disabilities will 
have similar percentages in nonday employment as those with 
disabilities? As with men, one needs to be cautious in con- 
trasting the percentages because of the small number of em- 
ployed persons with disabilities relative to those without dis- 
abilities. Still, an examination of the larger occupational groups 
for women reveals little difference in the percentages of 


Table 2.| Work shift status by disability status, Medical Expenditure Panel Survey, 1996 
{In percent] 
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Shift status 
Disability status Fixed Fixed Fixed ; 
day evening night Rotating Total 
Men: 

NOVGISADINLY 5s cat ceces scares csseeeeaassttsct cant orcacteeor che ree ence ann aeerS 77.9 7.9 4.9 9.3 100.0 
(4,377) 
E@SSISEVElECISAD IN ty iecercane-cuteeesreteeiaveceeeonenen a eeere re eeraues 75.9 8.9 4.3 11.0 100.0 
(266) 
SOVELS CISADINILY ssecncss sarecsecace retraces onc ccescecascnsenenceneare eee 76.4 8.4 8.2 7.0 100.0 
Women: a 
NO iGISADINUY, <2 secs cecete tapas cees dee nctttscnspss im AON aes See oa oe 78.5 8.4 3.6 95 100.0 
(3,955) 
KOSS; SEVENE GISADINItY tes csrcotrescsttcses.c-teese eoteee taster ome 77.8 ss 3.8 10.9 100.0 
(330) 
Severe disability «12428. etet nce eee ae 86.6 9.2 .0 4.2 100.0 
(53) 

Note: Percentages are weighted; “totals” column lists unweighted numbers in parentheses 


a 


women with and women without disabilities in the executive, 
administrative, and managerial professions, higher percent- 
ages of women with disabilities on nonday shifts in other 
professional specialties, and higher percentages of women 
without disabilities on nonday shifts in other service jobs 
and among operators, fabricators, and laborers. These differ- 
ences again point to the importance of occupation as a con- 
trol variable. 


Regression analyses. What would the relationship between 
disability status and nonday work shifts be if not only differ- 
ences in occupation, but other job characteristics—for ex- 
ample, the industry a person works in” and the hours of paid 
work—were taken into account? It would also be relevant to 
control for differences in sociodemographic characteristics— 
in particular, education, age, race, marital status, and number 
of children. An additional consideration is whether the re- 
spondent receives Social Security or Supplemental Security 
Income (SSI) benefits, because those with such benefits who 
are averse to working nonday shifts may be more willing to 
take a low-paying daytime job even if a better paying evening 
or night job were available. 

Tables 5 and 6 report the odds ratios of working nonday 
shifts for men and women, respectively, that fall out of logistic 


Distribution of employed men by occupation, and percentage nonday by occupation, by disability status, 
Medical Expenditure Panel Survey, 1996 
(In percent] 
Percent distribution Percent nonday 
Occupation | 
With disability Without disability With disability Without disability 

Executive, administrative, and managerial ................. 14.1 17.6 tee 10.7 
PROLESSIONAIESD OCIA aaa. tes cecccuatcn ans ven vests ences ee. 13.3 17.4 12.9 
Technical and related SUPPOFt ...........ccecceeceeceeceeeseseeeeees 2.6 2.8 - 26.2 
Sales: : 

Supervisors and proprietors, Sales ........ccceceeeeeeeees 3:1 3.7 15.6 ZO 

OL SACS eos cate res eee cree et ee Sal 6.6 38.1 25.9 
AANGUAISIATVO SUPP OF icc sece eae e. Best ccceerecntansste Tete 6.4 23.7 23.9 
Service: 

RIaNMOFS ONG GICAROIS Sy cee ee eee Lh oe ; 2.9 1.9 - 49.8 

KERN SORVIED Bree ee Boe e ce tc M a eek ee 10.9 7.3 62.1 60.7 
[execs 0) (2 GR teed eA SR SE ROSE 3.8 5.3 8.8 
Precision craft and repair: 

SETIE SH ES SU, cee hte irene ee ad eee ee eee eS 25 Heo) - 3.0 

Other precision craft and repair ...............cccccseeeeeeeee 16.8 17.3 14.0 13.6 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers: 

UTE Re NTE. ee eee re eee Ree eee aes emer rer rene rer 4.0 4.0 31.5 22.5 

Laborers, Except CONSITUCTION .....c.0c..:00-.sccecuce esosesoose 2.5 1.3 - 31.8 

Other operators, fabricators, and laborers .............. 17.0 13.1 24.7 SIL. 
TO) E2) ap Sea dete ti eae es ee 100.0 100.0 24.0 22.1 
IN PIE ANT GR CEs MUNN a Soees eee asec secon Saraninuns eeoacvxttccxecsean 308 4,377 308 4,377 
Note: Percentages are weighted. Dash indicates that base is fewer than 10 cases. 


regressions performed on the data. The odds ratios are calcu- 
lated from the regression coefficients. For categorical vari- 
ables, a ratio of unity means a likelihood equal to the refer- 
ence category, a ratio less than unity indicates less likelihood 
than the reference category, and a ratio greater than unity 
signifies a greater likelihood than the reference category. 
Three models are presented. The first is for the total sample, 
with disability status as an independent variable along with 
the control variables mentioned. This model addresses the 
central question of whether employed persons with disabili- 
ties differ in their likelihood of working nonday shifts, com- 
pared with other employed persons. The second and third 
models look at employed persons with and without disabili- 
ties, respectively, and consider whether the determinants of 
their nonday employment differ. (In both tables, the refer- 
ence category for categorical variables is in italics.) 

Model | of table 5 indicates that, among men, there is no 
significant relationship between disability status and nonday 
shifts. The control variables show both positive and nega- 
tive effects, mostly in line with past research.”? The variables 
that significantly increase the odds of working nonday shifts 
are being a janitor or holding another service occupation 
(relative to being in an administrative support occupation), 
being 18 to 29 years of age (relative to those aged 30 to 39), and 
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working part time (either less than 20 hours or 20 to 34 hours, 
compared with 35 or more hours). The variables that signifi- 
cantly decrease the odds of nonday employment are (1) being in 
an executive, administrative, or managerial position, engaging 
in agriculture, or working in precision craft and repair (relative to 
being in an administrative support occupation); (2) being in the 
extractive or transformative industry, producer services, or so- 
cial services (relative to being in distributive services); (3) being 
a college graduate (relative to being a high school graduate); 
and (4) being age 40 or older (relative to being age 30 to 39). 

Models 2 and 3 of table 5 indicate that, although disability 
status is not a significant factor in the prevalence of nonday 
employment, there are differences in the determinants of em- 
ployment for those with and those without disabilities. (The 
dichotomy is used here because of the small number with 
severe disabilities.) Fewer of the variables are significant for 
men with disabilities than for those without disabilities. This 
may be due to the much smaller sample size for men with than 
without disabilities, making statistical significance more dif- 
ficult to achieve. 


status, Medical Expenditure Panel Survey, 1996 


(In percent] 


With regard to women, table 6 shows that, as was the case for 
men, there is no significant relationship between disability sta- 
tus and the odds of working nonday shifts. Also as with men, 
many of the control variables in Model | are significant. For _ 
example, many of the occupations—most notably, registered 
nurses—significantly increase the odds of working nonday 
shifts relative to administrative support occupations; none 
lower the odds significantly. The variables that show signifi- 
cantly /ower odds are the extractive and transformative, pro- 
ducer services, and social services industries, relative to dis- 
tributive services; being 50 years or older, relative to being 30 to 
39 years; being married; and working part time (either less 
than 20 hours or 20 to 34 hours, relative to 35 or more hours). 
Again, these findings are in line with other research on non- 
day employment. 

The situation is similar for both women and men in a com- 
parison of the regressions for those with and those without 
disabilities. The significant determinants of nonday shifts are 
fewer for disabled than nondisabled persons, but this may be 
due to the small sample size of the former. 


Distribution of employed women by occupation, and percentage nonday by occupation, by disability 


Percent distribution Percent nonday 
Occupation | 
With disability Without disability With disability Without disability 
{ 

Executive, administrative, and managerial ..............::::e0 als: Nee 10.1 ES} 
Professional specialty: 

REGISICKEGINUTSES Se cren cr racweeccestensenctcecntettnss teedstrsatte se enraee 2.0 3.0 = 41.0 

Othenprofessionalispecialiysceessseeceeeses-cee ree tee ee 13.1 13.3 15.4 10.1 
fechnicalandirelated!Support see: sree-e-ecorecessnee nese eeneeeeee 3.3 3.8 10.0 19.1 
Sales: 

Supervisors and proprietors, Sal€S ..........:cceceseeeseeeereeeeeees 3.4 3.0 32.0 33.6 

Salesworkers, retail and personal ServiCes ...........::ce-0+ 2.9 2.9 57.8 55.7 

@aSiiGts Van stints. fe hated Re is Ss Se 2.3 2.8 75.4 55.3 

Other Sales: .-s.srweeseee cress eeseee tee geste ess insane se wee ta 4.6 Sal 18.7 15.2 
Administrative support: 

SOCKGANOS eee chen. eee cee een ee 4.4 4.6 0 4.9 

Generaliclenrksetc.: sce eeee ee pec ne eee oeet eeee ee Sst 2a 0 97 

RI GACHCTSZAIGOS use tes ta leeata tae: ounces ete see ene ee ee 3.0 1.6 0 0 

Other administrative SUDPOFt soos eoccececeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeveereeen 14.1 17.3 28.4 14.5 
Service: 

Fealitialdes! excep tiMUtSS Siren aess a eeceenoenreenerees amen 4.0 3.1 

VAMOS AMG: CLOAMONS arson ceseeesctessecereessueasseeseanes entrees ete PHS Ney ae rt ; 

OUMNER' SCIVICG SEE eine taevss beteeu nor er seo tice aise recast 15.0 12.6 23.5 35.6 
AGTICUILU PAR ait. sent tot ne reer eg Re ee ean tf 8 - 6.8 
PKCCISIONICratt aNnGie pallies er eaeee cece reer eee ee 1.3 2.4 - a 
Operators, fabricators, aNd laborers ........0....cccecceeeeceeeeeeeeneee 8.3 The 12.0 OE 
ST OU seoyeee seas Aiea sapere taes voes ae nue oat vt ee Ne 100.0 100.0 20.9 iko 
INUGDSROCASES: (NIK: cant teweesatenter tee ee een 383 3,955 383 3,955 
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4 
| Table 5. Odds ratios of nonday shifts among employed men with different disability status and for selected job 
and sociodemographic characteristics, Medical Expenditure Panel Survey, 1996 
Independent variable All (model 1) Disabled (model 2) Not disabled (model 3) 
Disability status: 
S CVE ICIS ALN LYE eccec cost eaten ear ee ete eee 0.78 - - 
Less severe disability 92 = = 
INOICUSAON Ys ere Seen cx se eee ote Oooo coe ea Souctaphosttes anche ie vicmne 1.00 - - 
Social Security or Supplemental Security Income ................. 1.24 1.08 1.41 
SSIES) 9) OW Le 0a bale es oe rer one eal 1.30 Bhs) 
Occupation: 
Executive, administrative, and managerial ..............:.::000+ “61 96 162 
BrOfess intial SMOc tal iy cece cree nes cace sn saves s,aneee peas te won eae ene 82 1.93 80 
ihechinical ard related! SUPPOMt nse. ca..cecscccecco set divesscsacencse ates 1.32 .60 1.39 
Surpervisors and proprietors, sales occupations ............... 1.18 1.28 127 
OMIGIESAIOGHE SN, ees Sse ees es 8. ces geeedaerolneaicvsas 1.02 1.59 98 
ACHAT SEARED SENPION oa se ose oe aac yast as eevee see vayeb tone vis aba ean 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Janitors and cleaners .............::ceeeee 22165 .39 $3.28 
Other Semice: <2. eee cesveres cee $4.53 Ucn 84.43 
Agricultural occupations ........... 2.31 .36 231 
Precision craft and repair ................... 3.49 57 2.49 
I TRACK RIVONS xc oc cea ca ceveaen emcee eecceesencets 18 1.06 18 
Laborers, except construction 1.21 5.72 1.01 
Other operators, fabricators, and laborers ..........:..eeeeeeees 1.34 1.40 1.37 
Industry: 
Extractive or transformative *.66 39 NTA) 
FEOGUCCE SCTVICES cous vasevedissessnasssnwse<cdors eS 1.68 tl 
OCIA SOINICES 3.5. ace.nasenncectasesueesiesen KS ‘20 80 
POVSOMANSCMVIGES 2. ¥. 5.5 aves tex arae tes sasevnesSescnsecteobeaiesntsatesesneres sas 89 59 92 
PISUIDEIIVE, SCIVICCS rss < ee sos vonenasaaraasxaedisensuciadsusnssesenuccesver 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Hours of paid work per week: 
BESS tM 2 OMNOWUS toca aaca cae nczet eves aacase once snseavseucespecsnctecasvscvsess S250) 14.52 $2135 
20-34 hours $2.38 Wats 32.63 
RE OGITION CHAO LNG evatace cacy a seve vars sarueoisecbet + ssteceovcusinneperdaeassitecres 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Education: 
BESSA AN 2a CANS foresees sa nates caeen ene cepassocesenscrigeoessesacposctsane 94 1.30 90 
OR CONS eee OOo ben sairascaas ng sasninasdsessetvinsdrrersassipearsaasassstnne 1.00 1.00 1.00 
13-15 years 86 1.23 84 
iNEVOLP UI OE ee tee ae oe er erner nor bent epee eee 3.50 .68 5.48 
e26 1.67 1.24 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
"80 1.31 6 
V5 1.10 "70 
243 .30 243 
1.16 95 le 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
Marital Status: 
Married, SDOUSE PISeNt ........:.2----csencssecccensercenereccseeesecensees .98 1.54 92 
PAIN OUIOTS terete eee eee sere ties depavacasededaessieiszctanoe eae 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Number of children: 
es re ih oe cat cee agate yaepresstnne sos aSiaszsasheas dedopacs Creatas 1.00 1.00 1.00 
sl Oe Pee Soon st ee Sees cu szanne as esuastoamiorunssasnionearaeterts 87 .50 .90 
DD soc Ph pepe ot CEEOL DAO POU PPE PEPER REPEL CE CEE PED CORPO 94 RCA 1.00 
SROPAIIIONG memtersacereree tec onevseee ce cet aes canenaa toesronteumeeonceer#ateaerais 87 .60 87 
INUIT CIZONCASOSA(IN) eects wa cereceneneee tone vnanceeaaecucaeddeecsseaneseneearetaes 4,685 308 4,377 
'p<0.05. Note: N’s are unweighted. Reference categories are in italics. Dash 
2p<0.01. indicates category not included in regression. 
3 p<0.001. 
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Odds ratios of nonday shifts among employed women with different disability status and for selected job 
and sociodemographic characteristics, Medical Expenditure Panel Survey, 1996 


Independent Variable All (model 1) Disabled (model 2) Not disabled (model 3) 
Disability status: 
Severe disability 0.51 = i 
Less severe disability ... Wels = = 
INO GISQDIIY oo cctcnes cero cnecsee certs estan tee totes otst cae eave acees ee 1.00 
Social Security or Supplemental Security Income ...........-...-++ et, 2.20 1.00 
Self-Employed le scs,, sechese: ses cacece coe coset cvapies cuvens scouts setesutacscuevessctarveven 13 81 173 
Occupation: 
Executive, administrative, and managerial .90 .68 91 
Registered NUrS@S! icc. <ccccessescsssvesssveteecacscdoueee 38.68 '7.61 38.66 
Other professional:Specialty mcs .ssesccceoeccsocerese=cussnewes<esewnereaee 1.30 1.70 1.24 
Technical and related SUPPOFt ............eeseeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeneeeeee “ae 99 72.36 
Supervisors and proprietors, sales occupations ...............-+. 22.36 (E53 22.49 
Salesworkers, retail and personal services $3.93 2.69 $4.03 
GaSMIONnSs AeA recteatseatenes cease eacessorae ances ere eee SSi8i7 '7.14 $3.83 
@therSalesic ee: ocho: chee i ees ee ee ee ce ae IRS) 14 ted 
Administrative SUPPOMTt .......2....:.200 i 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Health aides, except nurses....... 35.59 15.54 35.65 
Janitors and cleaners ...........-0 GEN 15.03 37.70 
@INGBESSHVIGOMe merc resterrecesece see revsecentest cosas meee cenrnry eree mee mentees 32.26 1.30 32.39 
All others (agricultural, precision craft and repair, and 
OD SLALOM) cee tet cote cca cene exer ce unc secuencauep eat a ayes at oe cee oe ncece ney $2.26 .38 $2.56 
Industry: 
EXtractiVOrormtranstOnma€u ve mses: scescceees ee eeen neem teen nena 255 50 FiOS 
3.36 V25 Sif 
ESO 124 3.36 
1.07 48 Hed 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
Hours of paid work per week: 
Less than 20 hours °1.64 1.56 1.68 
2 OK SE NOUNS Re asaiee- sh ccesecteees estar rene ence AnD) VE 2165 
SDIOMMONC NOUNS soweruceense ase wine caceiaee ce astessy soe een ttee ee eeneees 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Education: 
OSS tag 2; CANS oe crrrce ste ccce. az caves save nevee epee: mavoces oramlcseraate 93 62 .98 
AEE hep 5 stipecererectinn ete 1.00 1.00 1.00 
13-15 years ........... 1.01 1.18 1.01 
16 or more years "74 Or ThE 
14:32 1.22 iH eS))| 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
82 .69 85 
63 47 OM 
2.43 Sy 146 
1.16 1.28 1.15 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
Marital Status: 
Marnled NSBOUSE PreSCNt..-scsresaceeerseresteeeeees reese E7AS .86 213 
PUN OUD CNS veses cacsiscatece sun olees ess teen oat er ae ee ee 1.00 1.00 1.00 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
'69 1.16 168 
85 1.96 82 
1.08 14.42 99 
4,338 383 3,955 
WES (OO bsy, Note: ’ ; s esi e 
ote: N’s are unweighted. Reference categories are in italics. Dash 


2 p<0.01. 


indicat i i : 
2p <0.001. indicates category not included in regression. 
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According to economic theory, those who work the less de- 
sirable late hours will, in general, be paid more than those who 
work daytime hours, in order to compensate for the nature of 
their hours, all else (including seniority) being equal. Eco- 
nomic theory notwithstanding, for all wage and salary earners 
(excluding the self-employed), those who work nonday shifts 
in fact earn about $3.00 /ess per hour than those who work day 
shifts. Table 7 indicates that the median hourly wage for men 
who work day shifts is $13.00, compared with $10.10 for men 
who work nonday shifts. Table 8 shows that, for women, the 
hourly wages are $10.00 and $7.20, respectively. 

Both tables also show a difference in median hourly wage 
by disability status: men with severe disabilities earn $4.40 
less, and those with less severe disabilities earn $2.20 less, 
than those with no disabilities. For women, the differences are 
smaller (but the wages much lower): $1.50 and $0.90, respec- 
tively. The lower hourly pay for persons with disabilities is 
consistent with findings by other researchers and has been 
attributed to discrimination by employers, as well as lower 
productivity due to poor health.** Some argue that wage dis- 
crimination on the basis of disability is aimed more at men 
than at women, although women experience considerable gen- 
der-related discrimination in their wages.”° At issue here is 
whether the pay difference by disability status is reduced for 
both sexes working nonday hours—that is, at generally un- 
desirable times—when it may be especially hard to employ 
persons and, therefore, less discrimination may be operative. 


The findings in tables 7 and 8 indicate that the pay differ- 
ence by disability status obtains within shifts for men only. 
Men without disabilities have an hourly wage of about $2.10 
more than men with less severe disabilities, whether the latter 
work the day or nonday shift, and substantially higher wages 
than those with severe disabilities. Women without disabili- 
ties who work during the day have an hourly wage of $1.20 
more than women with less severe disabilities who work dur- 
ing the day, but $7.60 Jess than women with severe disabili- 
ties, although the latter group’s numbers are small. Finally, for 
women on nonday shifts, the highest hourly wage is earned 
by those with less severe disabilities ($8.10), compared with 
the wages of the other two groups. Again, the number of 
cases of women with disabilities (either severe or less severe) 
is small, but it is noteworthy that the expected pattern of high- 
est wages for those with no disability is not evident for 
women. 

As regards the distributions of hourly wages, those with 
disabilities are much more likely than those without disabili- 
ties to have hourly wages below or around the minimum wage 
($4.25 in early 1996, raised to $4.75 on October 1, 1996, and 
$5.15 as of September 1, 1997). Consistent with the results for 
median wages, pay less than $5.00 an hour is more prevalent 
among men with disabilities for both day and nonday em- 
ployment, but among women with disabilities, only for day 
employment. 


Regression analyses. Clearly, one has to take into account 


the possibility that employed persons with disabilities have 


Percent distribution of male wage and salary earners, by hourly wage, according to shift and disability status, 
Medical Expenditure Panel Survey, 1996 
[In percent] 
Hourly Wa 
aes Weighted N 
Shift and disability status a 
Total Below $5.00 | $5.00to $15.00 | Above $15.00 med 
Ie | | 10 

All shifts: 

BEGG eect cetect tea se eapeaostett cree sasteceateasanuscnesvececesvee 100.0 41 59.5 36.4 $12.00 4,012 

SOVOre CISA iity vatecseccscveueseaetee cscs tevaectacovens 100.0 15.9 68.2 15.9 $7.80 36 

Less severe disability ..............:ccccceseesceeeees 100.0 8.7 63.8 27.5 $10.00 214 

INOIGISAD Hire tesscaesec reese sexencactesecerattssaaeetee 100.0 3.6 59.2 Shae $12.20 3,762 
Day Shift: 

ROLE) re teetonecen crc eceee eee Beret eee Cer PPO OED 100.0 2.7 57.0 40.3 $13.00 3,024 

SOVEECGISAOM LY eee ces se saenecasses es iseeee oes aeaeeee es 100.0 Ua 69.7 18.2 $8.00 28 

Less severe disability ............:::ceeceeeeeeeees 100.0 7.5 60.6 32.0 $11.00 158 

INOIGiSADIIiiy emeses-waseccssee-tesenvertens cnemexecewereeecs 100.0 2.3 56.6 41.1 $13.10 2,838 
Nonday Shift: 

BI Cit cl | Ween tee trace Sach sh cst doce taatear ace ass 100.0 8.4 67.5 24.2 ee 0 ee 

SEVElOCISADINEY mersratescecces ates snceceevecresteeeecrne 100.0 27.2 63.6 9.2 6.00 

Less severe disability .............:cccecseeeseeeeeee 100.0 11.8 72.3 15.9 $8.40 56 

INGICHSAD IY eee ceeen ce eee ae teaecerensaee er ereee teens 100.0 7.9 67.2 24.9 $10.50 924 
INUIMD EH ORCASOSIIN) eecesteeeeauesctcepaceneeraanentee ae 182 2,476 1,354 4,012 
Note: Condition codes of -1 (inapplicable) and -8 (‘don ’t know’) were coded as missing. Percentage are weighed. 
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Percent distribution of female wage and salary earners, by hourly wage, according to shift and disability status, 
Medical Expenditure Panel Survey, 1996 
(In percent] 
Hourly Wage Weighted rr 
Shift and disability status = 
Total Below $5.00 $5.00 to $15.00 | Above $15.00 medi 
All shifts: 
Total. cet et 2 ence ae a ae ee 109.0 9.2 68.2 22.6 $9.50 3,969 
Severe disabllit\yresc eee cote: 100.0 1s 5212 SPL Tf $8.00 44 
Less severe disability ............ cece 100.0 died 68.0 20.3 $8.60 291 
NO‘GISADINILY coves cexseccceseexevstencreccntscesss eer 100.0 8.9 68.4 22.7 $9.50 3,634 
Day shift: 
Total ase hcaat sag ae Santee eee ens Bin ret 100.0 Tea 68.0 24.9 $10.00 3,088 
SOVElS CISADNIY meen ceceecrpeece crys ecco nceses 100.0 17.3 45.4 37.4 $11.70 
Less severe disability ............ceeeeeeee 100.0 10.6 68.0 21.3 $8.90 225 
Noxdisability excess. co. cores peers 100.0 6.7 68.3 25.0 $10.10 2,825 
Nonday shift: 
Otel vases cccvevcceascceesscossvecveresoseaccccncosseusten 100.0 16.7 68.9 14.4 $7.20 881 
Severe disabilityieseccssscemceererseces tees 100.0 .0 100.0 {9) $6.70 6 
Less severe disability ............. cece 100.0 15.3 67.9 16.8 $8.10 66 
Nojidisabilityizer, etcctecteccrems eesevsee ess 100.0 16.9 68.8 14.3 $7.10 809 
NUmbenOnCaSesi (iN) messescsctescessreeececceeere == se 385 2,776 818 3,969 
Note: Condition codes of -1 (inapplicable) and -8 (“don’t know”) were coded as missing. Percentages are weighted. 


occupational and industrial distributions different from those 
of other employed persons and that they are not as likely to 
be full-time employees (who generally receive higher hourly 
wages). In addition, as a group, these individuals may have 
other human-capital differences affecting their wages, such 
as differences in education, family status, and race. Regres- 
sions using the logarithm of earnings as the dependent vari- 
able (to reduce the effect of extreme values at both ends) were 
computed to assess the effect of disability and shift status on 
hourly wages. These variables were controlled for all em- 
ployed persons, and the relationship between disability sta- 
tus and hourly wages was examined separately for those work- 
ing day shifts and those working nonday shifts. The results 
are presented in tables 9 and 10, with the reference category 
for categorical variables in italics. 

First, table 9 shows that, for men, shift status is not signifi- 
cantly related to hourly wage when the various job and demo- 
graphic characteristics are controlled for. In other words, the 
theoretically expected higher wages for working generally 
undesirable hours do not materialize. Rather, having a disabil- 
ity significantly reduces the hourly wage, particularly for those 
with a severe disability. Further, having a disability (either 
severe or less severe) depresses wages for those working 
days, but only those with a severe disability who work 
nondays see their wages depressed. In other words, that one’s 
employment is during generally undesirable hours may mini- 
mize the negative effect that having a disability has on men’s 
wages, provided that the disability is not severe. 

Plainly, the control variables are highly relevant for the 
hourly wages of men. As indicated by the adjusted R-squared, 
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the models explain from 38 percent to 40 percent of the men’s 
total variation in hourly wage. 

Table 10 reports the regressions for women. As with men, 
there is no association between women’s shift status and 
hourly wage, but their disability status is relevant: having a 
disability—especially a severe one—reduces a woman’s 
wage. However, this is apparently the case only for women 
who work day shifts. Among women who work nonday shifts, 
whether they have a disability—severe or less severe—does 
not affect their hourly wage. Again, there is support for the 
notion that, in a tight labor market, working undesirable hours 
can reduce the effect that a disability has on one’s wages. The 
full models for women explain from 35 percent to 37 percent of 
the total variation in hourly wage.”° 


SO, WHAT CAN BE CONCLUDED FROM THIS FIRST NATIONAL 
EXAMINATION of the relationship between work shifts and dis- 
ability status? And what are the implications for future research? 
The analysis just presented shows that persons with disabili- 
ties are participating in the 24-hour economy to the same extent 
as those without disabilities, even when differences in job and 
demographic characteristics are controlled for. In the analysis, 
limitations on physical and social roles were used as the meas- 
ure of disability, although other measures were explored as well, 
including the distinction between physical, cognitive, and other 
limitations. (See note 13.) The results pertaining to shift status 
were the same, although the small number of cases in some 
instances restricted their interpretation. Reasons were posed as 
to why employed persons with disabilities might have higher 
levels of nonday shifts than employed persons without disabili- 


ifele)(-a-a = Ordinary-least-square coefficients for regression of logarithm of hourly wages on shift status and selected job 


and sociodemographic characteristics for male wage and salary earners, Medical Expenditure Panel Survey, 


1996 
Coefficient 
Independent variable 
All (model 1) Day shift (model 2) Nonday shift (model 3) 
Shift status: 
IDA VESTIN wer memes sacea ester eaee See ec an, Oe Be ee bt = = 
NOG ENS eset sn Ste ORs ce ee ta oe ee ec —0.03 = = 
Disability status: 
SOVOLGGISAD INE Va scetees cece ercacee eens een eee eee : 3_.57 ‘24 5-14.45 
Less severe disability S—.14 3-16 —.03 
IN OLGISEDHEY atens ooh oys aoe geens 4. Sse eas Se eaten cyeseoxon aA ees 
Social Security or Supplemental Security INCOME ........ecceeseeseeeeeeeeees 5.47 5.49 -.14 
Occupation: 
Executive, administrative, and managerial .................ccccceceeseeeeeeeeee 3.34 $36 EP 
BLO OSSIONALSHEC AN serrate Me cece cnr Maree Maree ee He tis 236 Sei 3.40 
mechnicajiand Telated SuppoMt-c. 65 .2ccesa-ceccsacaseocsscvedeces doco enacees setae eh e235 40 
Supervisors and proprietors, sales occupations ................c0ceeeeees yale) v20 05 
ROTI SEULOS rescence race ena een eR eee .06 16 '~20 
PACER NIISIEQ EU CSUN 1 ce es thcsce en ta sckaorcccs ste eesti snaeeee eee aa oe ies 
Janitors and cleaners A 1-13 -.08 123 
SISTERS ar et ES ane a Ty re ee eee, .04 09 -.04 
AGIIG EUalOCCHDANONIS he cca, coset ree cecceut tee kctbs sce. Cavsscvacceact coueaeseteveova rs = 20 116 '~49 
Precision craft and repair We 3.19 .05 
TASTE Fa WE SR ae A SU re ee een eer ee .07 .07 .06 
EADONGES “ORCEDE COMSUUCHOMN oe cee nc ceckocart coo o-concancecedeceteasscccstecseaee ee -.01 —.08 .08 
Other operators, fabricators, ANd IADOFerS «0.0... ceeeceeseeeceeeeeeeeeseeees Oi -.01 —.06 
Industry: 
EXITACHVG: OF, TRAMSTONMIANIVG aso oe esos asco ec cpetennccsateee cerned case saueceeacaese siete -02 .02 .07 
POMC SEIVICCS crnirre. cone oe ear ndee capo ee tee noone Soave tice daae evo seecs —.04 -.01 117 
MDOCTAM SOTVICES 6 raat eavactians con ap nc tad: -vendebacaeeesas Sasenptasatesneesazcebcsesectecte es -.04 —.06 —.00 
Personal services .... 5_.26 3-19 5__38 
PTSIRITEN SERV ICOS oe re aac Pan ode eo ecen eee oreo dante snacag ste Meee 
Hours of paid work per week: 
Less than 20 hours 3—_32 5—.26 3-31 
2O—S4 NOUTS: Fecscsssededsosecnesen —.25 —.27 '=15 
ROT IIIONO IONS arrest tece as aaa ace ese veg ce ent eorisataddavns saute spcsiesedevsrsestnte 
Education: 
ESS AAT MN CAV OAUS fates cavcdeneoasvscdsscescracaapevarna<sucesnacacesvascecévecvestsccssoeete 5-18 5-20 1-12 
HL BPS ee ee EE IIIT REPEC LAIITILO- ITLL OILS PLIES ELLY 20 non ens 
13-15 years eelte) 3.10 .08 
POOR IMONE V CANS tose. sazente-ceteaccsd sedeowdstiae cennonernndceeteses'euse stan sceseevssseesensee 3.32 3.33 3.28 
5— 23 8-22 5-24 
241 242 08 
210 eal .06 
.08 Yale) -.03 
Nonwhite -.03 '-05 01 
Married, spouse present 1) $09 deale! 
Number of children: 
-.01 -.02 02 
01 -.02 .06 
.00 -.05 aks! 
Number of cases (N) 4,012 3,024 988 
Adjusted R-squared 39 38 40 


Note: N’s are unweighted. Reference categories are in italics. Dash indi- 


cates category not included in regression. 
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1996 
Coefficient 
Independent variable 
All (model 1) Day shift (model 2) Nonday shift (model 3) 
Shift Status: 
DAVE SIN ee. exe cee ees nates ey Sener ncn tee rnd a eat eaves te gecete ues ena esercesaesere scare “aes S53 _ = 
NOmaayiShifty.ccecececoscton cis sevcs sectecucesvecesnceeseseeresnesccetenartn sav acoetentatanneses 0.00 = — 
Disability Status: 
SO@VErecGISADI IY. 5.o2cceeccesevenacuccececaessescactsneesnetoctes tasetecossstuarauntae basis 2— 25 '—26 -.20 
Less severe disability 107 ‘08 -.03 
NO‘ OISADINIIY 22; see cesscsaccxcevensacesncsxecs sazseseessesseesbsiescsessapors ass a4 
Social Security or Supplemental Security INCOME ..........:ecceseeeeeeeeees 11 '—09 '-20 
Occupation: 
Executive, administrative, and Managerial ...........::csscesseeeseeneeeseree 3.20 $20 13 
RREGISterGd MUSES <icorveccvereescesccuetes fleece lage eran ci estate tanisecaceevesceseseventeners 3.46 52, 3.36 
Other professional specialty $23 25 .05 
Technical and related SUPPOTt .............eeceseeeeteeeseeeeneeee 216 hile 18 
Supervisors and proprietors, sales occupations -.10 17 .03 
Sales workers, retail and personal SEFrVICES .........eeeesceeeeeeseeeeeeeeees 8-24 2-29 ‘20 
CASINGS ais cacextors coseeshcd sears Sre tee eecesteee sees 220 '-19 ‘17 
QUEM SAleS sacar ee saeeeccerss vests te aces 01 .03 -.12 
Administrative SUPPOIt .......2...24-- es <5 set 
Health aides, except nurses —.08 —.05 '~.20 
Janitors and cleaners ........... ate 1-19 —.18 '-31 
GIN CHSCIVI CC Be cceccanstccecvcrsteevevescteas ooteseurepeetscesccteteenusvectum ric aetree ore 8-44 2-15 1-13 
All others (agricultural, precision craft and repair, and operators) ... 5.14 5-18 —.04 
Industry: 
Extractive or transformative 02 .01 alt | 
02 01 Ale 
-.04 -.05 .08 
3.26 519 3-32 
Hours of paid work per week: 
Less than 20 hours 3-22 8-25 14 
3-19 5-21 214 
Education: 
KOSS thaMmitiZhy Cars recess ceececuccverteraveccceesrevarce creer ee te eee eee eee 3-18 8-49 144 
VAY CANS succes cos aiites sassnstrotuastesguietiasiausvsd soso canoer sestousicveta ne Renee dates an oo Sy 
13-15 years ............. lh] Sal Yake) 
16 or more years $35 Sey e22 
5-16 8-15 3_.99 
°.09 212 ~05 
aA 15 -.01 
"10 .09 19 
NOMWIMG icteric acre Saath te aa eae ete oes toes, ey meds enc cast es eee eee —.00 -.01 .01 
Mamned SPOUSE PhOSCM tise cee cee re tanec sescteoecare sta eyes ee meee reas seee ee 3.08 3.08 '10 
Number of children: 
-.03 -.01 42 
—.04 —.04 -.09 
-.04 -.02 -.12 
Number OliCaSes(IN)/c-,.vcts.ctece-ceu ss reece eeseomprcmeerrses net cou ere 3,969 3,088 881 
Adjusted R-Squared ‘37, 35 36 
; g s aoe B Note: WN’sare unweighted. Reference categories are in italics. Dash in- 
oe 0.001 icates category not included in regression. 


ties, as were reasons as to why the reverse might be true. It 
appears that however relevant the operative influences may be, 
they cancel one another out. 

The similarity in work schedules between employed persons 
with disabilities and those without disabilities appears to be 
very important. It means that more than one-fifth of employed 
persons with disabilities are working evenings, nights, or on 
rotating shifts. Despite this widespread incidence, empirical 
analyses concerning such employment seem to be absent from 
the disability literature. Yet working late and working on a rotat- 
ing shift may have a bearing on issues of job placement and 
retention, raising such questions as “Are persons with disabili- 
ties easier to place in jobs requiring nonday or rotating hours 
than in jobs requiring daytime hours?” “Are persons with dis- 
abilities more likely to prefer working with less supervision, which 
may be more characteristic of night work than daytime work?” 
and “Do those with disabilities who work nonday shifts find it 
helpful not having to cope with rush-hour transportation?” In a 
contrasting vein are questions such as “Are the preceding po- 
tential benefits offset by any difficulties persons with disabili- 
ties may have in obtaining public transportation at late hours?” 
and “Might those individuals especially not like being relatively 
isolated, with fewer coworkers on the job?” Also worthy of in- 
vestigation are the special problems that juggling work and fam- 
ily may have for those with disabilities who work late or on 
rotating shifts. It is known, for example, that marriages are highly 
likely to be unstable when either partner works the night shift.”’ 
Among disabled persons, this may be a risk with especially 
complex ramifications. Finally, as previously noted, there are 
negative physiological, as well as psychological and social, con- 
sequences of working late or on a rotating shift, so it is apropos 
to ask, “Are these consequences intensified for persons with 
certain disabilities?” 

In addition to considering the relationship between work 
shifts and disability status, the hourly wages of persons with 


Notes 


and persons without disabilities (excluding the self-em- 
ployed) were examined, as was the relationship between a 
person’s work shift and his or her wages. The descriptive 
data show that persons with disabilities—particularly those 
with severe disabilities—earn substantially lower hourly 
wages than those without disabilities. This negative relation- 
ship obtains in the regression analyses, which control for 
many relevant job and demographic variables. However, the 
relationship is contingent upon whether people are employed 
on day or nonday shifts. Lower wages for disabled persons 
remains the case for both men and women who work days. 
But among those who work nondays, wages for less severely 
disabled men are not significantly different from wages for men 
without disabilities, and wages for both severely and less se- 
verely disabled women are not significantly different from wages 
for women without disabilities. These findings suggest that, 
when pay is generally low anyway (as it is for many on nonday 
shifts) and the labor supply is fairly tight, employers may be 
more willing to pay persons with disabilities wages similar to the 
wages of persons without disabilities—particularly if the work- 
ers are women (who, on the whole, have lower wages than men) 
or if they are men with less severe disabilities. 

This hypothesis is tentative, given the small numbers of 
persons with disabilities in the sample used for the analysis 
just presented. To pursue the issue further, as well as address 
some of the questions raised, surveys even larger than the 
MEPS are needed—or else surveys that disproportionately 
sample persons with disabilities. Indeed, the study of work 
shifts among employed Americans needs more attention in 
general, given the widespread prevalence of nonstandard 
hours of employment. Moreover, because, as the foregoing 
analysis has shown, persons with disabilities are working 
nonstandard hours to the same extent as other employed per- 
sons are, special attention must be given to that important— 
and growing—segment of the labor force. L) 
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Age-Adjusted Labor Force 


Austin State University, 


Age-adjusted labor force 
participation rates, 1960-2045 


A proposed new age-adjusted labor force participation rate 
eliminates the effect of changes in the age distribution; 
according to the new criterion, increases in women’ 

labor force participation from 1960-2000 would have been 
even greater if shifts in the age distribution had not occurred 


urrent labor force participation rates in 
{ the United States, particularly for 
women, are very different from what 
they were in 1960. Among the usual reasons 
given for the disparity are cultural, economic, 
and social changes in educational attainment, 
the person’s age at marriage, childbearing, 
divorce, retirement, Social Security and 
pension benefits, and gender role expec- 
tations. Had none of these things changed, 
however, alterations in labor force parti- 
cipation rates would still have been observed, 
because participation in the labor force varies 
by age and the age distribution of the popu- 
lation changed significantly during the period in 
question, due to changes in fertility, migration, 
and mortality.' As exceptionally large cohorts of 
the population move into age categories that 
have above-average labor force participation 
rates, the labor force participation rate for the 
entire population moves up. Similarly, when 
those large cohorts move into age categories 
with below-average participation rates, the 
overall participation rate goes down. The same 
thing happens in reverse as exceptionally small 
cohorts move into age categories with above- or 
below-average participation in the labor force. 
The effect of cultural, economic, and social 
changes on labor force participation could be 
better assessed if a way of measuring changes 
in participation were developed that elimi- 
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nated the effect of demographic shifts in the 
age structure. One method for eliminating the 
confounding effect of a changing age dis- 
tribution on changes in labor force partici- 
pation is to focus, not on changes in the 
participation rate of the entire population, but 
on changes in the participation rate of specific 
age groups. This approach would examine, for 
example, how the participation rate of 20-to-24- 
year-olds changed over time, then how the rate 
for 25-to-29-year-olds changed, and so on 
through the age distribution. A difficulty with 
such a method is that it yields not one summary 
measure of participation for a society at any 
single point in time, but rather a group of 
participation rates—as numerous as the number 
of age groups into which the population is divided. 

Demographers encounter similar problems, 
because basic demographic processes, such 
as fertility, migration, and mortality, also vary 
strongly by age. While abandoning neither 
crude indicators of these demographic rates 
(for example, the crude death rate), which ignore 
the confounding factor of age, nor age-specific 
rates (such as age-specific death rates), which 
provide no summary figure for the entire 
population, demographers long ago adopted 
age-adjusted rates (for instance, the age- 
adjusted death rate) as a means of summarizing 
a demographic process for an entire popu- 
lation.? Put simply, adjustment produces an 
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overall population rate by applying age-specific rates for a 
given society at a given point in time against a “standard” 
age distribution. In this way, the rate at which a particular 
demographic process occurs in two different populations can 
be compared as if both populations had the same age 
distribution. 

Adopting this approach, the analysis presented in this 
article calculates age-adjusted labor force participation rates 
for the total, the male, and the female populations of the United 
States for each year from 1960 through 2000, as well as 


Population distribution for 1960 


Age, 


hypothetical rates at 5-year intervals from 2005 through 2045. 
The “standard” age distribution used in these calculations is 
the age distribution in 1960. Using the adjusted rates shows 
how overall participation rates would have changed during 
those years if the baby-boom cohorts were not “marching 
through” the U.S. population distribution, the population 
were not “graying,” and other age-shifting demographic 
changes were not happening.’ Adopting the terminology 
used by demographers, the analysis that follows will refer to 
the traditionally calculated participation rates which do not 


Age, 
years 


years 


70 or older 


70 or older 


Percent of population 
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control for differences in the age distribution as crude 
participation rates, to distinguish them from the age- 
adjusted participation rates. 


The analysis 


The formula for the crude labor force participation rate for a 
particular year ¢ is 


LFPR,= 100 x 4 /B,, 


where 4 is the number of adult civilian noninstitutionalized 
persons in the labor force and B is the number of persons in 
the adult civilian noninstitutionalized population.‘ A similar 
formula for the overall labor force participation rate uses 
information about the age groups that make up the 
population: 


LFPR, = 100xX(C x DZD, 


In this formula, C is the proportion of a particular age group 
in the labor force and D is the number of persons in the age 
group in the population. Each summation is done over all the 
age groups that make up the population. The age-adjusted 
labor force participation rate is then given by 


AALFPR, = 100 x D(C, X Diogo) E Diggoe 


This is the same as the previous formula, except that the 
number of persons in each age group is taken from the 1960 
population distribution.° 

The formulas for the crude and age-adjusted labor force 
participation rates require the number of persons in the 
population and the number of persons in the labor force, broken 
down by age and sex. For the years 1960 through 2000, these 
numbers were taken from Employment and Earnings.° 

Because the age-adjusted rates presented herein always 
tell us what the labor force participation rate would be if the 
age structure of the population remained as it was in 1960, it 
is important to take a close look at that 1960 age structure. 
Chart 1 shows a 1960 population distribution. Three things 
should be noted. First, the length of each bar represents that 
particular age-and-sex group’s percentage of the adult civilian 
noninstitutionalized population, and not the group’s 
percentage of the total U.S. population. Second, while 5-year 
age groups are the norm, the youngest age group represents 
just 4 years, and the oldest is open ended.’ Third, even 
considering just the 5-year age groups, one sees plainly that the 
chart does not resemble a pyramid, narrow at the top and broad 
at the base, which one often associates with an age distribution. 
For this 1960 distribution, the most notable deviation from the 


pyramidal shape is the smaller-than-expected number of 
persons aged 20 to 34, a result of the low number of births in 
the United States in the late 1920s and the 1930s. 

For comparison purposes, the population distributions in 
1980 and 2000 and hypothetical distributions for 2020 and 
2040 are presented in chart 2.8 The movement of the baby- 
boom cohorts through the distribution and the growth in the 
elderly share of the population are clearly evident. 

In the upcoming analysis, while the age distribution of the 
population is kept as it was in 1960 when calculating age- 
adjusted labor force participation rates, the rates at which 
individual age groups participate in the labor force are allowed 
to change. As is well known, the pattern of participation in 
the labor force by age changed from 1960 through 2000, 
particularly for women. Chart 3 shows the age-specific 
participation rates for the total U.S. population in 1960, 1980, 
and 2000, the pattern of men’s participation by age for those 
same 3 years, and the corresponding patterns for women. 


Age-adjusted and crude rates, 1960-2000 


This section discusses what the U.S. labor force participation 
rates from 1960 through 2000 would have been if the age- 
specific participation rates had changed as they actually did 
from 1960 through 2000 (see chart 3), but the age structure of 
the population had remained as it was in 1960 (see chart 1).° 
Table 1 shows both the crude labor force participation 
rates and the age-adjusted labor force participation rates for 
the total U.S. population, for men, and for women from 1960 
through 2045. Chart 4 presents the same information in 
graphic form. Of course, the crude rates and the age-adjusted 
rates for 1960 are identical because both rates use the 1960 
age distribution. After 1960, the crude and the age-adjusted 
rates differ because the crude rates reflect the changing U.S. 
age distribution while the age-adjusted rates always use the 
1960 age distribution. (The data in table 1 and chart 4 for the 
years after 2000 will be discussed in a later section.) 
Looking first at the differences between the crude and the 
age-adjusted rates for the total population, one finds that 
two things stand out. First, both rates document substantial 
increases in labor force participation from 1960 through 2000. 
Second, the age-adjusted rates are consistently higher than 
the crude rates. By the late 1960s, the difference between the 
rates had reached approximately a full percentage point, a 
gap that essentially remained through the end of the period. 
What the differences mean is that shifts in the age distribution 
of the population from 1960 to 2000 were actually pushing 
the labor force participation rate downward. While the overall 
rates rose substantially from 1960 to 2000 because increases 
in age-specific participation rates more than compensated 
for this downward pressure from age shifts, the crude labor 
force participation rate would have been almost a full percentage 
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point higher during most of the period if the age distribution 
of the population had remained what it was in 1960. The next 
section examines which specific demographic changes were 
exerting the downward pressure on the participation rate; first, 
however, it is necessary to consider differences in crude and 
age-adjusted rates for men and then for women. 

Both the crude and age-adjusted labor force participation 
rates for men document a decline in men’s labor force 
participation between 1960 and 2000. (See table 1 and chart 
4.) But while the crude rate and the age-adjusted rate began 
and ended the 40-year period similarly to one another, they 
did not follow identical paths from start to finish. Throughout 
the 1960s, the difference between the crude and age-adjusted 
rates increased, with the age-adjusted rates higher. This trend 
indicates that age shifts in the population were pushing the 
crude participation rate down. The difference between the 
rates peaked in 1971, when the age-adjusted rate was 1.4 
percentage points higher than the crude rate; then the 
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difference between the two rates gradually declined until the 
rates were almost identical in the 1990s. There is some 
evidence that, in the very last years of that decade, age shifts 
in the population were again starting to exert downward 
pressure on the crude participation rate for men, as the age- 
adjusted participation rate finished the period three-tenths 
of a percentage point higher. 

The dramatic increase in women’s labor force participation 
is documented by both the crude and the age-adjusted 
participation rates. (See table | and chart 4.) Not only do the 
women’s rates show a large change from 1960 through 2000, 
but they also point up a substantial difference between the 
results of the two methods of calculating participation rates. 
The rates gradually grew apart through the 1960s, 1970s, and 
most of the 1980s. The age-adjusted rate was always higher, 
indicating that age shifts in the population were pushing the 
crude participation rate down. That the overall participation 
rate for women went up despite this downward pressure 
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Chart 3. Age-specific labor force participation rates, 1960-2000 
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Cie Labor force participation rates, 1960-2000, and hypothetical, 2005-2045 
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testifies to the strength of social factors pushing age-specific 
participation rates up. By 1987, the gap between the crude 
and age-adjusted rates had reached 1.7 percentage points, a 
level at which it essentially remained for the rest of the 
century. The demographic forces that were pushing the crude 
labor force participation rates downward paused, but did not 
reverse, during the 1990s. The fact that the age-adjusted rates 
for women have been substantially higher than the crude 
rates for the last several decades indicates that, while much 
has been made of the increased participation of women in the 
labor force, the increase would have been even greater had 
the age distribution of the population not changed during 
the last 40 years of the 20th century. 


Demographics and participation, 1960-2000 


When the differences between the crude participation rate 
and the age-adjusted participation rate for individual years 
are decomposed into age-group effects, the effects of birth 
cohorts moving through the age structure can be identified. 
The crude labor force participation rate LFPR for a given year 
t can be expressed as a function of the age-adjusted labor 
force participation rate AALFPR for that year, plus the effects 
on the crude rate introduced by each age group: 


LFPR = AALFPR, + ¥(P, - P,,,.)(C, - AALFPR). 


1960 


In this formula, P is the proportion of the adult civilian 
noninstitutionalized population in a particular age category, 
and C is the labor force participation rate for that age 
category. The summation is done over all the age groups that 
make up the population. 

As the formula shows, two factors determine the influence 
of an age group on the crude participation rate: the age 
group’s current size, compared with its size in 1960, and the 
age group’s current labor force participation rate, compared 
with the current age-adjusted participation rate for the entire 
population. Exceptionally large and exceptionally small 
cohorts have more of an effect on the crude participation 
rate, but whether their effect is to raise or lower the overall 
participation rate depends on whether those exceptionally 
sized cohorts are currently in age categories with above- 
average or below-average participation rates.'° 

Using the preceding formula, table 2 shows how much 
upward or downward pressure each age group exerted on the 
crude rate, compared with the situation in 1960, for the total 
population, for men, and for women. As before, a discussion 
of hypothetical rates after the year 2000 is reserved for a later 
section. 

As regards the total population, the table shows the 


effects of three consecutive 20-year groups of birth cohorts 
on labor force participation rates: the depression/World War 
II birth cohorts (those born between 1927 and 1946), the baby- 
boom birth cohorts (born between 1947 and 1966), and the 
Generation X birth cohorts (born between 1967 and 1986). 
The Depression/World War II and Generation X cohorts are 
relatively small, whereas the baby-boom cohorts are relatively 
large. The Generation X cohorts were passing through the 
16-to-17-year-old age category during the 1990s. The 16-to- 
17-year-old age group usually pulls down the crude labor 
force participation rate, because 16- and 17-year-olds have a 
low rate of participation in the labor force. The more persons 
in the age category, the more the crude rate is pulled down; 
the fewer persons in the age category, the less the crude rate 
is pulled down. Because the Generation X cohorts consist of 
relatively few persons, they do not pull the crude rate down 
as far as 16- and 17-year-olds did in 1960, the base year of the 
analysis. The effect of the small Generation X cohorts passing 
through the 16-to-17-year-old age category during the 1990s 
is to raise the crude participation rate above what it would 
have been if 16- and 17-year-olds were as relatively numerous 
in the 1990s as they were in 1960. The largest such impact can 
be seen in 1992, when the small number of 16- and 17-year- 
olds pushed the crude rate up four-tenths of a percentage 
point. Of course, in 1992, other age groups were exerting their 
own pressures on the crude rate."! 

When small cohorts are at ages with low labor force 
participation, they push the crude rate up. At ages with high 
participation, they have the opposite effect. In 1976, the four 
age categories making up 30-to-49-year-olds were composed 
entirely of cohorts from the depression or World War II. 
Compared with the situation in 1960, these smaller-than- 
average cohorts in traditionally high-participation age 
categories exerted less of an upward push on the overall 
labor force participation rate, resulting in a 1.0-point decline 
in the crude rate. 

Large cohorts have the reverse effects of small cohorts, 
lowering the overall participation rate when they move 
through age categories with low participation and raising the 
overall rate when they move through those with high 
participation. For example, during most of the 1960s and all of 
the 1970s, the 16-to-17-year-old age category was composed 
of baby-boom cohorts. These larger-than-average cohorts in 
a traditionally low-participation age category created more 
drag on the crude rate and caused it to drop during those 
years, usually by 0.1 or 0.2 percentage point. By contrast, in 
1986, the four age categories making up 20-to-39-year-olds 
were composed entirely of baby boom cohorts. These larger- 
than-average cohorts in traditionally high-participation age 
categories exerted a greater upward push on the crude 
participation rate, causing it to rise by 1.0 point. 

The effects of birth cohorts moving through the age 
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ates, 1960-2000, and hypothetical from 2005 to 2045 


Crude and age-adjusted labor force participation r 


at 5-year intervals 
Total population Men Women 
Year L iu 
Crude rate Age-adjusted rate Crude rate Age-adjusted rate Crude rate Age-adjusted rate 
1OGOM eee 59.4 59.4 83.3 83.3 Sia Sian 
ee Pepe aero 59.3 59.4 82.9 83.0 38.1 38.1 
1 oom ereecete oe 58.8 59.1 82.0 82.5 37.9 38.1 
OG ieee weer 58.7 59.2 81.4 82.2 38.3 38.6 
1964) Seer es 58.7 59.4 81.0 82.1 38.7 39.0 
OOS ip cen ssee sees 58.9 59.6 80.7 81.9 39.3 39.6 
ies iepeeeeeeereres: 59.2 60.0 80.4 81.8 40.3 40.5 
1 OG (ieee eee 59.6 60.4 80.4 81.7 41.1 41.4 
NGOS) acces 59.6 60.5 80.1 81.4 41.6 41.9 
1QCQK eee Soe 60.1 61.0 79.8 81.2 42.7 43.1 
19 (Ole eee 60.4 61.3 79.7 81.0 43.3 43.8 
fal eeemcasocermerence 60.2 61.2 79.1 80.5 43.4 43.9 
TRO deere tern ay ar 60.4 61.4 79.0 80.2 43.9 44.4 
NOS cou cecreetne ss 60.8 61.7 78.8 79.9 44.7 45.3 
G7Anrens comes 61.2 62.1 78.7 79.7 45.6 46.3 
LGV AaN ceerrerrecreeeeces 61.2 62.2 77.9 78.9 46.3 47.0 
WS VACWaseaeens-ootnce 61.6 62.5 Ges) 78.5 47.3 48.1 
RSV est eencncenaechre 62.3 63.2 Wile 78.5 48.4 49.3 
RSA sy epeeserencoerc ees 63.2 64.1 77.9 78.7 50.0 50.9 
WOO ese, nh decores 63.7 64.7 77.9 78.6 51.0 52.0 
TOBO PF enewestsees 63.8 64.9 774 78.2 51.6 52.8 
NOS iveccsevccscesnt a 63.9 65.0 77.0 Wiel 52.2 53.5 
1OG2 erect 64.0 65.0 76.6 Wee 52.6 54.0 
9BSe.seee ets 64.0 65.0 76.4 76.8 52.9 54.3 
NOBAM esc eterceeee, 64.4 65.4 76.4 76.6 53.6 55.1 
1OGSmeescm re 64.8 65.8 76.3 76.6 54.5 56.0 
1986s eaeaee ee, 65.3 66.3 76.2 76.5 55.3 56.9 
SISSY sheecacepn cece 65.6 66.6 76.2 76.4 56.0 57.7 
HOSS eeeeree ce 65.9 67.0 76.2 76.4 56.6 58.3 
IS Sto fart enone ser 66.5 67.5 76.4 76.6 57.4 59.2 
NOOO Meeeeeseeenstese 66.4 67.4 76.1 76.2 S75 59.2 
OOH eerie eee 66.0 67.0 155 75.6 BY/58) 59.1 
iS oe reece 66.3 67.3 75.6 75.6 57.8 59.5 
GOS Bree ertness 66.2 67.2 Wei Toe 57.9 59.7 
199A Wet) ee ee 66.6 67.4 75.1 74.8 58.8 60.4 
Ce lokeee eee nae 66.6 67.5 75.0 74.8 58.9 60.6 
NGO G eest ce aecoeces 66.8 67.7 74.9 74.9 59.3 60.9 
OO Hae ceeee thes: 67.1 68.0 75.0 75.0 59.8 61.5 
NOG perso 67.1 68.1 74.9 75.0 59.8 61.6 
(GOOIR: secre ees 67.1 68.1 74.7 75.0 60.0 61.7 
2000 eee eee 67.2 68.2 74.7 75.0 60.2 61.9 
ALOIS) cacronecaneceencnee 66.8 68.2 74.1 75.0 60.0 61.9 


structure are not the only things evident in table 2. The oldest 
age category, 70 and older, can be seen to have an increasing 
effect on the crude labor force participation rate. This group’s 
increasing size, coupled with its traditionally low labor force 
participation rate, has the effect of substantially lowering the 
crude labor force participation rate. In 2000, the group lowered 
the rate by 1.8 percentage points. The size of the 70-and- 
older group is, of course, affected by the size of birth cohorts 
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reaching age 70, but it is also affected by increasing longevity. 
Thus, the effect on the participation rate of this group 
increases when large birth cohorts reach age 70, but does not 
decline when small cohorts reach 70, because even small 
cohorts have more survivors to age 70 than they typically 
did in the past. 

The effects of demographic changes on labor force 
participation rates from 1960 through 2000 are not identical 


for men and women. In the 1960s, changes in men’s age 
structure drove the crude labor force participation rate down, 
an effect attributable to baby-boom cohorts in the low- 
participation teen years, cohorts from the depression or 
World War II in the high-participation midadult years, and a 
growing share of the population in the low-participation 
category of age 70 and older. (See table 2.) Starting in the 
1970s, however, the crude rate and the age-adjusted rate 
began converging, chiefly because the very large baby-boom 
cohorts in the high-participation midadult years and, by the 
1980s, the small Generation X cohorts in the low-participation 
teen years were, at least temporarily, able to reduce the 
relative size and effect of the growing share of the male 
population aged 70 and older. By the early and mid-1990s, 
there was almost no difference in the crude and age-adjusted 
rates for men. ‘ 

Large and small birth cohorts of women also moved 
through the teen, early adult, and middle-adult ages during 


_ those years. However, they had much less effect on the 


overall women’s participation rate than did their male 
counterparts. (See table 2.) This was because the participation 
rates of women in the labor force, particularly before the 
1980s, did not vary by age as much as did the rates for men. 
In 1960, for example, the age-specific participation rates for 
women from age groups 16—17 through 45—49 all fell within a 
range from 29.1 to 50.9, whereas the age-specific participation 
rates for men had a range more than twice as large—from 46.0 


) to 98.2. That is why the crude participation rate and the age- 


adjusted participation rate for women show very little 
difference during the 1960s. Eventually, the age-specific 
participation rates for women showed more variability, 
although they never matched the variability in the rates for 
men. However, by the 1980s and 1990s, when the age-specific 
rates for women began to draw further apart, thereby making 
it possible for large and small birth cohorts to have more of 
an effect on the overall participation rate, the proportion of 


) women in the very low participation age category of 70 and 
{ older became so large that it overwhelmed (and still 
| overwhelms) any cohort effect on the overall participation 


rate. Thus, from 1960 through 2000, the difference between 


| the crude participation rate and the age-adjusted rate for 
) women increased slowly, but steadily. 


While crude labor force participation rates were driven higher 
and also lower by changes in the age structure of the population 
from 1960 through 2000, hypothetical population distributions 


‘4 through 2045 show that even greater changes may lie ahead. 


i Age-adjusted and crude rates, 2000-45 


it With the use of Bureau of the Census midrange projections 
| } for the size of the U.S. resident population through 2045, 
| broken down by sex and 5-year age categories, '* crude labor 


force participation rates for the future were calculated. A 
comparison of these rates with hypothetical age-adjusted 
rates anticipates the effect of future demographic shifts in 
the U.S. population on labor force participation. 

In order to calculate future participation rates, two 
assumptions had to be made. First, the percentage of the 
resident population that is civilian and noninstitutionalized 
is assumed to remain the same as it was in the year 2000. This 
assumption is made for each of the age and sex categories 
into which the population is divided. Second, the rates at 
which different age groups participate in the labor force is 
assumed to remain the same as they were in 2000. This second 
assumption enables one to see the effect of shifts in the age 
distribution without having those effects confounded by 
shifts in the rate at which individual age groups participate in 
the labor force. The reasonableness of such an assumption 
is examined later. 

Table 1 and chart 4 show hypothetical crude and age- 
adjusted participation rates at 5-year intervals from 2005 
through 2045 for the total population, for men, and for women. 
The age-adjusted rates are, of course, exactly the same as 
they were in the year 2000, because of the assumption that 
the age-specific participation rates do not change and 
because the 1960 age distribution of the population is being 
used as a constant reference. With the age-adjusted rates 
unchanging, what is of interest are the hypothetical crude 
rates and the gap between those rates and the age-specific 
rates. 

On the basis of population projections and year-2000 age- 
specific participation rates, the crude labor force participation 
rate for the total population is expected to decline through 
the decade of the 2030s, due to shifts in the age distribution 
of the population. The crude rate, which stood at 67.2 in 2000, 
is anticipated to drop to 60.1 in 2040, even though the rates at 
which individual age groups participate in the labor force are 
assumed to remain constant over the period. The 5-year 
periods leading up to 2020 are expected to see progressively 
greater drops in the overall participation rate. Then, from 2020 
through 2040, the declines are anticipated to decrease in 
magnitude, and, starting in the 2040s, shifts in the age 
distribution of the population are expected to begin raising 
the labor force participation rate. 

The hypothetical men’s and women’s labor force parti- 
cipation rates follow patterns similar to the pattern for the 
total population. The women’s rate, which was 60.2 in 2000, is 
expected to drop to a low of 53.7 in 2040, while the men’s rate, 
which stood at 74.7 in 2000, is expected to drop to 67.2 in 
2035. The only difference of note between the total, the 
women’s, and the men’s hypothetical rates is that the men’s 
is anticipated to bottom out in 2035, while the lowest rates for 
women and for the total population are not expected to occur 
until 2040. 
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al from 2005 to 2045 at 5-year 


Age-group effects on labor force participation rates, 1960-2000, and hypothetic 
intervals 


Age group 
Year Crude | Age-adjusted | | 70 or 
rate rate 16-17 | 18-19 | 20-24| 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 | 50-54 | 55-59 |60-64/ 65-69 | Cige, 
\. + + [ 
Total 

population 
1960 ...... 59.4 59.4 oo l-oo | 00.| 00 | 00! 00.|,00 | 00.) OO moO; )i0.0 | emo ss maa 
1961... 59.3 59.4 0 a} 0 ai oy 0 ion |) Oa eo 0 0 
1962 ...... 58.8 59.1 0 Q» | 40 0 Ol —0= | eo lon! leu OM RT LORAee TSG Ovi ee 
1963 ...... 58.7 59.2 a Oe slo i) Ste Onl kG 6 | One uae g fo, Mees 
1964 ....... 58.7 59.4 ~2 as flees as ig) ee i ee 0 ig ghrp igual aaa fo hee 
1965... 58.9 59.6 2 Goal st Cn) -<agtll eat 00 Wed one sOaehl 260 ‘hese 
1966 ....... 59.2 60.0 =i Oe ial Fe ee ee ie Ss Ooh 0. rile ion | a4 
1967 ....... 59.6 60.4 x oa ioe Sh ee ao Cl Wiac Sacal ae lp ile | ae 
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“1K, 
| Table 2.| Continued—Age-group effects on labor force participation rates, 1960-2000, and hypothetical 
oi from 2005 to 2045 at 5-year intervals 


Age group 
Year Crude Age-adjusted ip al aT =e [> 
rate rate 70 or 
16-17 | 18-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34! 35-39 40-44 | 45-49 | 50-54 | 55-59 | 60-64| 65-69 older 
2 + + | 
Men— | 
Continued 
NOG? sess: 80.4 81.7 —3 —.2 0 0 -.3 -.3 0 0 0 0 0 0 -.3 
1968) cc. 80.1 81.4 —.3 -.2 0 1 -.3 -.3 -1 0 0 0 0 0 —.3 
1969 ....... 79.8 81.2 —3 -.2 0 1 -.3 —.4 —.1 -.1 0 0 0 0 -.2 
HOZOi ae 79.7 81.0 —3 —.2 1 1 -—.3 -.4 —.2 -1 0 0 .0 0 -1 
HOPI oe 79.1 80.5 -.3 -.2 ll 2 -.3 -.4 -.2 -.1 m0) m0) m0) .0 -.1 
HOKeR ee 79.0 80.2 -.3 -.2 1 2 -.2 -.4 -.3 —1 0 0 .0 ath 0 
ORG ce 78.8 79.9 -.3 —1 re. 8 —.2 -5 -—.3 -.2 .0 0 0 J 0 
Lose 78.7 79.7 —3 —1 z 0 1 -.5 -.3 -.2 0 0 0 0 aa 
NOTTS es 77.9 78.9 —.3 —.1 Be 3 -.1 -5 -.4 -.2 -.1 m0) m0) .0 Si 
BORO ete. THOS 78.5 -.2 -.1 aS) 4 -.1 -.5 -.4 -.3 -.1 m0) .0 m0) sil 
US i eee Chet 78.5 -.2 -.1 =} 4 0 -.5 -.4 -.3 -.1 0 m0) -.1 a) 
HOVOReo 77.9 78.7 —1 -—1 3 4 0) -.4 -.4 -.3 -1 0 0 -1 0 
19794... 77.9 78.6 —.1 —.1 a8} 4 1 -.4 -.4 -.4 -.1 .0 .0 -.1 0 
TOGO eres: 77.4 78.2 -.1 -.1 o 4 1 -—.3 -.4 -.4 -.1 0 m0) 0 -.1 
LOST: 77.0 77.7 .0 -.1 13 4 2 -.3 -.4 -.4 -.2 0 m0) 0 -.2 
HOOD 5 76.6 77.2 cit -1 8) 5 2 -.2 -—.4 —5 —.2 0 0 .0 -.2 
OBS 76.4 76.8 2 -.1 1S ds) 2 -.2 -.4 -.5 -.2 0 m0) .0 -.3 
AGB! ccczacc 76.4 76.6 2 0 +3} 6 2 —1 -.4 -5 -.3 0 0 0 -—.4 
HOGS 76.3 76.6 2 0 < 6 3 -.1 -.3 —5 -—.3 0 0 -1 -.4 
G86... 76.2 76.5 D 0 2 6 3 0 -.3 -.5 —.3 0 0 -.1 -.4 
LOST. one: 76.2 76.4 2 (9) LY 6 4 m0) -.2 -.4 -.3 0 ail -.1 -.5 
OSS ots ac: 76.2 76.4 = 49) 2 a 4 m0) -.2 -.4 -.3 0 P| -.1 -.5 
HOSS te... 76.4 76.6 23 .O ail 48) 4 al -.1 -.3 -.3 0 “al -.2 -.6 
AIGO = see 76.1 76.2 4 0 il 4 4 1 -.1 -.3 -.3 -.1 al -.2 -7 
(ho?) | ToD 75.6 4 .0 al 4 4 ail 0 -.3 -.3 -.1 al -.1 -.8 
19927 Fe... 75.6 75.6 as 0 1 8) “A, 2 0 -.2 -.3 -.1 a -.1 -.9 
NGOS e-3. Ie £52 75.2 4 0 | 2 3} 42 0 —.2 -.2 0 oD -1 -1.0 
ikea 75.1 74.8 ES 0 at 2 : PB 1 -1 -.2 0 & 1 -.9 
ike 75.0 74.8 S 0 si 2 @ 2 1 -1 —.2 0 8B si] -1.0 
1996. ...25: 74.9 74.9 is .0 46) all 2 a2 1 .0 —.2 0 e aif -1.0 
WOOT isc ck 75.0 75.0 & 0 .0 ail 1 12 2 0 -.1 -1 ss) 2 -1.1 
1998 ~.c.... 74.9 75.0 3 0 0 ail 0 re 2 0 —1 0 2 2 -1.2 
1999 sccssaae 74.7 75.0 3 0 .0 0 —.4 al 2 0 -1 0 2. 2 -1.2 
21010 Op rene 74.7 75.0 ) 0 et 0 -1 dl 2 0 40) 0 2 3 -1.3 
2005. 741 75.0 5} 0 at -1 —3 -.2 al =| 0 0 1 2 -1.2 
PLOT Oe ee 73.2 75.0 4 .0 ail 0 -.3 -.4 -.2 0 1 0 -1 -1 -1.3 
POS 71.8 75.0 5 .0 at 0 -.3 -—.4 -.3 -.2 1 0 -.3 —6 -1.8 
2020 eee 70.2 75.0 5 .0 0 .0 -.3 -.4 -—.3 -.3 -.1 .0 —.4 -.8 -2.8 
O25 yee 68.6 75.0 aD 0 .0 -1 -.3 -.4 -.3 -—.3 -.2 0 -.3 -1.1 4.0 
ZOGO) ease 67.6 75.0 5 .0 0 -.2 -.4 —.4 -.2 -.2 -.2 0 -1 -1.0 5.2 
POSS, OSs 67.2 75.0 5 .0 .0 -.2 —.4 —.4 -.2 -.2 -1 0 0 -.6 -6.1 
2040 pee 67.2 75.0 5 0 0 -1 —.4 -5 -.3 -—.2 -1 40) 0 —.4 -6.3 
2045 yee 67.2 75.0 5 .0 0 -1 -.3 -.4 -.3 -.3 -1 0 1 -.4 -6.1 
Women 
1960 ........ Shel Off 0 m0) 0 .0 0 0 0 0 .0 .0 0 0 .0 
NOG) oa. 38.1 38.1 m0) 0 .0 0 0 .0 0 0 .0 0 0 .0 0 
NOG20 eco 37.9 38.1 .0 0 .0 0 0 .0 0 0 0 0 0 0 —.2 
1 OGsieea: Risin) 38.6 0 0 a 0 0 0 0 .0 0 0 0 0 -.2 
1964.22... 38.7 39.0 -A 0 ail 0 .0 .0 m0) (0) 0 0 0 0 -.3 
URC ee 39.3 39.6 -1 EA al 0 0 0 0 .0 0 0 0 0) -.3 
196 Guceeeseee 40.3 40.5 -1 ll Fil 0 0 -.1 0 0 .0 0 0 0 -—.3 
NOG (ears 41.1 41.4 -1 nil 2p 0 0 -1 0 0 0 0 0 0 —.4 
1968i2.....5 41.6 41.9 -—.1 31 2 0 {0) | —.1 {6} 0 .0 0 0 —.4 
1969) case. 42.7 43.1 -1 3 ae) 0 0 -1 -1 0 0 .0 0 0 -.4 
OT O nee 43.3 43.8 -1 al 4 0 0 -1 -1 -.1 0 0 0 {0) -5 
HO Faliescecscs 43.4 43.9 -.1 J 4 0 0 -.2 -1 -.1 0 0) (0) 0 -.5 
HOTZ eee cee 43.9 44.4 -1 Ail 4 0) 0 —.2 —.2 -.1 0 0 0 0 -.6 
NOLS ee 44.7 45.3 m0) si 4 1 0 —.2 —.2 -1 0 0 0 -1 -.6 
ee 46.3 0 a £ 1 0 -.2 -.2 -1 0 0 0 -1 -.6 
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Table 2. | Continued—Age-group effects on labor force participation rates, 1960-2000, and hypothetical 
from 2005 to 2045 at 5-year intervals 
Age group 
Crude | Age-adjusted = = = + — — —+ 
Year rate rate 70 or 
16-17 | 18-19] 20-24 | 25-29] 30-34] 35-39] 40-44 | 45-49) 50-54 55-59 | 60-64 eape older 
+ ir i 
Women— 
Continued 
VAS: recess 46.3 47.0 0 1 5 Pp 0 -.2 -.2 -.1 0 .0 .0 -.2 -.6 
19 76m 47.3 48.1 0 1 5 2 —1 -.3 -.3 -.2 .0 0 10) -.2 -—7 
MOV Sececee 48.4 49.3 .0 1 5 2 0 -.3 -.3 —2 .0 .0 .0 -.2 -7 
{978i 50.0 50.9 0 1 5 Z 0 —.2 -.3 -.2 0 .0 .0 -.2 -.8 
1979s. 51.0 52.0 0 1 5 & .0 -.2 -.3 -.2 .0 0 .0 -.2 -.9 
1O80F ee 51.6 52.8 0 1 5 ES 0 -.2 -.3 -.2 -.1 .0 0) -.2 -1.0 
MOSH) ees 52.2 53.5 0 ti 4 13 ai -.2 -4 -.3 -1 m0) 0) -.2 -1.1 
1982: 52.6 54.0 0 .0 4 4 a -.2 —.4 -.3 -.1 0 .0 -.2 -1.2 
1983Rees. 52.9 54.3 Al 0 4 4 Ai -.2 —3 -.3 -.1 0) 0) -.1 -1.3 
1OSAueeres 53.6 55.1 i 0 4 eA a -.2 -.3 -.3 -.1 0) 0 -1 -1.4 
1985 ........ 54.5 56.0 “i 0 13 4 FH -.1 -.3 -.3 -.1 .0 0 -.2 -1.4 
1O8Geees 55.3 56.9 ‘l 0 2 4 2 -.1 -.3 -.3 -.1 0 .0 —.2 1.5 
1987 2ate:. 56.0 57.7 af 0 D 4 2 -.1 -.2 -.3 -1 af .0 -.2 -1.6 
1988 ........ 56.6 58.3 al 0 | 4 ® -.1 -.2 -.3 -.1 ad 0 -.2 -1.7 
1989 ........ 57.4 59.2 DP m0) a © 2 0) -.1 -.3 -.1 Al a -.3 -1.7 
10901 sce, 57.5 59.2 2 .0 0 8 2 0 —.1 -.3 -.2 al i -.3 -1.8 
1991 ........ 57.3 59.1 2 0 0 2 2 0) 0 -.3 -.2 0 ai) -.2 -1.9 
19920 ee 57.8 59.5 8 0 0 2 2 “i 0 -.2 -.2 .0 J -.2 -2.0 
199CRe ee 579 59.7 3 0 0 1 2 fA m0) -.2 -.2 0 2 -.2 -2.1 
1O94ne 58.8 60.4 2 .0 0 1 2 ii 0) -.1 -.2 0) & -.1 -2.1 
1995 ........ 58.9 60.6 2 .0 .0 1 ait si i -.1 -.1 0 2 =A -2.2 
1OSG ieee 59.3 60.9 2 0 -.1 i ad a Al a0) -4 0 Ss m0) -2.2 
1997) faces: 59.8 61.5 2 .0 -.1 0) 0 at af 0 -.1 0 xe 0 —2.2 
1998 ........ 59.8 61.6 2 0 -1 0) 0 a al .0 -.1 .0 a3 Aj -2.3 
1999 ........ 60.0 61.7 2 0 -.1 0) -.1 0 2 .0 0 0 2p 42 -2.2 
POO) -eceee 60.2 61.9 2 0 -.1 -.1 -.1 0 2 0 .0 0 2 2 -2.2 
2005s 60.0 61.9 2 ) 0) -.1 —.2 —.2 at 1 1 0 a 2 -2.0 
201 Om 59.2 61.9 2 0) 0 -.1 -.2 -.3 -.2 0) 1 0 -.2 -1 -1.9 
ADS: sxerea 579 61.9 3 0 0 -.1 —.2 -.3 -.3 -.2 1 0 -.3 -.6 -2.3 
2020 56.3 61.9 3 0 -1 -.1 -.2 -.3 -.3 -.3 0 0 -.4 -9 -3.2 
POS) oh ccne 54.9 61.9 3 0) -.1 —.2 -.2 -.3 -.3 -.3 -1 0 -4 -1.1 4.3 
203 0 err 54.0 61.9 3 0 -.1 -.2 -.3 -.3 -.3 -.3 -1 0 -.2 -1.0 -5.4 
PVCS) ences 53.7 61.9 3 0) -.1 -.2 -.3 -4 -.3 -.3 -.1 0) 0 -.6 -6.2 
20A0 nee 53.7 61.9 3 0 -.1 -.1 -.3 -4 -.3 -3 -.1 0 0 -—4 6.5 
20AC wee 53.7 61.9 3 0 -.1 -1 -.3 —4 -.3 -.3 = 0 -.1 -.4 -6.4 


There is no mystery, of course, as to why these hypo- 
thetical participation rates decline through the first four 
decades of the 21st century and then begin to rise. The 
explanation lies in the growing relative size of the oldest age 
groups in the population. As noted earlier, larger cohorts in 
age categories with low participation push the crude 
participation rate downwards. For the first decade of the new 
century, the cohorts in the oldest age categories are made 
large not by exceptionally high numbers of births or 
immigrants, but by delayed mortality. By the second decade 
of the new century, the arrival of the baby-boom cohorts, 
plus the effect of increased longevity, swells the ranks of 
older Americans and drives the crude participation rate down 
even faster. The entry of the much smaller Generation X 
cohorts into the older age categories, coupled with the 
eventual deaths of the baby-boom cohorts, finally stops the 
decline. The shorter life expectancy of men accounts for why 
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their participation rate bottoms out a little sooner than the 
women’s rate does. 

With such dramatic changes anticipated in future crude 
participation rates, the straight-line calculations for the age- 
adjusted rates look rather dull. As noted earlier, this is because 
they not only assume no changes in the age-specific 
participation rates between 2000 and 2045, but also use an 
unchanging age distribution of the population—namely, the 
1960 age distribution. Is it realistic to assume that the rate at 
which particular age groups will participate in the labor force 
will remain unchanged? Almost certainly not! Increasing 
levels of education may decrease the participation rates of 
teens and those in their early twenties. Women in early, 
middle, and late adulthood may continue to increase their 
labor force participation rates. An increase in the minimum 
age at which one qualifies for Social Security or pension 
benefits may encourage large numbers of persons to stay in the 


labor force longer than is the custom now. The labor force 
participation rate of the elderly may rise due to improved health, 
reduced pension benefits, or an increased demand for older 
workers. The rates at which particular age groups participate in 
the labor force will almost certainly change from what they are 
now—and that is the very advantage of the age-adjusted labor 
force participation rate. The effects of the possible changes just 
described are likely to be lost in an examination of crude 
participation rates from 2000 to 2045, because they will be 
swamped by the effects of shifts in the age distribution of the 
population during those years. The age-adjusted rate holds the 
age structure constant, thereby permitting a clearer view of 
changes in participation, and not changes in participation 
conflated with changes in the age distribution. 


THE RECOGNITION THAT THE AGING OF THE: POPULATION 
will push labor force participation rates down is certainly not 
original to this article. What the article provides that is new is 
a metric by which to measure, compare, and separate out the 
effect of age shifts in the population from the effects of other 
things on labor force participation. The age-adjusted 
participation rate shows what the crude rate would have been 
if the relative sizes of the age groups that make up the 
population had stayed exactly as they were in 1960. For 
example, if persons 70 years of age and older make up just 8.2 
percent of the adult civilian noninstitutionalized population 
in 2040, as they did in 1960, the crude labor force participation 


Notes 


rate for the total population will be 6.4 percentage points 
higher than it otherwise would be, the rate for men will be 6.3 
points higher, and the rate for women will be 6.5 points higher. 
(See table 2.) 

In concluding this analysis, three points should be 
mentioned. First, the purpose of the analysis was not to 
identify the cultural, economic, and social reasons behind 
changes in labor force participation during the last four 
decades, but to more clearly assess how much change has 
taken place once the effects of shifts in the age structure 
have been separated out. When standardizing for age, one 
sees, for example, that the increase in women’s labor force 
participation from 1960 through 2000 is even greater than 
previously reported. Second, crude labor force participation 
rates not just for men, but also for women and the total 
population, are expected to decline dramatically in the coming 
decades, due to the increasing share of the population that is 
age 70 and older and the very low labor force participation 
rates those age groups currently have and are likely to 
continue to have. A comparison of crude and age-adjusted 
participation rates over the next several decades will yield a 
better understanding of the diverse forces that shape the 
Nation’s labor force. Finally, adjusted rates will facilitate 
comparisons of the labor force participation of various 
populations across time or national boundaries— 
populations that may have dramatically different age 
structures. O 
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1 Several authors have noted the effect of the changing age 
structure on labor force participation. Particularly relevant to the 
analysis in this article are the following works of Howard N Fullerton, 
Jr.: “Labor force projections: the baby boom moves on,” Monthly 
Labor Review, November 1991, pp. 31-44; “Labor force projections 
to 2008: steady growth and changing composition,” Monthly Labor 
Review, November 1999, pp. 19-32; and “Labor force participation: 
75 years of change, 1950-98 and 1998-2025,” Monthly Labor 
Review, December 1999, pp. 3-12. 


2 For example, see George W. Barclay, Techniques of Population 
Analysis (New York, Wiley, 1958); and “National Center for Health 
Statistics, Data Definitions—Age-Adjustment,” on the Internet at 
http://www.cdc.gov/nchs/datawh/nchsdefs/ageadjustment.htm. 


3 Fullerton uses this technique briefly in “Labor force partic- 
ipation” to project the labor force size and participation rate in 2025 
if the age structure in that year were the same as it was expected to be 
in 2015. 


4 Labor force participation rates reported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics are based on the adult civilian noninstitutionalized pop- 
ulation. Since 1947, adult has been defined as 16 years of age or older. 
In this article, all references to populations are to adult civilian 
noninstitutionalized populations, unless otherwise noted. 


> The 1960 adult civilian noninstitutionalized population was 
chosen as the “standard” population for these calculations because it 
was not long after that the Bureau of Labor Statistics began reporting 
labor force participation rates for 5-year age groups (1959) and 
because it was before the very large baby-boom birth cohorts reached 
the age (16) when they were officially included in the definition of 
the adult civilian noninstitutionalized population. An alternative 
approach for selecting a standard population is to use a hypothetical 
age distribution consistent with the demographic characteristics of an 
industrial society, but free of the demographic and historical 
idiosyncracies that always mark the age distribution of any actual 
nation. While such an approach is not without merit, it was rejected 
because it would not permit comparisons with an actual point in our 
Nation’s history. Age-adjusted demographic rates, such as the age- 
adjusted mortality rate, also use an actual age distribution as the 
standard, rather than a hypothetical age distribution. (See “Notice to 
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Readers: New Population Standard for Age-Adjusting Death Rates,” 
Morbidity and Mortality Weekly Report (Atlanta, Centers for Disease 
Control, Feb. 19, 1999); on the Internet at http://www.cdc.gov/ 
mmwr/preview/mmwrhtml/00056512.htm. 


6 The January issue of Employment and Earnings customarily 
reports the average number of persons in the population and the 
average number of persons in the labor force for the previous year, 
broken down by sex and by detailed age categories. However, for the 
years 1960, 1961, and 1962, such information did not appear until 
the September 1963 issue of the publication. 


’ Although Employment and Earnings reports labor force data 
separately for 16-to-17-year-olds and 18-to-19-year-olds, the two 
groups have been combined in the population distributions presented 
in this article in order to make them more comparable to the normal 
5-year age groups. In calculating labor force participation rates, 
however, the two groups are considered separately. 


® Population data for years after 2000 are from U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Population Division, Population Projections Program; on the 
Internet at http://www.census.gov/population/www/projections/ 
natsum-T3.html (updated Nov. 2, 2000). 


° By using the 1960 age distribution as the standard, not only is the 
size of the age-sex groups not allowed to change, but also, the sex 
ratios within age groups and within the population as a whole become 
fixed. In the actual population, these sex ratios have changed since 
1960 and will continue to change due to sex-related differences 
primarily in migration and mortality. Because men and women have 
different labor force participation rates, those changing sex ratios 
affect the relative contribution of men’s and women’s participation 
rates to that of the total population. This effect of the changing 
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ratios on the total population rate is eliminated when the age-adjusted 
labor force participation rate is used. 


0 To understand the effect of the size of a cohort on the crude 
participation rate, think of the crude rate as the equilibrium point 
between opposing forces. Those age groups with participation rates 
higher than the age-adjusted rate are pushing the crude rate above the 
age-adjusted rate, while those with participation rates below the age- 
adjusted rate are dragging the crude rate below the age-adjusted rate. 
When a large cohort is in an age range with high participation rates, 
it provides more upward push than came from the comparable age 
range in 1960, with the result that the equilibrium point, or crude rate, 
is higher, whereas a small cohort in that same high participation age 
range provides less push than the comparable 1960 age group, with 
the result that the crude rate drops. Conversely, a large cohort in an 
age range with low participation provides more downward pressure on 
the crude rate than came from that group in 1960, whereas a small 
cohort in that same low-participation age range provides less drag 
than did the 1960 age group. 


" The effects of the 18-to-19-year-olds and the 55-to-59-year- 
olds on labor force participation rates, as shown in table 2, are always 
close to zero. This is due, not to errors in calculation, but rather to 
these age groups having labor force participation rates very close to 
the age-adjusted rate for the population. An examination of the 
formula used to calculate age-group effects shows that a group’s effect 
approaches zero if one of two conditions occurs: either the group’s 
proportion of the population approaches the group’s proportion in 
1960, or the group’s participation rate approaches the age-adjusted 
participation rate for the population. 


2 See note 8. 
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The labor force participation of older 
women: retired? working? both? 


Noneconomic factors—such as level of education, 


Job flexibility in work hours, 


and physical stress—appear to influence 
older women labor force participation 

more strongly than economic ones, resulting in 
many “retired” women who are employed 


hy do older women participate in the 
labor force? There is some evidence 
that on average, women’s incomes at 


older ages are low; therefore, they may work be- 
cause they have to work. However, more-edu- 
cated women continue to work till older ages. 
Thus, to the extent that education and income 
rise together, some older women apparently work 
because they prefer to work. This article consid- 
ers the question of women working during the 
usual retirement ages: What are the ages of older 
women who are employed? Do work hours 
change as women age? Does the age of those 
who work more weeks per year differ from those 
who work more hours per week? Do older women 
typically leave the labor force and re-enter later 
or do they continue working? Do they work pri- 
marily because of income needs or do other rea- 
sons prevail? 

The data are from the Mature Women’s Co- 
hort of the National Longitudinal Survey of La- 
bor Market Experience, sponsored by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The survey began in 1967 
with 5,083 women ages 30 to 44, following them 
for the past three decades. By 1997, they had 
reached ages 60 to 74, well into the usual retire- 
ment ages. The National Longitudinal Survey 
seeks information about personal and family 
characteristics as well as the labor market experi- 
ence of respondents. 


Background and literature 


Although a larger proportion of men than women 
are employed at older ages, the labor force par- 
ticipation rate among older men has fallen, while 
that of older women has risen. In 1975, women 
represented 38 percent of all older workers (ages 
65 and older), but by 1990, they accounted for 43 
percent.’ Census and Social Security data show 
that between 1975 and 1990, the labor force par- 
ticipation rate among 55- to 64-year-olds changed 
differently by gender. Men’s labor force partici- 
pation rate fell to 68 percent from 76 percent, while 
that of women rose to 45 percent from 41 percent. 
For women older than 65 years, the labor force 
participation rate rose slightly to 8.7 percent from 
8.2 percent, although among men older than 65 
years, it fell to 16 percent from 22 percent.? 

The employment of retirement-age women 
could follow several paths. Workers could either 
remain in the labor force or leave at retirement 
and reenter later. Joelle R. Weckerle and Kenneth 
S. Shultz assert that continuing work but chang- 
ing to a part-time or temporary job at later ages 
(bridge employment) is more common among men 
than women partly because nonstandard work is 
a more typical situation for women at all ages.’ 
For women, working part time at the usual retire- 
ment ages is an ongoing labor force participation 
decision rather than the continuation of work ina 
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different pattern, more typical of men.’ The part-time employ- 
ment of women workers might mean working fewer weeks per 
year or fewer hours per week. Studies indicate that older 
women seek to work fewer hours on average than older men.° 
However, Barry T. Hersh and others found that women are 
pushed into flex-time and part-time jobs so that the lower hours 
women work may not be their idea.° Moreover, data from the 
1991 Commonwealth Fund Productive Aging Survey indicated 
that that 19 percent of women older than age 55 who work part 
time would prefer full-time work.’ Whether they cannot find 
full-time jobs or personal and family commitments keep them 
from full-time employment is unclear. There is some evidence 
that they seek flexibility, if not fewer work hours. Michael C. 
Barth, William McNaught, and Philip Rizzi found that many 
older women are employed in the service industry because 
more flexible hours are possible in service occupations.® 
Personal characteristics, family situations, and previous 
labor force attachment, as well as the need for income, may 
affect the labor force participation of older women. Age itself 
is associated with less labor force participation, of course, 
whether through personal issues such as health status, or 
because of labor force participation factors such as age dis- 
crimination. Nonwhite women seem to fare worse at older 
ages than white women. If they work, they hold lower-paying 
jobs. ° Moreover, poverty has been shown as more persistent 
among older black women.'° On the other hand, a number of 
studies have concluded that education has a positive effect 
on the likelihood of working among women at older ages.!! 
Marital status is an important factor in the labor force par- 
ticipation of older women. The retirement of both spouses 
often occurs within a short time, although men’s health prob- 
lems do not result in their wives leaving the labor force.' 
Steven Haider and David Loughran, studying men and women, 
found that being married was associated with higher labor 
force participation among older people.'* But others have 
found that the majority of women who work at retirement ages 
are unmarried.'* And the results of Franco Peracchi and Finis 
Welch indicate that unmarried women are less likely to leave 
the labor force and more likely to reenter—but for unmarried 
men, the opposite is true.'* Marital dissolution often reduces 
women’s retirement income substantially so that they must 
often work at older ages.'* Women who have remained single 
react more like men, working a greater amount of time at earlier 
ages and reducing work to a greater extent as they get older.!” 
Monetary incentives differ among women by marital status as 
well. Although married women respond only to their wages in 
their labor force participation decision, unmarried women re- 
spond to all financial variables.'* David A. Weaver also found 
that the presence of children and parents in the household 
does not affect older women’s working. Labor force attach- 
ment at younger ages may affect labor force participation at 
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older ages. Amy M. Pienta and others, studying a group of | 
women aged 55 to 64, found that the more strongly family | 
situations caused women to leave the labor force at younger 
ages, the less they participated in the labor force at older 
ages.'° 

It seems likely that low income provides an incentive for 
older women to work. The poverty problem among elderly 
women is extensive. Women are 70 percent more likely to 
spend their retirement in poverty than men.” For the over-50 
age group, women make up 60 percent of the lower-income 
quartile.?' In 1989, the income of nearly 20 percent of women 
over age 74 was below the poverty level. Nearly three-fifths 
of woinen aged 75 and older had annual incomes below 
$10,000.” And the picture is not likely to improve. Recent 
studies found that some older people, especially women, are 
headed for trouble, having few pension or savings plans.” 


Data and summary statistics 


The NLS Mature Women’s cohort included 5,083 women when 
it began in 1967. By the 1997 wave of the survey—when the 
women had reached ages 60 to 74—2,608 of the women re- 
sponded.* For most of the tables in this article. the respon- 
dents are classified by age into three classes: younger than 
age 65, ages 65 to 69, and age 70 or older. These age group- 
ings are useful in that Social Security may cause work incen- 
tives to differ among them. Women under 65 cannot retire 
with full Social Security benefits. In addition, at the time this 
survey was made, Social Security benefits were reduced by 
working until age 70 was reached. As table 1 shows, each age 
class represented about a third of the total 1997 respondents. 

Table 2 summarizes information about their labor force sta- 
tus. As expected, age was associated with less labor force 
participation More than 20 percent of all respondents were 
identified as employed. That percentage fell with age—37 
percent of women younger than age 65 participated in the 
labor force compared with 11 percent of respondents age 70 
or older. Nearly three-fifths of all respondents were classified 
as retired—trising to 75 percent of women at age 70, up from 37 
percent of women younger than age 65. However, table 3 
reveals that 144 (or 9 percent) of those classified as retired 
were working at the time of the interview.” 


Age of respondents to the 1997 National 
Longitudinal Survey of Mature Women 


Age group Percent 


Total women interviewed 1997 .... 
Underage GS:aee.ccueeeneee 
AGCdIGS O16 On eee 
Aged 70 orolder ..scccsess..ccere 


Table 2. Employment status of respondents to the 1997 National Longitudinal Survey of Mature Women 


eee ae All cases Under age 65 Aged a to 69 Aged 70 or older 
ui Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

MOAI Acer cea nenst cae ecveshcecteaese eee 2,604 100 840 100 852 100 912 100 
Employed ines este: neon eeeccc tees 584 22.5 315 37 170 20 99 11 
Unemployed BScinas Subs Sees ort aaa 14 1 10 1 3 - 1 = 
Retired Beanies on Eee ec 1,522 58.5 311 37 524 62 687 75 
Disabled!e. ce eek. amuses 241 9 98 12 68 8 15 8 
(OUTS eesti Renee cr ene Rene eae 243 9 106 13 87 10 50 6 


' Differs from total in table 1 due to missing information. 


Table 3. Time worked by employed.or retired respondents in the 1997 National Longitudinal Survey of Mature Women 


| Mean hours Mean weeks 
Labor force status Number of Percent of Hours Number of Percent of Weeks 
respondents respondents! worked respondents | respondents? worked? 
All labor force Status Groups ................scssseses 622 24 30 818 31 45 
Crepe eS Ais 0 2 OR 417 71 30 539 92 51 
PROEN Od ren cee ea soee teas can caceeaccotestevense cesses caececceesenes 144 9 28 189 12 32 


‘ Percent of those in labor force status who stated work hours greater than 
zero. 

? Percent of those in labor force status reporting weeks greater than zero 
since last interview. 


greater than 56 were set equal to 56. 


the time of the interview. 


Table 4, Z% €= Full-time and part-time work of respondents to the 1997 National Longitudinal Survey of Mature Women 


5 Weeks worked since last interview. Range of weeks was 0 to 56. Weeks 


Note: Data are for respondents who reported they were employed or retired at 


Full-time work Part-time work All hours of work 
Age group 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
EAS OS ere ee ccree e sees an reeetate es eel en Menon Seep SEL aN 325 52 297 48 622 100 
CUTS TSS gre (6 (MS See ae eee ee ree Eee ee a ERE te Ty 218 66 114 34 332 100 
PGE GO) OD) ov tisscvsenecvnpevee<cecsnscssessestectsesscecvoccssccsevusrecsntcauecs 75 42 104 58 179 100 
Io iii OH 26) (0 [sg ame re een 32 29 79 71 111 100 


Note: 


Not surprisingly, of the women who work at older ages, the 
proportion that worked full time diminished with age, while 
the proportion who worked part time increased. Table 4 re- 
veals that two-thirds (or 66 percent) of those younger than 
age 65 worked 35 or more hours per week, and one-third (or 34 
percent) worked less than 35 hours per week. Among women 
age 65 to 69, 42 percent worked full time; 58 percent, part time. 
Less than 30 percent of women 70 years old or older who 
worked were employed full time, more than 70 percent work- 
ing part time. However, further analysis revealed that the 
average hours worked were very similar for all age groups. 
Full-time working women for all age groups averaged about 
42 hours; part-time workers, 16 hours. If the women were 
pushed into part-time jobs when they preferred full-time work, 
they might be expected to hold more than one job. However, 
only 5 percent of the women who worked reported working at 
more than one job. This would seem to indicate that if they 
worked part time, that was their preference. Ifso, this differs 
from the assertion of Barth and others as well as Hersh and 


Full time = 35 or more hours per week; part time = less than 35 hours per week. 


others, who concluded that part-time work was not the 
women’s choice.”° 

Table 5 displays the industries employing the respondents 
by age group as well as for all ages. About two-fifths of these 
older women are employed in professional services. The per- 
centage employed in both trade and personal services rose 
by 10 percentage points from the youngest to the oldest age 
group, while employment in manufacturing fell to 3 percent 
from 15 percent. This result supports Barth and others that 
older women workers desire the flexibility of employment 
available in service industries.”’ Not surprisingly, it also sup- 
ports the findings of Haider and Loughran that older workers 
tend not to work in more physically-demanding jobs.” 

Table 6 reveals that more women of all ages were employed 
in clerical occupations than in other occupations. Fewer of 
the women worked as laborers and operators as they aged, 
probably because of the physical demands of such occupa- 
tions. In the older age groups, a larger percentage of those 
who worked were employed in household services: 3 percent 
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Table 5. | Industries employing respondents to the 1997 National Longitudinal Survey of Mature Women 


All ages Under age 65 Age 65 to 69 Age 70 or older 
Indus 3 
Y Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
BTOtall ee Wev ssc euces dace che saereeees coctesmast ens soconnesseesesetccsees 635 100 337 100 182 100 116 ies 
Professiomall‘SCrViCOS. ..ccesezaceccseveeseese<cutvesasares<sees 246 39 130 39 75 41 41 a 
TITAS Fos oon cecees cae ceeacuconee weueeveca se eaneavs eteeteceest te 99 16 44 13 28 18) 27 : 
WN FECUL evel UIA) cecniee-cencean-pcon-oeneoccro re cee erassaceenees Ue 12 51 15 22 i = is 
PersonaliSGrviGGs sires eceeesserreneee eee eee 69 11 32 9 24 = A 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ................ 43 7 28 8 8 5 
Business, repair, entertainment and recreational 
SOMVICOS pececsutesdogasos sabecacceets vaxsacassecvenevadeszgencoaess 35 5 12 4 if 4 if 6 
OURO r: er esses ce Seen etete eespaneastavuecs apaeeanveaseeeee 66 10 40 12 18 10 8 8 


' Includes agriculture; construction; transport, communications, public utilities; and public administration. 


Occupations of respondents to the 1997 National Longitudinal Survey of Mature Women 


of women under age 65, but 9 percent at age 70 or older. As 
observed in Barth and others, service occupations probably 
provide more flexibility in hours.” 

The role of educational level in the labor force participa- 
tion of older women is not clear. Poverty is more likely among 
women with a low educational level. This might mean that 
less-educated older women need to work. However, a number 
of studies have found that it is more-educated people who 
tend to work at older ages,*° especially among women.:! Table 
7 provides a breakdown by education level within each age 
group. The results generally agree with the other studies, 
although the effect differs depending on whether work is mea- 
sured in hours or weeks. The table reports the percentages 
who were employed any weeks since the last interview, the 
average hours worked and the average weeks worked since 
the last interview. For all age groups, the percentage of those 
who worked any weeks rose with educational level. For the 
youngest age group (less than age 65), 38 percent of those 
with less than a high school diploma had worked, while 67 
percent of those with more than a college degree had been 
employed. For the two older age groups, while the overall 
percentage of women working was less, the effect of educa- 
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All ages Under age 65 Age 65 to 69 Age 70 or older 
Occupation 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
4 —— — 
| 
Otel sateen eer eeceve reste o cent acess eerane™ 630 100 336 100 181 100 113 100 
(GION IGal esc ceetee oonccerc skcceeemeeoretsaatuecaceeseestvasee cate teres 146 23 84 25 40 22 22 19 
@INEMSEIVICES Sera: os swcoxs span crore twa coms oneeeers 119 19 63 19 35 19 21 19 
Rrofessionalivcc-cesuseraceesvecstvacecct cvvavecr veeseeeeace apices 97 15 49 15 30 17 18 16 
SalOS 3) svcd Peete See eee, ene tedcccrtene 79 13 35 10 23 13 21 19 
Executive/imeatagenal @rerccsnc.sscece-sreseeencacwesuoesecuen 69 11 45 13 12 i 12 11 
FOUSENOIG SCIVICSS i esci-ccceccaseces te seszessnsererencecexscee 33 5) 11 3 12 7 10 9 
EADONEK/OPCKAtO Iie nerds seesseensass ns ate scentees nesseerensearcers 48 & 27 8 17 S) 4 3 
Oth Sigs eet cries sea eee eee os ee 39 6 22 7 12 6 5 4 
= 

1 Includes technical, farm workers, and crafts workers. 


Note: Data include respondents providing occupation. 


tion on working was greater. The percentage of those with 
the highest educational level who worked was more than 
double that of the lowest educational level (22 to 49 percent 
for 65- to 69-year-olds, and 15 to 32 percent for those age 70 
and older). 

Whether work was measured as hours per week the re- 
spondent was working at the time of the interview, or whether 
the number of weeks she worked since the last interview was 
used as the measure, appears to make a difference. Using 
hours of work, there is a small difference by educational level. 
Those with more education work about the same hours as 
less-educated respondents in the younger than 65 age group 
and for the 65 to 69 age group, there is no clear pattern. How- 
ever, for the oldest workers, it appears that more educated 
women work somewhat fewer hours (26 if less than high 
school, 17 hours if post college level). 

If weeks worked since the last interview is used to mea- 
sure work, the youngest and oldest groups differ from the 
middle-age group. Less-educated women among 65- to 69- 
year-olds worked more on average: 49 weeks compared 
with 45 weeks for the most highly educated. For women 
under 65 years of age and women 70 years old or older, the 


most highly educated worked 5 to 7 more weeks than the 
least educated. 

The overall pattern seems to be that fewer less-educated 
women work as they get older. If they do work, they work 
more hours but fewer weeks by age 70. Conversely, more- 
educated women work more weeks, but they work fewer hours. 
There appear to be more work opportunities for older, more- 
educated women, and they seem to have more control over 
hours so that they can work more regularly but for shorter 
time periods. This is similar to Haider and Loughran’s find- 
ings for older men.** The greater number of hours worked 
among women of the lowest educational level at the oldest 
ages may be due to the need to work to obtain income. 


Regression results 


Although many women are employed at older ages, more are 
not. If providing an incentive to engage in market work is 
being considered in the development of policy changes in 
programs such as Social Security, then the extent to which 
economic factors and personal characteristics or preferences 
affect the labor force participation decision of older women 


emerges as critical. In determining which older women work, 
controlling for various personal, labor market, and financial 
factors provides a clearer picture. Age itself is likely to reduce 
employment, either because of a reduction of energy or be- 
cause of the custom for older people not to work.**? The num- 
ber of household members might increase the woman’s need 
to work or decrease the likelihood of her working, depending 
on the needs of the other household members. Marital status 
may have substantial effects on the labor market behavior of 
older women because of the decision about how to spend 
time at older ages. If the woman’s husband is retired, she may 
want to spend her time with him. In addition, marital status 
usually has financial ramifications for women. Because of the 
typical higher retirement income of men, older married women 
are less likely to have financial need. 

The labor force participation of many of these women has 
been intermittent. In fact, the average years worked by the 
respondents as a percentage of their total adult years (since 
age 18) is 56 percent. Those who have worked most of their 
adult life may wish to leave the labor force as soon as Social 
Security benefits begin, as seems the case for men. On the 
other hand, women with a greater labor force attachment may 


"i 
Table 7. Education and work of respondents to the 1997 National Longitudinal Survey of Mature Women 
7 
In an educational | In an educational level : Weeks worked 
level group group who worked Usual hours on job since last interview 
Age and education Percent | Number © Number | 6 cent 
Number'| Percent Number 2} education of of 
group |respondents| W°'Ked* | respondents) Worked * 
Ne 
All Ages 
MUI COMUCAHON ClASSOS co heva canescens Sones pseuonzeUtuaasene 2,606 100 817 31 621 30 817 45 
HESS than MIGM/SCHOOM <.-s..c0ncce<caencsenteasrseaxestseenrase 836 32 193 23 148 29 193 44 
FICHE SEMOO) PACU ALC aceon con oeszeccovecencxssscasnsovse 1,086 42 345 32 272 30 345 45 
SONI CONCE Cheer cena Secret saan cacessaaausacintamne 367 14 125 34 89 31 125 44 
COMSGS GRAGUAC aor seseu sees acess co seceecesste tortedeenscseren 184 7 88 48 67 28 88 45 
POSE CONC Gee oe aae entzaaescrencsace-t ess iicberossaseveceoooner ies 5 66 50 45 29 66 47 
Under 65 years 
FAW COLOCATION CIASSES 7x crv es.-onnanoxenorepevessnadeosecas-raaa | 840 100 422 50 331 33 422 45 
BeSStMaim WIG SCHOOM ce srs-n-c-ceencscerescsoncscserenee see 229 27 86 38 73 31 86 4 
FIGISCROON GLACUALOt re nnsaeacacsresceansasecanateeceexssnes 368 44 193 53 155 34 193 46 
SOME CONCQS eee ee teteesncsczecapsesessssssnccecatzeestenseseee 118 14 62 53 46 34 62 46 
CON OC GAGA acres pce ae astacscssmasaretacaasassarere=s 80 10 51 64 35 33 51 46 
OSU CON CCO aereeteteterete rates fee teececcnsacunavescncuderr ace? 45 5 30 67 22 32 30 48 
Age 65 to 69 
Ali COUGATON| ClASS CS icazecaccnte.cd-vu-csdseze-sacssaseracaner 853 100 244 29 179 27 244 45 
BesSSithvalm MoM: SCHOOM ee eeacnscccecccssetuaccwavCasesasazass 264 31 57 22 40 26 oY 49 
FC SGNOON ACU ALC: oy-ccccnvasecernaracentersaseneeneseese=: 353 41 103 29 80 27 103 45 
SOM) CONC ie eres sateen ee eect encenevaemaeacescancnctegace? 129 15 38 30 25 31 38 43 
IE ONGC GLAGUALC aeceseseaescsvevscseececeeesesenerne=-ecen cesses 60 7 23 38 19 25 23 41 
OSHCONCO Reser seecteeta cast tone nos inearecacaeretearers 47 6 23 49 15 30 23 45 
Age 70 or older 
PANO CAUOMNCIASS OS eee cetere-cete os sax eecaceencesorne=ececs 913 100 151 ili? 111 23 151 44 
Less than high SCHOO .........::20:-ss0sssetsecsecssasecrenee 343 38 50 15 35 26 50 rs 
High School graduate ..............--ceececeesesseeeseeenees 365 40 49 13 37 23 49 4 
SOME CONGO ernee te erercar sea saagectessesseeereiaesevnvaee-e=--=-= 120 13 25 21 18 25 25 42 
BONSGS GIAGU ATC eeerteeeceactansecemss teeccvarsescececcrese eens 44 BS 14 32 13 20 14 48 
POSUCOUCGG ererceret-ctvececcuecctesst cre csandaesentnanteracsconc 4 4 13 32 8 17 13 48 
1 Educational level in 1997. 3 Those giving educational level and hours on job. 
2 Those giving educational level who worked at least 1 week since lastinterview. _* Set equal to 56 if weeks since last interview greater than 56. 
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prefer employment. Race can be considered a labor market 
factor. Lifelong racial discrimination resulting in less advan- 
tageous work experience for black women might create their 
need for employment to bolster income. Nonwage income 
would directly impact the necessity to work, especially among 
a group such as older women where poverty is such a perva- 
sive problem. The effect of education could have both eco- 
nomic and personal preference aspects. While low nonwage 
income, often associated with low educational levels, could 
indicate the need to work, a higher educational level might 
mean more desirable jobs and working conditions, and thus 
provide a desire for continuing employment at older ages. 
There are several forms a woman’s employment could take. 
She could work more or fewer hours per week. She could work 
for a few weeks in temporary jobs. She might continue work- 
ing as she ages, or she might leave the labor force and return 
after several years. One question that arises is whether 
women who engage in various forms of labor force participa- 


Table 8. EW Probit analysis of respondents to the 1997 National Longitudinal Survey of Mature Women who worked since last interview 


tion differ, and if so, how. Therefore, the characteristics asso- 
ciated with different work patterns are analyzed with the re- 
sults reported in tables 8 through 11. Each table reports re- 
sults for the three age classes. 

Table 8 is a probit analysis of whether the woman worked 
any weeks since her last interview. Of the personal factors, 
age was negative and significant for those under age 65, but 
was not significant for women older than that. This may re- 
flect the availability of a rising Social Security benefit amount 
from age 62 on.** Although a larger number of household 
members was associated with women under 65 working, this 
variable was not significant at age 65 or older. Married women 
were less likely to work among those under 65. This result 
differs from Haider and Loughran, who studied an older group 
of both men and women and found that being married was 
associated with working more.** Other studies have found 
that most women of retirement age who work are unmarried, 
primarily through the effect of marriage on income at retire- 


All ages Under age 65 Age 65 to 69 Age 70 or older 
independent variable 
Renae”! t-statistic | Coefficient | t-statistic | Coefficient| t-statistic | Coefficient | t-statistic 
— 
PNOPEARSIY A peecera cee re OES PL eK See —0.09 9.08*** -0.13 21660" 0.03 0.63 —0.03 0.55 
Number of household members .07 1.78" 10 ierAek -.03 38 13 1.55 
NietriGcl te eeeecteteccerencceecszscncssxeracsnsseeinvaceaee ease —.22 2.42** -.31 1.98** -.11 .69 -.22 1.31 
ess thaniMigh| SCHOO Ge carcccscsessccansenensracee=e —.14 1.36 —.34 2.03** —.05 29 .03 14 
SOMC:COMNSGS acessasersssescessacaraveaareseatecseeseee = .04 32 -.22 1.04 23 1.13 03 slic. 
GONEGES GrACUate ie czeseecesesncceee ste ens eeeoe een nee -e .36 2.187" 35 1.44 AWS 48 58 Uet/ike 
POSUCONEGS cazeceececacerestccrsseceanssccnees-serersasene 21 1.18 aS) 50 A 37 53 1.39 
Percent of adult years worked? .................. Pea) Heer a ne 2.24 8:50 nee 1.85 Ueikee 2.46 (edie 
FRACC eesti caves eewtevo tt euscutsccmrantesaetaraseseesee 50 4.76*** 45 2.65) AI PRIS 78 3.64*** 
NOMWAGEIMCOMOSeeencereceecccrsscessetcsenstycncezesreee -.005 Ousoe -.006 2 Are -.002 67 -.009 1.46 
Nite einer gen cheree ec iee creeper case caeene 1,370 443 443 484 
GIMISQUANG ieee cree cturecessecssctsucenssstatsecnsnasess 1337.88 425.354 438.476 444.227 
1 Educational levels compared to high school graduates. * Significant at the 0.10 percent level. 
2 (Number of years worked since 18)/(age-18). ** Significant at the 0.05 percent level. 
3 White =1. ** Significant at the 0.01 percent level. 


Ordinary Least Squares: usual hours worked by respondents to the 1997 National Longitudinal Survey of Mature Women 


Ne pas 4 All ages Under age 65 Age 65 to 69 Age 70 or older 
ndependent variable ae Ae, : 43 

Coefficient t-statistic | Coefficient | t-statistic | Coefficient| t-statistic | Coefficient | t-statistic 
INGO AQG (a recescrteneceesanctcsvcsentvantertsendes tssaxeveteres -1.24 (Ashes =.33 46 -1.03 1.06 = ee 
Number of household members 1.26 177" 1.86 2.13"* -.36 20 3.49 ae 
MaiedsL ety ete var ies, Cae 53 32 -.07 03 19 05 -3.93 92 
Hess: thanmimightSCnoOolitss.ceccs.:.erceceseensettenrc: -3.15 1.60 —5.82 231075 -1.40 38 .66 12 
SOMPEICON SGC meccscees ceccarencersaereseneecnsnacssentnasmns 3.25 1.38 1.78 49 3.39 85 5.82 1 ‘01 
College graduate .....scscssssssesseesssssssseseeseeeee -1.56 57 -.86 24 : 

: —-4.97 84 5.69 .80 
POS CONGGC eoarcscscceeruceescsenecestansescnsecssaucesuateas -1.31 41 .07 .02 36 .06 -10.48 ert 
Percent of adult years Worked? ......s.sssseseeen 23 07 -5.08 1.02 7.00 1.21 -1.88 19 
RAGE Fes etic beciee cau conecene coop tee eas aes 1.74 86 4.49 West -.18 .05 4.03 69 
NOMWAGE INCOME -assccccsccseseeseeceeeseeenneceeeeseee -.08 2.35" -.09 2.18"* 12 1.56 -12 90 
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ment ages.*° However, their preference for time use could also 
come into play in that married people often retire near the time 
when their spouses retire.*? The signs on the marriage vari- 
able were also negative for the older groups but are not sig- 
nificant. Educational level was not strongly associated with 
labor force participation if work is measured as working any 
weeks since the last interview. Compared with high school 
graduates, those with lower educational levels were less likely 
to work under the age of 65, but that variable was not signifi- 
cant in older age groups. College graduates were somewhat 
more likely to work at the oldest ages. The percentage of 
years the woman worked in her adult life was strongly associ- 
ated with the labor force participation for all age groups, even 
those 70 years old and older. This agrees with the findings of 
Pienta and others.** Apparently, women who have a lifetime 
of labor force attachment continue that attachment at older 


Table 10, itty Ordinary Least Squares: usual weeks worked by respondents to the 1997 National Longitudinal Survey of Mature 
W 


ages. Considering a personal characteristic likely to have 
labor market effects, race (white) was positive and significant 
for all age groups. White women in this cohort worked more 
than black women.*? Fewer good employment opportunities 
may exist for older black women. Barth and others as well as 
Mary Bowler found that if older black women worked, their 
wages were lower than those of older white women.*? The 
sign on nonwage income was negative for all age groups but 
significant only for those under 65. They worked less if the 
nonwage family income was greater.*! This indicates that al- 
though poverty is a problem for older women, it is not a strong 
factor in whether they engage in market work or not. 

Using hours worked at the time of the interview as the 
measure of work tells a somewhat different story. Table 9 
shows the results of a regression of hours worked. Age was 
associated with working fewer hours only for the oldest age 
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Ordinary Least Squares: years worked 1987-97 by respondents to the 1997 National Longitudinal Survey of Mature Women 
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group. Women younger than 65 worked more hours if there 
were more household members, while women at older ages 
did not. Marital status and educational level were not related 
to hours worked except that less-educated women under 65 
worked fewer hours. The variable for the proportion of years 
worked as an adult was not statistically significant with re- 
gard to hours worked at any age. Race had no clear pattern in 
that while white women less than age 65 worked marginally 
more hours, the other age groups showed no significant dif- 
ferences according to race. However, lower nonwage income 
among women under 65 years old was associated with work- 
ing more hours. Although Haider and Loughran found that 
older women worked fewer hours,” the results of this table 
seem to indicate that the hours worked are probably driven 
more by the requirements of the job than by the characteris- 
tics of the woman worker. 

Table 10 examines which women worked more than others 
when the number of weeks worked since the last interview is 
used as a work measure. With the under 65 age group, age 
may be an economic issue. Only women in the under 65 age 
group tended to work fewer weeks as their age rose. This 
agrees with Haider and Loughran who studied that age 
group. This may be due to the fact that although some 
Social Security benefits are available at age 62, full benefits 
are available only at age 65. Women under 65 and those 70 
and older tended to work more weeks if there were more mem- 
bers in their households, perhaps because they had more help 
with tasks at home or because additional income was needed 
for larger households. Married women under 65 worked less, 
and the sign was also negative for the older age groups, al- 
though the marital status variable was not significant at ages 
65 and older. Generally, working more weeks tended to rise 
along with the woman’s educational level, supporting the 
studies linking education and work at older ages among 
women.** For women younger than 65 years old, those with 
less than high school educations worked less compared with 
high school graduates while college graduates tended to work 
more. In the oldest group, women with college level educa- 
tions or more tended to work more weeks. 

The proportion of adult years worked had a strong asso- 
ciation with weeks worked, significant at the 1-percent level. 
The more a woman was attached to the labor force during her 
life, the more weeks she tended to work at older ages. This 
was the case for all of the age groups. Of the labor force 
conditions, white women in all age groups worked more weeks, 
likely having better employment opportunities than black 
women. The higher the nonwage income, the less women 
under age 65 tended to work. The sign on the variable for 
nonwage income was negative but not significant with regard 
to weeks worked by those in older age groups. These results 
seem to indicate that these women worked less because of 
financial factors than personal characteristics or preferences. 
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Table 11 looks at the labor force participation of the re- 
spondents over the 10 years preceding the survey. The re- 
sults are similar to Table 10 where the number of weeks worked 
since the last interview is measured. Not surprisingly, the 
older the women were, the fewer years out of the last 10 that 
they worked. Women younger than 65 tended to work if there 
were more members in their households, although the number 
of household members was not a significant variable for those 
aged 65 and older. Being married was associated with work- 
ing fewer years only for the oldest age group. This may be 
because the women’s husbands were more likely retired over 
those years. To some extent, education was associated with 
working more of the last 10 years for the age groups under 70 
years old. Those with some college worked more at ages 65 
to 69, and those with less than a high school diploma worked 
less at ages less than 65. Once again, the previous labor 
force attachment (proportion of adult years worked before 
1986 in this table) was strongly associated with working from 
1987 to 1997. Considering the labor market and financial is- 
sues, white women worked more years between 1987 and 
1997 than black women. This was true for all of the age 
groups. Nonwage income was negative and significant only 
for women under 65 years of age. There seems to be little 
evidence of these women leaving the labor force and return- 
ing to it, a path often followed by men. If women left and 
eventually returned to the labor force, the proportion of adult 
years worked would likely show a weaker association with 
working more out of the last 10 years. This result supports 
the finding of Honig and Weckerle and Shultz that women 
engage in bridge employment less often then men.* Rather, 
they continue to choose to participate in the labor force, 
often part time. 


Does “retired” mean “not working?” 


The assumption that being retired means not working is not 
necessarily correct. Moreover, the descriptive statistics of 
the 1997 wave of the NLS for this cohort of older women show 
that if women classified as retired work, they work nearly as 
many hours as those classified as employed. However, among 
the women who work at older ages, more work part time as 
they get older. Not surprisingly, the industries and occupa- 
tions employing the women reveal the move toward perform- 
ing less physical work as they age, along with the need or 
desire for jobs that include more flexible hours. Tables 8 
through 11 compare the personal and preference factors with 
the labor market and economic factors. Results lead to the 
conclusion that even though poverty may be a real possibil- 
ity, the personal or noneconomic aspects of the women’s lives 
appear generally more influential than economic factors on 
whether she works at older ages. This result differs some- 
what, depending on the measure used to determine the extent 


of labor force participation. It is weaker when hours worked is 
the measure, seeming to indicate that hours are more often 
determined by the needs of the job. When weeks worked, 
working at all recently, or working more of the last 10 years are 
used as measures, the strength of personal factors appears 
greater. 

Economic issues do have some effect. White women work 
more. If there is no systematic difference in attitudes about 
market work between older white and older black women, ra- 
cial discrimination may be strong with regard to the black 
women in this cohort. Less family income (family income with- 
out the woman’s wage) is somewhat associated with her work- 
ing more weeks and more years out of the last 10 years. How- 
ever, the assertion of Honig that labor force participation is an 
ongoing personal decision among women—and that of 
Haider and Loughran that non-economic factors are more im- 
portant among older people in work decisions—seems borne 
out by the results of this study.*° Even controlling for income, 
married women are less likely to work, perhaps because of 
preferences for the use of time. Although David A. Weaver 
found no effect from parents or children in the household, 
these results show that living with more household members 
is generally associated with greater labor force participation.*” 


Notes 


(These may be household members who help with chores at 
home rather than needing the woman’s care.) 

It appears that older women who work do so because they 
prefer to engage in market work. Those with more education 
are likely to work more weeks but fewer hours. They probably 
hold jobs they enjoy and have more flexibility about their 
work schedules. Market work for this cohort seems to have 
been a part of their lives but not an overriding part. On aver- 
age, the proportion of their adult years they worked is not 
much over half. However, if market work has been a part of 
their lives, it is strongly associated with their labor force par- 
ticipation at older ages. 

Compared to this cohort, more recent cohorts of women 
have experienced a stronger lifetime labor force attachment. 
Whether the factors associated with working at older ages 
remain similar, or change with future cohorts of women who 
have more continuous work histories, should be addressed in 
future research in order to clarify the effect of policy recom- 
mendations. If these results hold for future cohorts of women, 
changing the Social Security program or other programs to 
provide work incentives would probably be more successful 
with older women if they focused on providing flexibility in 
work situations rather than financial incentives. 0 
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Précis 


New economy, 
better work? 


Changes in technology have generally 
been associated with changes in the 
labor market. The impact of increasing 
computerization of the economy is no 
exception, according to two recent 
reports. Statistics Canada analysts 
Marie Drolet and Rene Morissette 
compare the employees of “knowledge- 
based” firms to other workers. They find 
that among full-time workers in Canada, 
the average workweek in knowledge- 
based industries is just slightly longer 
than that for others. Hourly earnings, in 
contrast, were significantly higher in 
knowledge-based industries and 
workers in those industries were more 
likely to be covered by insurance plans, 
including supplements to the national 
medical care program in Canada, and to 
be offered a variety of personal and 
family support programs. Drolet and 
Morissette based their Perspectives on 
Labour and Income article on Canada’s 
Workplace and Employee Survey a 
linked file containing both employer and 
employee components. 

The Canadian research is com- 
plemented by some of the investigations 
Richard B. Freeman has made 
concerning the relationship between 
using computers and the Internet at 
work and one’s hours at work and hourly 
earnings. Freeman’s NBER working 
paper, “The Labour Market in the New 
Information Economy,” is more broadly 
based than Drolet and Morissette as it 
focuses on the 40 to 50-plus percent of 
workers in the United States that report 
using the Internet or computers at work. 
In regressions that include only 
computer use, Freeman finds a 5- to 6- 
percent increase in hours worked and 
an earnings premium of about 15 
percent. Internet use alone is associated 


with a similar increase in work hours and 
perhaps a slightly larger earnings 
premium. The joint effect of Internet and 
computer use is about 7 percent more 
hours and nearly 20 percent higher 
hourly earnings. 

Are these “New Economy” jobs 
better jobs? Drolet and Morissette note 
that workers in knowledge-based firms 
“received high wages, had good fringe 
benefits, profited from fitness and 
recreation services as well as employee 
assistance programs and were often in 
jobs whose requirements matched their 
education level. On the other hand, 
some of them worked fairly long hours, 
and those in service-producing 
knowledge-based workplaces were less 
likely to have a formal grievance 
system.” 

Freeman concludes that Internet and 
IT technologies have made important 
changes in the demand for labor, in 
wages and earnings, in jobseeking and 
recruiting, and in the way unions 
operate. He expects that “in the 
foreseeable future more labour market 
transactions—job search, recruitment, 
and matching—will occur over the Web 
and that union members and non- 
members alike will look to the Web as 
their way of learning how to address 
workplace problems.” 


Men’s retirement 
puzzle 


Since 1985, the actual track of the labor 
force participation rates for men in the 
age groups around 65 years have broken 
above their long-term trends. For at least 
three decades, these rates had been 
trending downward; since 1985 they 
have been roughly stable or slightly 
rising since then. In the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City’s Economic 
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Review, Richard Johnson investigates 
some of the reasons these changes may 
have occurred. 

Johnson first examines several 
aspects of Social Security—taxation of 
benefits, the potential for additional 
reduction of benefits, and the reduction 
in the “penalty” for working past the age 
of 65—and finds only the latter to have 
had a measurable, albeit small, impact. 
Second, although there is a theoretical 
case for the shift toward defined- 
contribution pension plans contributing 
to later retirement—tt is rarely costly to 
defer retirement under such a plan— 
the trend toward them and away from 
defined-benefit plans started at least 
5 years before the changes in 
participation rate trends. Third, 
Johnson finds that the slower overall 
rate in labor force growth would not 
have much long-term effect in terms of 
encouraging older men to stay in the 
labor force. 

Johnson concludes that what is in 
essence a reversal of a trend toward a 
reduced labor supply is still a puzzle and 
“the longer the trend in male retirement 
ages is stable or rising, the more puzzling 
it will be.” id 
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Worker co-op lessons 


Worker Participation: Lessons from 
the Worker Co-ops of the Pacific 
Northwest. By John Pencavel. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
2001, 117 pp., $12.95/softcover. 


The two most important factors causing 
firms to shift away from traditional sys- 
tems of work and toward systems involv- 
ing more worker participation are the grow- 
ing demand for qualitative flexibility and 
the increasingly indirect nature of work. 
Qualitative flexibility refers to capabilities 
for qualitative improvement in the areas 
of product design, manufacture, and de- 
livery—such as capabilities for reducing 
the time and cost incurred in switching 
between alternative product lines, improv- 
ing a product design, or incorporating 
design improvements into the production 
of a good. Competitive demands for quali- 
tative flexibility have increased as stan- 
dards of living have risen over time, as 
world populations have become increas- 
ingly stratified along the lines of tastes 
and custom, and as microprocessor tech- 
nologies have greatly reduced the costs 
of information. Demands for qualitative 
flexibility call for work systems based on 
positive incentives that will engage work- 
ers’ skills and knowledge toward improv- 
ing quality and productivity, and toward 
mastering the frequent changes in the pro- 
cess that these goals require. 

A second factor causing firms to shift 
toward greater worker participation is the 
increasingly indirect nature of work, which 
has resulted as service sector employment 
has displaced manufacturing sector em- 
ployment and as microprocessor technol- 
ogy is implemented throughout the op- 
erations of firms. Much service work is 
indirect for the same reason that computer- 
based work is—it’s mental. The reduced 
ability to monitor such work reduces the 
effectiveness of incentive systems based 
on monitoring and the threat of dismissal, 
and instead calls for a system based on 
positive incentives and motivation that is 
intrinsic to the work itself. 
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An important area of research span- 
ning fields in economics, sociology, and 
management science concerns the char- 
acterization and assessment of U.S. firms’ 
efforts to respond to the changing nature 
of work and to new imperatives for quali- 
tative flexibility by shifting toward sys- 
tems based on positive incentives and 
worker participation. Although competi- 
tion has been increasing and becoming 
more global in scope since well before 
World War II, there exists only a relatively 
short history of experience during which 
firms have confronted both greatly in- 
creased competitive demands for qualita- 
tive flexibility and the wide dissemination 
of microprocessor technology. This 
confluence of events has increased the 
complexity of decisionmaking, as micro- 
processor technology provides an effec- 
tive, extremely flexible tool for building 
qualitative flexibility into the production 
process. Because of this flexibility, firms 
can implement microprocessor technolo- 
gies in ways that reinforce and reproduce 
existing practices in the firm, including the 
social and cultural environment, or they 
can use the new technologies in ways that 
help bring about wide-sweeping cultural 
change. The last decade has, in fact, re- 
vealed a proliferation of strategies by 
firms. 

John Pencavel’s book, Worker Partici- 
pation: Lessons from the Worker Co-ops 
of the Pacific Northwest, is a comparative 
study of the internal organization, market 
behavior, and performance characteristics 
of organizations that epitomize the extreme 
case of worker participation in the United 
States—the plywood and forestry work- 
ers’ cooperatives of the Pacific Northwest. 
Pencavel evaluates the relative effective- 
ness of the worker cooperative and con- 
ventional capitalist firm along each of 
these dimensions, using data that 
Pencavel and Ben Craig collected for most 
of the population of plywood coopera- 
tives existing in Washington State over 
the 80s and 90s. Pencavel provides a 
simple, clear analysis that is of potential 
value to a diverse audience of research- 
ers, firms, and lay individuals. 
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The distinctive feature of the worker 
cooperative’s internal organization is work- 
ers’ role as both owners and managers of | 
the establishment; they both supply capi- 
tal to its operations and reap the profits. 
The owner/manager role of workers in co- 
operative establishments provides the — 
social foundation for organizational struc- | 
tures that coordinate production, motivate 
and monitor worker activity, and provide 
effective constraints against moral hazard | 
in ways that illustrate a logic of organiza- | 
tion very different from that seen in con- 
ventional capitalist firms. 

Cooperative establishments coordi- 
nate activity by the mechanism of “voice,” 
involving extensive sharing of informa- | 
tion and use of the democratic process in | 
decisionmaking. Voice mechanisms work | 
best in organizations in which workers are 
homogeneous and the costs of decision- | 
making are low. For this reason, co-ops __ 
attempt to increase worker homogeneity _ 
by implementing rules and policies that | 
minimize skill and pay differentials, and 
by maintaining a strong culture of coop- 
eration, trust, and mutual respect. The 
voice mechanism of coordination con- 
trasts with the traditional hierarchies still |] 
used in some firms, in which “exit” is the | 
primary means of dealing with manager/ 
worker conflict. Pencavel suggests that | 
the relative efficiency of systems based 
on “voice” versus “exit” depends on the | 
cost of switching between alternative em- _ 
ployment relationships; “voice” mecha- | 
nisms should dominate in contexts | 
wherein the costs of switching are high. 

Recent research suggests that changes 
in the nature of work and in the impera- | 
tives of competition discussed earlier 
have, in fact, increased the cost of identi- — 
fying good matches between the skills and 
capabilities of particular workers and the | 
work to which they are assigned. Over | 
the last decade, firms’ shifts to quality- | 
oriented, customer-driven production 
systems have led to a proliferation ofboth | 
customized products and of the customer- 
service strategies designed to deliver 
them. These shifts have greatly increased 
the degree of specialization within occu- 


| 


} 


| pational categories—especially within 


professional, technical, and service jobs— 
and are very likely to have increased the 
costs of finding suitable candidates for 
individual jobs. 

The owner/manager role of workers in 


_ | co-ops keeps worker motivation high for 

| much the same reasons that self-employed 
“|| individuals tend to be highly motivated; 
| workers both own the establishment and 


reap the benefits of its operation. While 


spreading of profits among many work- 


_ ers, motivation is kept high by maintain- 


ing high rates of worker participation in 
managing the establishment. Membership 
on the planning board is rotated among 
workers such that no worker group domi- 


“§ nates, and the flow of information is very 


high. Workers monitor each other under 
this system, and co-ops’ efforts at increas- 


“ing worker homogeneity and raising 
“| awareness of the equal interest of each in 
“| the organization’s success is partially 
“) aimed at encouraging this worker-worker 
‘ monitoring. Worker motivation in the co- 
“4 operative setting is in sharp contrast with 
‘| the system in most conventional capital- 
‘\% ist firms, in which the attachment of worker 
‘} pay to time worked creates the need to 
“| monitor workers’ efforts. Employee moni- 
“@ toring in this setting is both costly and 
“4 often brings forth only grudging effort on 


the part of workers. 
The owner/manager role of workers in 


| the cooperative also avoids problems of 
1 moral hazard created by the separation of 
- ownership and control in conventional 
) firms, which are very often addressed to- 

i. day by conferring on managers’ owner- 
| ship shares in the firms they manage. Re- 
} cent U.S. experience with the misuse of 


schemes that partially compensate man- 


_ agers in the form of stock options attests 


to the complexity of the moral hazard is- 


sue, and to the vulnerability of such 
_ schemes designed to mitigate moral haz- 


ard to environmental changes that alter 


| | the spectrum of opportunities facing man- 


agers. Ownership of the plywood co-ops 
was structured such that each worker 


4 purchased a single share upon joining the 


this effect is diluted in the co-op by the — 


co-op, and a number of shares were is- 
sued to roughly correspond to the num- 
ber expected to be working at one time. 
The price of shares was kept within the 
reach of ordinary workers. 

The market behavior of worker coop- 
eratives presents more of a challenge for 
promoters of this organizational form. Co- 
Operatives’ responses to market price sig- 
nals conform well to the predictions of 
the income maximization model of organi- 
zation. Wages are not included in the cal- 
culation of costs in this model, and the 
decision problem is one of balancing di- 
minishing returns to labor against the 
gains to income from spreading fixed costs 
over many units of output. Adjustment to 
changes in output price takes the form of 
price adjustment rather than quantity ad- 
justment. A price increase of the good is 
soon reflected in a similar wage increase 
paid to workers, and vice versa, while the 
amount of quantity adjustment is minimal. 
Cooperative establishments thus fail to 
respond to market price signals in ways 
that allocate resources efficiently. They 
fail to direct significant additional re- 
sources toward the increased production 
of goods that are rising in value, and they 
fail to direct significant resources away 
from the production of goods whose value 
to society is declining. 

There also exists evidence that banks 
view cooperative establishments as be- 
ing somewhat complicated, and as hav- 
ing both a surplus of interested 
decisionmaking parties and a scarcity of 
individuals equipped with real business 
acumen. These factors, together with the 
inherent risk of the cooperative form, ac- 
count for significantly higher capital costs 
than those incurred by capitalist firms. 

Turning to the characteristics of the 
production process, the capital equipment 
and the process itself were much the same 
in cooperatives and capitalist firms. The 
ratio of capital to output was similar, and 
although the lathes were bigger in co-ops, 
the work in both was noisy, mind-numb- 
ing, and workers’ role in the process was 
basically that of an extension of the ma- 
chine. The main differences between the 
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production processes used in coopera- 
tives and capitalist firms lay in the scale of 
operations used and in the focus of work- 
ers’ efforts. While output and employment 
of the cooperatives and unionized capi- 
talist mills were about the same, the clas- 
sical (nonunion) capitalist mills were about 
one-third the size. Workers in the larger 
cooperative establishments also took ex- 
traordinary care in choosing the logs and 
in performing the work, such that quality 
was kept high and wastage at an absolute 
minimum. This emphasis on minimizing 
waste is consistent with the notion that 
activity in a worker cooperative is directed 
to the goal of maximizing worker income. 
In the classical mills, workers’ efforts ap- 
pear to be more focused on maximizing 
output per time period, an emphasis more 
consistent with a model of profit maximi- 
zation in which worker wages are counted 
as a cost of production. 

These differences accounted for 36 
percent lower output per worker in the 
cooperative than in the capitalist mill, and 
36 percent greater output per log in the 
cooperative than in the classical mill. The 
elasticity of output with respect to input 
usage was much lower in the cooperative 
mills than in the capitalist mills, and the 
number of labor hours per log used was 
more than four times greater in the coop- 
erative mills. Both of these factors re- 
flected the great care the co-ops used to 
minimize waste, relative to that seen in the 
capitalist mills. 

These contrasts also correspond to dif- 
ferences in the estimated parameters of 
the production function, that is, the math- 
ematical model that describes the relation- 
ship between inputs and output in the two 
settings. Direct comparison of the produc- 
tivity of the capitalist versus cooperative 
production processes is complicated by 
large differences in the scale of operations 
used in the two settings. Pencavel and 
Craig modeled the productivity perfor- 
mance of the two processes by separately 
applying the parameters of the coopera- 
tive and capitalist firms’ production func- 
tions to a range of input levels, thus yield- 
ing the implied output for a range of pro- 
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duction counterfactual cases at different 
levels of input usage. The results sug- 
gested that cooperative establishments 
were considerably more productive than 
classical mills at each level of input usage, 
and further suggested the existence of 
increasing returns to scale in the plywood 
industry, which the cooperatives exploited 
to better effect than the capitalist mills. 

Pencavel also estimated and compared 
the lifetime returns to working in a coop- 
erative versus a capitalist mill. While the 
lifetime expected return to working in a 
cooperative appears to be significantly 
higher than that in a classical mill, these 
gains come at the expense of a high de- 
gree of worker risk. Not only are workers’ 
wages Closely tied to the often volatile 
output price, but what can amount to a 
large portion of the worker’s life-savings 
are invested in the ownership share that 
he is required to purchase and hold as a 
condition of membership. According to 
Pencavel, these risks probably account 
for the under-valuation of cooperative 
shares. 

The high degree of financial! risk in- 
curred by workers in the plywood coop- 
eratives was also accompanied by a sig- 
nificantly higher risk of physical injury than 
existed in the capitalist mills. According 
to Pencavel, these observations suggest 
the possibility that individuals self-se- 
lected into the cooperatives and capital- 
ist firms on the basis of attitudes toward 
risk and other, perhaps correlated, features 
of the cultural environment. Pencavel pro- 
poses the intriguing notion that a so- 
called “separating equilibrium” between 
establishment types based on different 
systems of shared values could explain 
the 80-year-long co-existence of coopera- 
tives and capitalist firms. 

While Pencavel’s analysis remains 
within the confines of the economist’s 
model of organization—with its restrictive 
assumptions regarding the nature of self 
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interest, the exogeneity of preferences, 
and the bases of worker motivation—he 
nonetheless stresses the importance of 
the “black box” elements, which that 
model largely ignores. Among the black 
box items that Pencavel suggests is im- 
portant to understanding worker partici- 
pation is a model of social process by 
which social capital in the environment is 
embodied in the relationships between or- 
ganizations and individuals. Pencavel re- 
minds us that the social foundations of 
worker participation in the United States 
today are very different from those that 
molded the character of the highly partici- 
patory work systems of the past in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere. For example, worker 
franchise in U.S. cooperatives has always 
been based on legal rights of ownership; 
it was never based on workers’ social role 
as workers in the wider society. Similarly, 
the culture of individual capitalist firms in 
the United States is a deliberately created, 
firm-specific culture; it is not the product 
of exogenous factors in the firm environ- 
ment that account for a high degree of 
worker homogeneity. 

These considerations are important 
because of the large role that culture plays 
in work systems based on positive incen- 
tives. While worker autonomy and 
decisionmaking authority are key to high 
worker motivation in such systems, cul- 
tural values of mutual respect, trust, and 
cooperation play a key role in harnessing 
worker initiative, skill, and creativity into 
a highly effective coordination mecha- 
nism. Pencavel notes that the under-utili- 
zation of voice mechanisms of coordina- 
tion in the United States is partially due to 
the public good characteristics of worker 
participation, but also to the character of 
labor laws such as the National Labor 
Relations Act of 1935. This law effectively 
circumscribes joint worker/management 
cooperation to settings exclusively re- 
served for collective bargaining. More 
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generally, the character of U.S. economic 
and legal institutions that were erected 
with the New Deal legislation of the 30s 
reflect the timing of U.S. industrialization | 
during the era of mass production. These _ 
institutions are accordingly predicated on 
the needs and assumptions of that sys- 
tem, including the assumptions of cheap 
labor, conflicting labor relations, econo- 
mies of scale, and expanding markets. 

In Worker Participation: Lessons from 
the Worker Co-ops of the Pacific North- 
west, John Pencavel provides a clear and 
simple account of the factors that shape 
stark differences in the functioning and 
performance of cooperative versus capi- 
talist firms. While much recent research is 
aimed at demonstrating the importance to 
firms’ productivity performance of the 
particular mix of policies impacting worker 
activity, the use of participatory practices 
in U.S. firms still serves primarily as a mo- 
tivational tool, not as the primary means 
of coordinating activity. Pencavel’s exami- 
nation of U.S. worker cooperatives, in 
which worker participation is the actual 
means of coordinating activity, shows how 
assumptions regarding the structure of 
ownership account for basic differences 
in the model of organization functioning. 
These include basic differences not only 
in the way activity is coordinated, but also 
in the way the work is accomplished and 
in the factors affecting worker motivation. 
The reader takes away a solid practical 
understanding of why cooperatives, al- 
though quite risky and failing to allocate 
resources efficiently, nonetheless outper- 
form other organizational forms in the high 
degree of worker motivation, productive 
efficiency, and resource conservation that 
is achieved. 


—Jane Osburn 

Office of Occupational Statistics 
and Employment Projections, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current LADOF ofa}#istics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 43, and 47. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 were re- 
vised in the February 2002 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16-17 
were revised in the July 2002 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2002. A 
brief explanation of the seasonal adjustment 
methodology appears in “Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
49 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
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hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cP! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www. bls.gov/Ipe/ 

For additional information on interna- 

tional comparisons data, see International 
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Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
Overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 
Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
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tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers: 
producer prices by stage of processing: 
overall prices by stage of processing: and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour ofall persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the seriés, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-24) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 60,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 


for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
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ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 2001 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2002 data, published in the July issue 
of the Review. Coincident with the bench- 
mark adjustment, historical seasonally ad- 
justed data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
2000 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1997 forward were revised 
with the release of the May 2002 data. 

In addition to the routine benchmark re- 
visions and updated seasonal factors intro- 
duced with the release of the May 2002 data, 
the first estimates for the transportation and 
public utilities; retail trade; and finance, in- 
surance, and real estate industries were pub- 
lished from a new probability-based sample 
design. These industries are the third group 
to convert to a probability-based sample 
under a 4-year phase-in plan of a sample 
redesign project. The completion of the 
phase-in for the redesign, in June 2003 for 
the services industry, will coincide with the 
conversion of national establishment survey 
series from industry coding based on the 
1987 Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
system to the North American Industry 
Classification System (NAICS). For additional 
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information, see the the June 2002 issue of 
Employment and Earnings. 
Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2002 data. 
Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 


just establishment survey data. This proce- 


dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12—17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Current Employment Statistics: (202) 
691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
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established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT DATA 
in this section are derived from the quar- 
terly tax reports submitted to State em- 
ployment security agencies by private and 
State and local government employers sub- 
ject to State unemployment insurance (ul) 
laws and from Federal, agencies subject to 
the Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees (ucFE) program. Each 
quarter, State agencies edit and process the 
data and send the information to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

The Covered Employment and Wages 
data, also referred as ES-202 data, are 
the most complete enumeration of em- 
ployment and wage information by in- 
dustry at the national, State, metropoli- 
tan area, and county levels. They have 
broad economic significance in evaluat- 
ing labor market trends and major in- 
dustry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, es-202 monthly employment 
data represent the number of covered 
workers who worked during, or received 
pay for, the pay period that included the 
12th day of the month. Covered private 
industry employment includes most cor- 
porate officials, executives, supervisory 
personnel, professionals, clerical workers, 
wage earners, piece workers, and part-time 
workers. It excludes proprietors, the un- 
incorporated self-employed, unpaid fam- 
ily members, and certain farm and domes- 
tic workers. Certain types of nonprofit 
employers, such as religious organizations, 
are given a choice of coverage or exclusion 
in a number of States. Workers in these 
organizations are, therefore, reported to a 
limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holi- 
day, paid vacation, and the like, are in- 
cluded. Persons on the payroll of more 
than one firm during the period are 
counted by each ur-subject employer if 
they meet the employment definition 


noted earlier. The employment count ex- 
cludes workers who earned no wages 
during the entire applicable pay period 
because of work stoppages, temporary 
layoffs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based 
on reports of monthly employment and 
quarterly wages submitted each quarter to 
State agencies for all Federal installations 
with employees covered by the Unem- 
ployment Compensation for Federal 
Employees (UCFE) program, except for 
certain national security agencies, 
which are omitted for security reasons. 
Employment for all Federal agencies for 
any given month is based on the number 
of persons who worked during or received 
pay for the pay period that included the 
12th of the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory. or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is 
typically at a single physical location and 
engaged in one, or predominantly one, type 
of economic activity for which a single in- 
dustrial classification may be applied. Oc- 
casionally, a single physical location en- 
compasses two or more distinct and sig- 
nificant activities. Each activity should be 
reported as a separate establishment if 
separate records are kept and the various 
activities are classified under different four- 
digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one estab- 
lishment; thus, the establishment is the 
predominant reporting unit or statistical 
entity for reporting employment and wages 
data. Most employers, including State and 
local governments who operate more than 
one establishment in a State, file a Mul- 
} tiple Worksite Report each quarter, in ad- 
ij dition to their quarterly u1 report. The 

_ Multiple Worksite Report is used to col- 
_ lect separate employment and wage data 
for each of the employer’s establishments, 


i) which are not detailed on the ur report. 


| Some very small multi-establishment em- 
ployers do not file a Multiple Worksite 


3 Report. When the total employment in an 


employer’s secondary establishments (all 


= establishments other than the largest) is 


10 or fewer, the employer generally will 
| file a consolidated report for all establish- 


3) ments. Also, some employers either can- 


) not or will not report at the establishment 
/ level and thus aggregate establishments into 
one consolidated unit, or possibly several 
| units, though not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the re- 
porting unit is the installation: a single 
- location at which a department, agency, or 
other government body has civilian em- 


ployees. Federal agencies follow slightly 
different criteria than do private employ- 
ers when breaking down their reports by 
installation. They are permitted to combine as 
a single statewide unit: 1) all installations with 
10 or fewer workers, and 2) all installations 
that have a combined total in the State of fewer 
than 50 workers. Also, when there are fewer 
than 25 workers in all secondary installations 
in a State, the secondary installations may be 
combined and reported with the major instal- 
lation. Last, ifa Federal agency has fewer than 
five employees in a State, the agency head- 
quarters office (regional office, district of- 
fice) serving each State may consolidate the 
employment and wages data for that State 
with the data reported to the State in which 
the headquarters is located. As a result of 
these reporting rules, the number of report- 
ing units is always larger than the number of 
employers (or government agencies) but 
smaller than the number of actual establish- 
ments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from 
worksites of very small size to those with 
1,000 employees or more. The size category 
is determined by the establishment’s March 
employment level. It is important to note 
that each establishment of a multi-establish- 
ment firm is tabulated separately into the 
appropriate size category. The total employ- 
ment level of the reporting multi-establish- 
ment firm is not used in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, 
regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which compen- 
sation is paid. Under most State laws or regu- 
lations, wages include bonuses, stock options, 
the cash value of meals and lodging, tips and 
other gratuities, and, in some States, employer 
contributions to certain deferred compensa- 
tion plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
(oasp1), health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, workers’ compensation, and private 
pension and welfare funds are not reported 
as wages. Employee contributions for the 
same purposes, however, as well as money 
withheld for income taxes, union dues, and 
so forth, are reported even though they are 
deducted from the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for all 
pay periods ending within the quarter. This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equiva- 
lent of any type of remuneration, severance 
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pay, withholding taxes, and retirement de- 
ductions. Federal employee remuneration 
generally covers the same types of services 
as for workers in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by dividing 
total annual wages by annual average employ- 
ment. A further division by 52 yields average 
weekly wages per employee. Annual pay data 
only approximate annual earnings because an 
individual may not be employed by the same 
employer all year or may work for more than 
one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual pay is af- 
fected by the ratio of full-time to part-time 
workers as well as the number of individuals 
in high-paying and low-paying occupations. 
When average pay levels between States and 
industries are compared, these factors should 
be taken into consideration. For example, in- 
dustries characterized by high proportions 
of part-time workers will show average wage 
levels appreciably less than the weekly pay 
levels of regular full-time employees in these 
industries. The opposite effect characterizes 
industries with low proportions of part-time 
workers, or industries that typically sched- 
ule heavy weekend and overtime work. Aver- 
age wage data also may be influenced by work 
stoppages, labor turnover rates, retroactive 
payments, seasonal factors, bonus payments, 
and so on. 


Notes on the data 


To insure the highest possible quality of data, 
State employment security agencies verify 
with employers and update, if necessary, the 
industry, location, and ownership classifica- 
tion of all establishments on a 3-year cycle. 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are in- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year. Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter. For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly compa- 
rable with earlier years. 

The 1999 county data used to calculate 
the 1999-2000 changes were adjusted for 
changes in industry and county classification 
to make them comparable to data for 2000. 
As a result, the adjusted 1999 data differ to 
some extent from the data available on the 
Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/cew/home.htm. 

County definitions are assigned accord- 
ing to Federal Information Processing Stan- 
dards Publications as issued by the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
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as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and, in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created. County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 
(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the cov- 
ered employment and wage data, contact the 
Division of Administrative Statistics and La- 
bor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the Con- 
sumer Price Index’s fixed market basket of 
goods and services—to measure change over 
time in employer costs of employing labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State and 
local government establishments providing 
6,000 occupational observations selected to 
represent total employment in each sector. On 
average, each reporting unit provides wage and 
compensation information on five well-speci- 
fied occupations. Data are collected each quar- 
ter for the pay period including the 12th day 
of March, June, September, and December. 
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Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed em- 
ployment weights from the 1980 Census of 
Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes and 
the index for State and local governments. 
(Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ com- 
pensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) were 
published beginning in 1981. Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) are available on the 
Internet: 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
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691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 

Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 


determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits. such as 
life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of coverage 
within a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted 
over the 1979-89 period excluded 
establishments in Alaska and Hawaii, as well 
as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 


(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers  in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 32-42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
1982 = 100 for many Producer Price Indexes, 
1982-84 = 100 for many Consumer Price In- 
dexes (unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 
100 for International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
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whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the CPI-W. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U 
covers professional, managerial, and techni- 
cal workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The CPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 33. The areas listed are as 
indicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cpI-u. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the CPI-w. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI-w 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION On con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 
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Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domestic 
producers of commodities in all stages of 
processing. The sample used for calculating 
these indexes currently contains about 3,200 
commodities and about 80,000 quotations 
per month, selected to represent the move- 
ment of prices of all commodities produced 
in the manufacturing; agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing: mining; and gas and electricity 
and public utilities sectors. The stage-of- 
processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use 
or material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code 
extension of the sic developed by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies 
on a voluntary and confidential basis. Prices 
generally are reported for the Tuesday of 
the week containing the 13th day of the 
month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
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price indexes for nonmilitary goods and ser- 
vices traded between the United States and 
the rest of the world. The export price index 
provides a measure of price change for all 
products sold by U.S. residents to foreign 
buyers. (“Residents” is defined as in the na- 
tional income accounts; it includes corpora- 
tions, businesses, and individuals, but does 
not require the organizations to be U.S. 
owned nor the individuals to have U.S. citi- 
zenship.) The import price index provides a 
measure of price change for goods purchased 
from other countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by mail 
questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the data are 
collected directly from the exporter or im- 
porter, although in a few cases, prices are 
obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification, the three-digit level 
for the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SITC), and the four-digit level of detail for the 
Harmonized System. Aggregate import 
indexes by coun-try or region of origin are 
also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute both 
indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
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questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms of 
transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of Inter- 
national Prices: (202) 691—7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial corpo- 
rate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compen- 
sation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor pay- 
ments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, non-energy ma- 
terials, and purchased business ser-vices. 
Compensation per hour is total com- 
pensation divided by hours at work. Total 


compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits. depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments 
except unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total 
hours at work of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family 
workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons 
adjusted for the effects of changes in the 
education and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of ser- 
vices from the capital stock used in pro- 
duction. It is developed from measures of 
the net stock of physical assets—equip- 
ment, structures, land, and inventories— 
weighted by rental prices for each type of 
asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes 
in labor and capital input with weights 
which represent each component’s share 
of total cost. Combined units of labor, 
capital, energy, materials, and purchased 
business services are similarly derived by 
combining changes in each input with 
weights that represent each input’s share 
of total costs. The indexes for each input 
and for combined units are based on 
changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year 
(the Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (cpp) the 
following outputs: general government, 
nonprofit institutions, paid employees of 
private households, and the rental value 


of owner-occupied dwellings. Nonfarm 
business also excludes farming. Private 
business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. 
The measures are supplied by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce’s Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis. Annual estimates of manu- 
facturing sectoral output are produced by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Quarterly 
manufacturing output indexes from the 
Federal Reserve Board are adjusted to these 
annual output measures by the BLS. Com- 
pensation data are developed from data of 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 
are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43—46 describe the re- 
lationship between output in real terms 
and the labor and capital inputs involved 
in its production. They show the changes 
from period to period in the amount of 
goods and services produced per unit of 
input. 

Although these measures relate output 
to hours and capital services, they do not 
measure the contributions of labor, capi- 
tal, or any other specific factor of produc- 
tion. Rather, they reflect the joint effect 
of many influences, including changes in 
technology; shifts in the composition of 
the labor force; capital investment; level 
of output; changes in the utilization of 
capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of pro- 
duction; managerial skill; and characteris- 
tics and efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division 
of Productivity Research: (202) 691- 
5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and 
measures of multifactor productivity for 
three-digit manufacturing industries and 
railroad transportation. The industry 
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measures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Accounts 
framework used for the major sector 
measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing 
an index of industry output by an index of 
labor input. For most industries, output 
indexes are derived from data on the value 
of industry output adjusted for price 
change. For the remaining industries, out- 
put indexes are derived from data on the 
physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the 
hours of all employees (production workers 
and nonproduction workers), the hours of all 
persons (paid employees, partners, propri- 
etors, and unpaid family workers), or the 
number of employees, depending upon the 
industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output 
produced, and are derived by dividing an 
index of labor compensation by an index 
of output. Labor compensation includes 
payroll as well as supplemental pay- 
ments, including both legally required ex- 
penditures and payments for voluntary 
programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived 
by dividing an index of industry output 
by an index of the combined inputs con- 
sumed in producing that output. Com- 
bined inputs include capital, labor, and 
intermediate purchases. The measure of 
capital input used represents the flow of 
services from the capital stock used in 
production. It is developed from measures 
of the net stock of physical assets— 
equipment, structures, land, and invento- 
ries. The measure of intermediate pur- 
chases is a combination of purchased ma- 
terials, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of the Census,with 
additional data supplied by other govern- 
ment agencies, trade associations, and 
other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
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constructed. For some transportation in- 
dustries, only indexes of output per em- 
ployee are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Industry 
Productivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International 
Comparisons 


(Tables 47-49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a 
lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unemploy- 
ment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau ad- 
justs the figures for selected countries, where 
necessary, for all known major definitional 
differences. Although precise comparability 
may not be achieved, these adjusted figures 
provide a better basis for international com- 
parisons than the figures regularly published 
by each country. For further information on 
adjustments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Austra- 
lia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 onward, 
and the Netherlands; and 14 and older in Italy 
prior to 1993. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward 
are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, 
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whereas the age at which compulsory school- 
ing ends remains at 15. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
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made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4—1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 


bot 
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For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent: 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions 
regarding current availability were added, 
and the period of active workseeking was 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate by 0.4 percentage point, 
from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the mea- 
surement period for the labor force sur- 
vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks 
of the year rather than one week each 
month and a new adjustment for popula- 
tion totals was introduced. The impact 
was to raise the unemployment rate by 
approximately 0.5 percentage point, from 
7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden re- 
vised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 


_ employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 


1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 


P 9 from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
..) to include students. 


The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for stu- 
dents seeking work lowered Sweden’s 
1987 unemployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 


— percent. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 


_® ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
_B Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


)| Manufacturing productivity 
| i and labor costs 


) Description of the series 


wd) Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 


§ manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
j\ hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
y hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
© States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 


countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added 
in manufacturing from the national ac- 
counts of each country. However, the 
output series for Japan prior to 1970 is 
an index of industrial production, and the 
national accounts measures for the United 
Kingdom are essentially identical to their 
indexes of industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the 
United States are the gross product origi- 
nating (value added) measures prepared 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. Com- 
parable manufacturing output data cur- 
rently are not available prior to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of 
Gross Product by Industry, 1959-94,” 
Survey of Current Business, August 1996, 
pp. 133-55.) The Japanese value added 
series is based upon one set of fixed price 
weights for the years 1970 through 1997. 
Output series for the other foreign econo- 
mies also employ fixed price weights, but 
the weights are updated periodically (for 
example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 43 and 45 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
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in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994—97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufacturing 
output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 
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Current Labor Statistics 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
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continued beginning with the 1993 sur- 
vey. The number of days away from 
work or days of restricted work activity 
does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which 
the employee would not have worked, 
such as a Federal holiday, even though 
able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or 
lost work days per 100 full-time work- 
ers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported during 
the year. Some conditions, for example, long- 
term latent illnesses caused by exposure to 
carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to the 
workplace and are not adequately recognized 
and reported. These long-term latent illnesses 
are believed to be understated in the survey’s 
illness measure. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are 
those which are easier to directly relate to 
workplace activity (for example, contact der- 
matitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of inju- 
ries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full-time 
workers. For this purpose, 200,000 employee 
hours represent 100 employee years (2,000 
hours per employee). Full detail on the avail- 
able measures is presented in the annual bulle- 
tin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 
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Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and Work- 
ing Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or access 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/iip/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family members, 
and Federal, State, and local government 
workers are covered by the program. To be 
included in the fatality census, the decedent 
must have been employed (that is working 
for pay, compensation, or profit) at the time 
of the event, engaged in a legal work activity, 
or present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 


such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 


the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: http://www.bls.gov/iip/ 


Where to find additional data 


Current and historical statistics from Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys are 
available at the addresses listed on the inside back cover of this Review, or on 


the Internet at 


http://www.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 
2000 2001 2002 
Selected indicators 2000 2001 
iT] iT} IV ! l i IV | | iT] 
=| ue + + = 


Employment data 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey): " 


Labor force participation rate 67.2 66.9 67.3 67.0 67.1 67.2 66.9 66.8 66.9 66.5 66.7 
Employment-population ratio 64.5 63.8 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.4 63.9 63.6 63.1 62.8 62.8 
Unemployment rate........ccccccccseeeeseeeseeeeeessesessennreesennanencees 4.0 48 4.0 41 4.0 4.2 4.5 48 5.6 56 5.9 
MO nines -coseeeestenectccesontense sauna avees 3.9 48 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.6 4.9 57 5:7 6.0 
16 to 24 years 9.7 11.4 9.7 9.8 9.6 10.6 11.2 11.5 12.7 12.9 12.8 
25 years and over 2.8 3.6 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.4 3.0 4.4 4.5 4.9 
41 4.7 41 4.2 4.0 41 4.3 48 5:5) Re) 5.8 

16 to 24 years 8.9 9.7 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.7 9.2 10.0 10.6 11.0 12 
3.2 3.7 3.2 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.4 3.7 44 4.4 4.8 


25 years and over... 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ' 
131,720 | 131,922] 131,819] 131,876} 132,185 | 132,559 132,193 | 131,943 | 131,130} 130,759 | 130,706 


111,018 | 110,989 | 110,860) 111,219 | 111,551) 111,687 111,332 | 110,939} 110,035 | 109,594} 109,505 


GOOdS-PrOGUCING...........:ssssscescosneseesscneceeneneserneeeesanesneses 25,649 24,949 25,690 25,681 25,626 25,493 25,136 24,786 24,375 24,049 23,879 
ManUfactUritng: <7. cceeecscresnccss-asancetoutteracneanersceesrosense¥nas 4} 18,473 17,695 18,510 18,494 18,400 18,196 17,872 17,538 17,174 16,883 16,776 
S@rvice-ProdUcing)......:-...secserscssoossonserussiccsanseessemeessisnnnese= 106,051 | 106,978 | 106,129] 106,195 | 106,559) 106,941 | 107,057 | 107,157 106,755 | 106,711 | 106,827 
Average hours: 
Private sector 34.5 34.2 34.4 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.1 34.1 34.2 34.2 
Manufacturing 41.6 40.7 41.8 41.5 41.1 41.0 40.8 40.7 40.5 40.8 41.0 
Owvortiimecc.cove or censtecterecemcccaten sts meneame eee arineeaasenecasiae 4.6 3.9 4.7 4.5 4.4 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.0 4.2 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 4.1 41 1.0 1.0 7 1.3 9 sere 8 1.0 9 
Private industry workers.. 4.4 4.2 1.2 9 7 1.4 1.0 9 8 Si itent 
Goods-producing’ 4.4 3.8 1.2 9 6 1.3 7 8 1.2 
‘ eg 
S@rviCO-PIOGUCING” .0.2....ccccseccsessepesesnnsnesssnencensnscsonasvenasenssaaten 4.4 4.3 1.2 1.0 7 1.4 1.0 1.0 8 14 1.2 
State and local government WOFKETS..........cceeeeeeeetereeeesesese ress 3.0 4.2 3 1.3 7 9 6 2.1 6 6 4 


Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
3 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 2000 | 2001 sana 2001 2002 
iH] HT} IV I i) Ml IV I Il 


Compensation data’ 


Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 


Civilian noma tintsseccccssiecassescetonsneccceoreentoncueaseetevecass onaten! 41 44 1.0 1.0 0.7 1.3 0.9 1.2 0.8 1.0 0.9 

Privates MOmtanin <3. a<csacsvernsake-carcentgcrecevactecnremrercevatocgnanve 4.4 4.2 tre 9 7 1.4 1.0 9 8 11 ted 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 

Civilian nonfarm.............ccccccseee asin 3.8 3.7 1.0 11 6 11 9 1.0 lf A) 8 


BPRTVARO SOM MAII cus -ctsacancecencchacssskanantecetecstewisvert eseomenncans 3.9 3.8 1.0 1.0 6 1,2 1.0 8 8 9 1.0 
Price data‘ 

Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 1.6 3.4 Vi 8 2 3 1.0 ed -.9 A 5 

Producer Price Index: 
FARES GOODS 85 ors cr ae seh eet ccnacastoroee cothtxaaccteuceessctneee 3.5 -1.8 1.8 6 4 9 8 -.3 -3.2 1.1 2 
! Finished CONSUMES GOOUSS. ccsscecccsscksconnsscescnstsevacsoacssensee 4.3 -2.4 1.3 8 al 1.2 1.0 -.3 4.3 1.5 4 
| Capital equipment) .cc.:: sc scusteasas eae ctor sx cnc eee eeennee 1.2 1.0 | -7.2 1.1 -1 7.1 -1 all 2.9 -.3 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 4.0 -.2 1.4 1.0 -.3 .2 6 -1.0 -3.6 9 11 
GHGS ARS AS recess sastees snxcesbuheeacesvae senctrosuathevencesnacrsusceverey , oid -8.8 -6.0 24 9.4 -3.5 -6.6 -12.0 12.2 8.0 37.1 

Productivity data® 


Output per hour of all persons: 
BUSINOSS SOCRON 55 caiceipcsinsascas un cvudesnasescutetateaedtvssnesaabhacscastenve 3.0 1.1 6.7 4 2.1 -1.5 -.2 1.8 7.6 8.3 ers 


| Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
| calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not The data are seasonally adjusted. 
| seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. ? Output per hour of all employees. 


? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2001 2002 2001 2002 
1) il IV | i) | i} Wi IV I i) 
: ie i | 
Average hourly compensation: ' [ | 
All POISONS, DUSINOSS SOCHON: jissscscu:n-uksceccesseachabrsnsenacanascotssrssenarssys 0.5 0.9 1.4 3.8 4.0 4.5 3.9 2.0 1.5 1.6 2.5 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECHOM.........ceccsccesessesrerseeeeseeeenees x 1.0 1.5 3.6 SZ 4.2 3.6 1.8 1.4 1.6 2.4 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm? Leet ioral teasiss rede oe orb ca piciias aut aaaen rasa goon py i 9 2 8 1.0 9 4.1 3.9 41 41 3.9 4.0 
Private nonfarm... 1.0 9 8 11 V1 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.2 3.9 4.0 
Union......... 141 1.0 1.4 11 1.0 3.4 3.5 3.4 4.2 4.7 4.5 
NONURION fc eccosescesensversaes a! 1.0 9 afi a4 11 4.3 4.2 41 41 3.8 3.9 
State and localiqovernMents:. ..s0-.0.-coiscsssescrassesesiesersenesscssssesoness 6 2.1 6 6 3.3 3.6 4.4 4.2 3.9 3.6 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 


" Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Emol ae Annual average 2001 2002 
mployment statu: + + 
2000 2001 July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May June July 
: | 4 he 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
GODUAION cee eee ee 209,699 | 211,864 | 211,921 | 212,135 | 212,357 | 212,581 | 212,767 212,927 | 213,089 | 213,306 | 213,334 | 213,492 213,658 | 213,842 | 214,023 
Civilian labor force..........-.-. 140,863 | 141,815 | 141,651 | 141,380 | 142,068 142,280 | 142,279 | 141,390 | 141,390 142,211 | 142,005 | 142,570 142,769 | 142,476 | 142,390 
Participation rate......... 67.2 66.9 66.8 66.6 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.8 66.4 66.7 66.6 66.8 66.8 66.6 66.5 
EMmploy@d:ccc-s-:<cce-rece<e--=- 135,208 | 135,073 | 135,106 | 134,408 | 135,004 | 134,615 | 134,253 134,055 | 133,468 | 134,319 | 133,894 | 133,976 | 134,417 134,053 | 134,045 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.5 63.8 63.8 63.4 63.6 63.3 63.1 63.0 62.6 63.0 62.8 62.8 62.9 62.7 62.6 
Unemployed 5,665 6,742 6,545 6,972 7,064 7,665 8,026 8,259 7,922 7,891 8,111 8,594 8,351 8,424 8,345 
Unemployment rate... 4.0 4.8 4.6 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.5 St 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.9 


Not in the labor force........ 68,836 | 70,050} 70,270] 70,755 {| 70,289) 70,301 70,488 | 70,613 | 71,699} 70,995} 71,329] 70,922 70,889 | 71,366} 71,633 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ re en 93,659 | 93,708 | 93,810} 93,917] 94,015] 94,077] 94,161 | 94,228 94,262 | 94,315] 94,414] 94,479 | 94,622] 94,694 
Civilian labor force A 71,590 | 71,500} 71,523] 71,805] 71,940] 71,935| 71,988} 71,534 71,718 | 71,723! 72,098 | 72,428] 72,288} 72,172 
Participation rate......... 76.6 76.4 76.3 76.2 76.5 76.5 76.5 76.5 75.9 76.1 76.0 76.4 76.7 76.4 76.2 
Employed secure sesez-cccs-s- 68,580 | 68,587| 68,610] 68,388| 68,696 | 68,486 | 68,204] 68,276| 67,818 68,157 | 68,013} 68,193] 68,647) 68,390) 68,405 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 74.1 73.2 73.2 72.9 83.1 72.8 72.5 72.5 72.0 72.3 72.1 72.2 Tem 72.3 72.2 
AGTICUMUNG: <ceccccs--cesenee 2,252 2,102 2,035 2,129 2,138 2,132 2,082 2,141 2,207 2,185 2,084 2,213 2,125 2,138 2,256 
Nonagricultural 
industries.................. 66,328 | 66,485| 66,575] 66,259| 66,558| 66,354 | 66,122| 66,135| 65,611 | 65,973 65,929 | 65,980 | 66,522 | 66,251 66,149 
Unemployed 2,350 3,003 2,890 Shae) 3,109 3,454 3,731 3,712 3,716 3,560 3,710 3,905 3,781 3,899 3,767 
Unemployment rate.... sis 4.2 4.0 44 4.3 4.8 Se 5.2 5.2 5.0 5.2 5.4 Les 5.4 5.2 


Women, 20 years and over | 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ pant Wate he 101,078 | 102,060 | 102,067 | 102,165 | 102,277 | 102,371 | 102,438 | 102,492 | 102,550 | 102,651 102,728 | 102,847 | 102,936 | 103,038 | 103,127 
Civilian labor force..... 61,565 | 62,148) 62,103) 62,142) 62,222) 62,269) 62,321 62,481 62,056 | 62,703 | 62,320} 62,724] 62,597] 62,481 62,590 
Participation rate = 60.9 60.9 60.8 60.8 60.8 60.8 60.8 61.0 60.5 61.1 60.7 61.0 60.8 60.6 60.7 
EMDIOVOU: ccccsoccsseansiaiess 59,352 | 59,596) 59,640| 59,526] 59,463) 59,302 | 59,288] 59,205| 59,102 | 59,588 59,227 | 59,333} 59,337! 59,316 | 59,364 


Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 58.7 58.4 58.4 58.3 58.1 57.9 57.9 57.8 57.6 58.0 CYA 57.7 57.6 57.6 57.6 
Agricultureé.................+ 818 82 784 781 823 842 852 859 824 829 804 732 760 749 814 
Nonagricultural 
INGUSUHOSrs:.--nre---n 2: 58,535 | 58,779 | 58,856 | 58,745 | 58,640| 58,460) 58,436} 58,346] 58,277| 58,759} 58,423} 58,602 | 58,577 58,567 | 58,550 
Unemployed... 2,212 2,551 2,463 2,616 2,759 2,967 3,303 3,276 2,954 3,116 3,093 3,391 3,260 3,165 3,226 
Unemployment rate.... 3.6 41 4.0 4.2 4.4 3.8 4.9 62 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.4 5.2 64 5.2 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ ae Re) 16,042 | 16,146} 16,145} 16,161 16,163 | 16,195| 16,252| 16,275} 16,310] 16,293] 16,292] 16,231 16,243 | 16,182} 16,202 
Civilian labor force... | 8,369 8,077 8,048 7,715 8,041 8,071 8,023 7,845 7,800 7,790 7,962 7,748 7,744 7,707 7,629 
Participation rate......... 52.2 50.0 49.8 47.7 49.7 49.8 49.4 48.2 47.8 47.8 48.9 47.7 47.7 47.6 47.1 
Employed... csess-nsevensseeens 7,276 6,889 6,856 6,494 6,845 6,827 6,761 6,574 6,548 6,575 6,655 6,450 6,434 6,347 6,276 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio®............. 45.4 42.7 42.5 40.2 42.3 42.2 41.6 40.4 40.1 40.4 40.8 39.7 39.6 39.2 38.7 
Agriculturé.............00+- 235 225 236 216 220 229 220 246 241 233 239 209 213 223 213 

Nonagricultural 
industries. 7,041 6,664 6,620 6,278 6,625 6,598 6,541 6,328 6,307 6,342 6,416 6,240 6,221 6,124 6,064 
Unemployed ee 1,093 1,187 1,192 1,221 1,106 1,244 1,262 1,271 1,252 eats) 1,308 1,298 1,310 1,360 tieoe 
Unemployment rate.... 13.1 14.7 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 15:7 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 17.6 ists 

White 

Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ anny ee 174,428 | 175,888 | 175,924 | 176,069 | 176,220 | 176,372 | 176,500 | 176,607 | 176,713 | 176,783 | 176,866 | 176,972 | 177,087 | 177,217 | 177,345 
Civilian labor force.............4 117,574 | 118,144 | 117,986 | 117,813 | 118,274 | 118,506 | 118,566 | 118,403 | 117,759 | 118,472 | 118,159 | 118,661 | 118,742 | 118,530 | 118,678 
Participation rate......... 67.4 67.2 67.1 66.9 67.1 67.2 67.2 67.0 66.6 67.0 66.8 67.1 67.1 66.9 66.9 
EMmployedsacenrreecscnce 113,475 | 113,220 | 113,237 | 112,703 | 113,147 | 112,878 | 112,652 | 112,388 | 111,876 | 112,632 | 112,286 | 112,426 | 112,563 | 112,382 | 112,446 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 65.1 64.4 64.3 64.0 64.2 64.0 63.8 63.6 63.3 63.7 63.3 63.5 63.6 63.4 63.4 
Unemployed..........:.0 4,099 4,923 4,810 5,073 5,127 5,628 5,914 6,015 5,883 5,840 5,873 6,236 6,179 6,148 6,233 
Unemployment rate.... 35 4.2 44 4.3 4.3 47 5.0 5.1 5.0 4.9 5.0 SS 5:2 5.2 sige) 
Black 

Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Pee 25,218 | 25,559} 25,565 | 25,604] 25,644 | 25,686 | 25,720) 25,752| 25,785} 25,813| 25,839] 25,868] 25,898] 25,930] 25,961 
Civilian labor force...........-.. 16,603 | 16,719} 16,685) 16,720| 16,827} 16,748) 16,687| 16,833} 16,769) 16,747] 16,758| 16,941 16,887 | 16,822 16,618 


Participation rate.. 


65.8 65.4 65.3 65.3 65.6 65.2 64.9 65.4 65.0 64.9 64.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.0 


Employed. 15,334 | 15,270 | 15,337] 15,210) 15,339} 15,144) 15,040] 15,122) 15,119] 15,131 14,969 | 15,045 15,168 15,027 | 14,976 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............- 60.8 59.7 60.0 59.4 59.8 59.0 58.5 58.7 58.6 58.6 57.9 58.2 58.6 58.0 57.7 
Unemployed...........:s0 1,269 1,450 1,348 1,510 1,488 1,604 1,647 1,711 1,650 1,616 1,789 1,896 1,718 1,794 1,642 
Unemployment rate.... 76 8.7 8.1 9.0 8.8 9.6 9.9 10.2 | 9.8 9.6 10.7 auli2 10.2 10.7 9.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


| {Numbers in thousands] 
ee ee 


Annual average 
Employment status g Sins 2008 
2000 2001 July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 
Hispanic origin 
He) Civilian noninstitutional 
| population’... voces] 22,393 | 23,122 | 23,157 | 23,222 | 23,288) 23,351 | 23,417| 23,478 | 23,542| 23,604] 23,664] 23,732] 23,797) 23,867] 23,935 
| Civilian labor force Fectererats 15,368 15,751 15,753 15,788 15,811 15,956 15,932 16,013 15,988 16,011 15,908 16,156 16,085 16,146 16,304 
| Participation rate......... 68.6 68.1 68.0 68.0 67.9 68.3 68.0 68.2 67.9 67.8 67.2 68.1 67.6 67.6 68.1 
Ennployed escxccccsccerscsavaces 14,492 14,714 14,776 14,771 14,785 14,824 14,751 14,753 14,700 14,867 14,743 14,877 14,963 14,959 15,066 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio? ............ 64.7 63.6 63.8 63.6 63.5 63.5 63.0 62.8 62.4 63.0 62.3 62.7 62.9 62.7 62.9 
Unemployed 876 1,037 977 1,017 1,026 1,132 1,181 1,260 1,288 1,143 1,165 1,279 1,122 1,187 1,238 
} Unemployment rate.... o7 6.6 6.2 6.4 6.5 hel 74 7.9 8.1 7A Tas 79 7.0 74 7.6 
’ The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. becausedata for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in 


both the white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Annual average 2001 2002 


Selected categories 1 
2000 2001 July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 


Characteristic 
| 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 135,208 | 135,073 | 145,106 | 134,408 | 135,004 | 134,615 | 134,253 | 134,055 | 133,468 | 134,319 | 133,894 | 133,976 | 134,417 | 134,053 | 134,045 
| 72,080 72,093 71,705 72,177 71,871 71,570 CSTE 71,114 71,457 71,299 11,397 71,894 71,524 71,509 
62,915 62,992 63,013 62,703 62,827 62,744 62,683 62,478 62,354 62,862 62,595 62,579 62,524 62,528 62,536 


Married men, spouse | 


ge 22) Sea a a Se ia | 43,368 43,243 | 43,264) 43,143] 43,099 | 42,983 | 42861] 42,772) 42,823| 43,275| 43,317] 43,167] 43,548] 43,140] 43,273 
Married women, spouse | 
EN OSONE ssatceetsy accreted | 33,708 33,613.| 33,571 33,685 | 33,604 | 33,227 | 33,330] 33,209) 33,174) 33,703} 33,552] 33,446] 33,371 33,362 | 33,361 
Women who maintain 
NAMING Ses asses stereo ceed | 8,387 8,364 1,558 8,328 8,274 8,256 8,331 8,458 8,396 8,417 8,320 8,266 8,397 8,465 8,521 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers... 2,034 1,884 1,798 1,852 1,882 1,898 1,865 1,879 1,917 1,930 1,825 1,896 1,911 1,909 2,031 
Self-employed workers........ J 1,233 1,233 AS2 1,239 1,278 1,290 1,276 1,313 1,311 1,293 1,264 1,216 1,156 1,158 22% 
Unpaid family workers.......... | 38 27 23 29 24 26 12 ey 49 21 29 34 40 29 ee 


Nonagricultural industries: | 
Wage and salary workers..... 123,128 | 123,235 | 123,204 | 122,685 | 123,186 | 122,710 | 122,507 | 122,196 | 122,145 | 122,770 | 122,545 | 122,366 | 123,071 | 122,627 | 122,196 


Government -| 19,053 19,127 18,999 19,150 19,290 19,223 19,172 19,183 19,047 19,286 19,218 19,347 19,811 19,630 19,709 
Private industries................ 104,076 | 104,108 | 104,205 | 103,535 | 103,896 | 103,487 | 103,335 | 103,013 | 103,098 | 103,485 | 103,327 | 103,019 | 103,260 | 102,997 | 102,486 
Private households 890 803 790 814 804 867 790 736 725 709 677 791 as) 810 855 
ONG Gavegerswesuecaeictaae .| 103,186 | 103,305 | 103,415 | 102,721 | 103,092 | 102,620 | 102,545 | 102,277 | 102,373 | 102,775 | 102,650 | 102,228 | 102,485 | 102,187 | 101,631 
Self-employed workers....... 8,674 8,594 8,568 8,503 8,556 8,505 8,507 8,524 8,213 8,257 8,200 8,234 8,305 8,208 8,268 
Unpaid family workers......... 101 101 98 111 101 95 77 92 97 86 89 103 105 95 99 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
MOASONScetaaeniccseascinenevee 3,190 3,672 3,571 3,389 4,148 4,329 4,206 4,267 3,973 4,228 3,997 4,151 3,996 3,899 4,177 
Slack work or business 
CONCIONS cee. cence serer<aeet 1,927 2,355 2,174 2,115 2,796 2,983 2,796 2,809 2,549 2,755 2,721 2,690 2,626 2,588 2,723 
Could only find part-time 
WON Kee rewteercacstuewdsveneedd 944 1,007 1,011 952 1,064 1,108 1,121 1,161 1,089 1,120 1,021 1,131 1,064 1,031 1,096 
Part time for noneconomic 
WOASONG 22. « srinesernaxwns cane 18,722 18,707 18,812 19,011 18,798 18,644 18,587 18,540 18,201 18,395 18,530 18,793 18,887 19,170 19,138 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
LOASOMS: cc seap over cate snaczewesh 3,045 3,529 3,425 3,246 4,015 4,222 4,017 4,119 3,781 3,998 3,848 4,009 3,818 3,758 3,949 
Slack work or business 
COMMONS. vce cerencenesess-<t 1,835 2,266 2 at 2,025 2,704 2,898 2,679 PLT 2,448 2,615 2,605 2,587 2,515 2,472 2,609 
Could only find part-time 
WOiKeaercnsssaccassecws ene seuy 924 989 993 927 1,045 1,082 1,096 1,138 1,068 1,089 1,001 1,122 1,033 1,022 1,074 
Part time for noneconomic 


18,004 | 18274] 18350] 18,739] 18,572 


reasons... 18,165 | 18,177 | 18,283} 18485 | 18232| 18065] 18007] 17,960] 17,717| 17,886 
1 Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


‘ Annual average 2001 2002 
elected categories T if 
: 2000 2001 | July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July 
oe ae =} —t— 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVEL........ccescesererenes 4.0 4.8 4.6 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 He) §.7 6.0 5.8 5.9 §.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yeals.......ceceeeee 13:1 14.7 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 eHy/ 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 17.6 7, 
Men, 20 years and over 3.3 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.3 4.8 §.2 5.2 5:2 5.0 §.2 5.4 5.2 5.4 5:2 
Women, 20 years and OVEF.........ccseceees 3.6 441 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.8 4.9 5.2 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.4 §.2 Sit 5.2 
Whites totalizccsssnccsctsscsdcectsconectrasvesncerad 3:5 4.2 41 4.3 4.3 4.7 5.0 5.1 5.0 49 5.0 5.3 5.2 oe 5.3 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yea’... 11.4 12.7 13.2 13.8 12.7 13.1 13.5 13.7, 14.2 14.0 14.5 14.0 14.8 15.6 16.4 
Men, 16 to 19 Yeals........ssccrseesees ree | 13.8 13.8 16.1 13.6 14.7 15.8 14.6 1Si7, 15.4 16.3 15.4 15.4 Ag a 19.1 
Women, 16 to 19 years 10.4 11.4 12.6 12.4 i Brg 11.5 11.1 12.8 14.6 12.6 12.7 12.5 14.2 13.4 13.6 
Men, 20 years and OVEF........cceeeees 2.8 3.7 3.5 3.8 3.8 4.4 4.7 4.6 4.7 4.4 4.5 4.8 4.8 4.7 4.8 
Women, 20 years and ovef............0+4 3.1 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.8 41 4.2 4.5 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.6 4.5 4.4 4.4 
BlaGk; total icvessaracksccsecex-ccverssercacoasannerss 7.6 8.7 8.1 9.0 8.8 9.6 9.9 10.2 9.8 9.6 10.7 11.2 10.2 10.7 9.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. || 24.7 29.0} 26.6 30.1 28.5 30.2 32.1 33.4} 30.7] 27.9 31.0 35.4 30.2 30.2 28.0 
Men, 16 to 19 years......... sree 26.4 30.5 28.1 31.4 30.8 31.2 31.6 32.0 32.1 30.0 36.9 37.3 36.8 30.0 20.5 
Women, 16 to 19 year... 23.0 afew yd 28.7.1) (26.1 29.1 32.6} 348] 29.0 25.6 | 24.7 33.5 22.3 30.4 34.8 
Men, 20 years and OVEL........scsesees 7.0 8.0 7.9 8.8 7.8 8.2 8.7 9.1 8.9 8.7 10.1 9.3 8.6 10.4 9.0 
Women, 20 years and ove?...........0++4 6.3 7.0 6.2 7.0 Tels 8.5 8.4 8.7 8.4 8.5 9.0 10.2 9.5 8.8 8.9 
Hispanic origin, total..........ccceeeeeeeee 5.7 6.6 6.2 6.4 6.5 71 7.4 7.9 8.1 7A 7.3 7.9 7.0 7.4 7.6 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.0 2.7 eae 2.8 2.8 St 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.9 3.6 41 3.5 
Married women, spouse present........ 2.7 3:1 2.9 3:1 3.3 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.4 3.8 3.7 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.7 
Women who maintain families............ 5.9 6.6 6.3 6.8 71 6.8 8.0 8.0 7.9 8.0 7.3 8.6 8.1 8.2 8.4 
Full-time workers 3.9 4.7 4.5 4.8 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.7 5.7 5.8 6.2 5.9 6.1 5.9 
Part-time WOrkKEIS.........cccesccseeeseneeseneed 4.8 5.1 5.1 5.4 4.6 5:5 5.6 5.6 S.2 4.8 5.2 S2 5.6 5.0 5.4 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
workers.... 41 5.0 4.8 5.2 §.2 5.8 6.0 6.2 5.9 6.0 6.1 6.5 6.3 6.3 6.2 
Mining...... 3.9 4.7 3.9 47 5.0 5.8 5.3 6.1 5.9 4.5 6.3 6.0 44 7.9 3.8 
Construction 6.4 7.8 Theil 7.6 7.8 8.3 8.9 8.9 9.4 7.9 8.8 9.3 8.9 9.1 10.3 
MAaMUfAGIUNOGix<csserssacecescevsctecesse rereee 3.6 5.2 5.2 Ly/ 5.6 6.0 6.4 6.8 6.6 6.7 7.0 Cee 6.7 6.8 6.3 
Durable goods..... a 3.4 5.3 5.0 5.8 5.8 6.5 6.9 rer 7.0 7.5 7.5 7.6 6.3 7.3 6.8 
Nondurable goods..........:cscsseeeneeee | 4.0 1 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.3 6:5 6.1 5.9 5:5 6.3 6.6 15 6.1 5.6 
Transportation and public utilities......... 3.1 41 3.4 3.6 3.9 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.2 5.8 5.4 6.1 5.7 5.9 5.3 
Wholesale and retail trade crn 5.0 5.6 §.3 5.6 5.9 6.1 6.4 Thu 6.3 6.5 6.5 Tee 7.0 6.6 6.8 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.3 2.8 3.1 2ETE 2.8 2.8 3.5 3.0 2.2 2.8 3.1 3.2 4.0 41 3.7 
SQIVICOS: ceccosenarvsxerevertuctsivncuse cPecsuviacssuce 3.8 46 4.4 4.9 4.8 §.5 5.4 5.5 5.4 6.5 5.4 5.8 5.6 5.9 5.8 
Government WOrkelS........cceseseeeee 2.1 are 2.1 2.1 2.2 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.7 2.8 2.5 2.6 2.3 2:5 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... Tes) 9.7 10.5 10.0 7.6 9.0 9.3 9.6 10.3 9.5 12.4 9.0 9.1 8.3 9.7 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma............... | 6.4 7.3 6.8 7.3 Tits 7.8 8.1 8.8 8.1 8.3 8.0 9.0 8.5 (hs) 8.7 
High school graduates, no college............. 3.5 4.2 41 4.3 4.3 4.6 5.0 4.9 5.2 5.3 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.1 
Some college, less than a bachelor’s 
GOT OCs caresscscenctesscosarcvcrssserdsstsactesesurseevaey 2.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.2 44 4.3 4.7 4.9 47 4.4 
Bas Bll BER reece a a eA eA ac 8 ice Pile Ue Sea OE Pe 
" Data refer to persons 25 years and over. | 
7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
(Numbers in thousands] 
oh Se 
Weeks of Annual average oa 2001 2002 
unemployment 2000 2001 July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July 
———_ 
Less than 5 WeeKS.............cseceseseee] 2,543 2,833 | 2,647] 2,953] 2,807] 3,084] 3,090] 3,024] 2,978] 2828] 3,078 2,793 | 2,876) 2,729] 2,896 
5 tO 4 WeeKS ess cassectevicspessesnivsvasseed 1,803 2,163) 2,170] 2,152] 2,366| 2,522] 2,573| 2,724] 2,586] 2,515 2,411 2,818 | 2,531 2,784 | 2,464 
15 weeks and over.. 1,309 1,746 | 1,630] 1,798) 1,907) 2,042] 2,317] 2410] 2,546] 2561 2,688 | 2,854) 2,952} 3,103] 2,883 
15 to 26 weeks..... acd 665 949 948 980 | 1,084] 1,136] 1,207] 1,295] 1,418] 1,383] 1,355 1,360 | 1,316] 1,434] 1,349 
27 WEEKS AN OVET.....cssecseseseeeeeeee 644 797 682 818 823 906} 1,110} 1,115] 1,127} 1,178] 1,333] 1,494] 1,636 1,669 | 1,533 
Mean duration, in weekS............000 12.6 13.2 12.7 13.2 13.3 13.0 14.4 14.5 14.6 15.0 15.4 16.6 a se | 173 16.4 
Median duration, in weeks 6.8 7.3 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 2001 2002 
unemployment 2000 2001 a July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. ue Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July 
; | iz 
RODIIOS CI Sierra tseceeexasteneseasensyd 1 2,492 3,428 | 3,294 | 3,438] 3,595] 4,297] 4,501| 4,492] 4,354] 4326] 4,270] 4,525] 4598] 4,579] 4,580 
On temporary layoff... 842 1,049 | 1,020] 1,071) 1,114] 1,288] 1,157] 1,107] 1,124] 1,106] 1,066] 1,095] 1,091] 1,061] 1,224 
Not on temporary layoff...........00.0. 1,650 2,379) 2,274) 2,367] 2,481) 3,009) 3,344) 3,385] 3,231] 3,220] 3,204] 3,430] 3,506| 3,518| 3,356 
Job leavers , 775 832 791 877 819 880 848 908 879 877 862 | 1,017 902 836 818 
Reoritrantsancica ics th res cccsntxecnteoucsl 1,957 2,029) 1,948) 2,162} 2,102) 2,113) 2,197] 2,361] 2,191] 2,268] 2,471] 2,450| 2,433] 2,360] 2,375 
NeW entrants cents .cictsharcasceseconseececs 431 453 442 488 466 466 497 495 479 485 557 519 499 584 571 
Percent of unemployed 
Mon lOSerse eee ee en | 44.1 | 50.8 50.9 49.4 51.5 55.4 56.0 54.4 55.1 54.4 52.3 53.2 54.5 54.8 54.9 
On temporary layoff...........ceceeee | 14.9) 15.6 15.8 15.4 16.0 16.6 14.4 13.4 14.2 13.9 13.1 12.9 12.9 12 14.7 
Not on temporary layoff.. | 29.2 35.3 35.1 34.0 35.5 38.8 41.6 41.0 40.9 40.5 39.3 40.3 41.6 42.1 40.2 
RODHEAVOTS ee rs. cancescaneeie cose 13.7 12.3 12.2 12.6 11.7 11.3 10.5 11.0 114 11.0 10.6 12.0 10.7 10.0 9.8 
REENtANtS.........ssesseeesseseessneesennneseed 34.6) 30.1 30.1 31.0 30.1 27.2 27.3 28.6 27.7 28.5 30.3 28.8 28.9 28.2 28.5 
NCW. EMiaNtSicsccscacsaresrcressvericoeccand | 7.6 6.7 6.8 7.0 6.7 6.0 6.2 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.8 6.1 5.9 7.0 6.8 
Percent of civilian | 
labor force 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Sex and age —— - ————} 
| 2000 2001 July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
Total, 16 years and OVEF.........scceee 4.0 48 4.6 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.5 6.7 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.9 
16 to 24 years <t 9.3 10.6 10.2 11.3 10.8 11.5 11.7 11.9 11.9 11.6 12.5 12.3 11.6 12.2 12.3 
DP CstO: 1S) VOARS sipateacovoseucsvasswanne 13.1 14.7 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 15.7 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 17.6 17.7 
16 to 17 years 15.4 LL 19.0 18.6 16.6 17.4 17.5 18.8 17.0 16.5 18.0 19.4 20.7 20.8 20.9 
18 to 19 years bea 11.5 13.2 12.4 14.4 13.9 14.2 14.8 14.8 15.2 14.7 15.1 15.1 14.8 15.6 16.1 
20 to 24 years... peed lea 8.3 TATE 8.9 8.6 9.3 9.5 9.6 9.7 9.5 10.3 10.0 8.9 9.3 9.5 
25 years and over at 3.0 3,7 3.5 3.8 3.8 4.2 4.4 45 4.4 45 45 49 4.8 4.8 46 
25 to 54 years 3.1 3.8 3.7 3.9 3.9 4.4 4.6 47 47 4.6 47 5.0 5.0 4.9 4.8 
55 years ANd OVEL........ceseeeee- 2.6 | 3.0 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.4 3.5 4.0 3.5 3.8 3.5 4.0 4.2 4.2 3.7 
Men, 16 years and OVET........2::00++ 3.9 4.8 4.7 5:4 5.0 55) 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.9 6.1 5.9 6.1 6.0 
16 to 24 years........... ame 9.7 11.4 10.7 12.3 11.5 12.4 13.0 12.8 12.5 12.4 13.7 13.0 12.5 12.9 13.0 
16 to 19 years..... 14.0 15.9 15.6 17.4 16.0 17.2 Wied. 17.2 16.3 16.8 18.5 18.1 18.6 19.6 19.8 
16 to 17 years.. a 16.8 18.8 19.1 21.9 18.7 20.3 20.4 20.0 17.6 19.6 20.8 19.6 23.7 23.2 23.9 
SAO MOV CALS: copecrerccssverstees 12.2 14.1 13.4 15.0 14.5 15.1 16.2 15.6 15.1 15.4 16.7 17.2 15.6 17.4 17.4 
ZOMO'24 VOAIS in sareesscsssssnrese0ts0s 7.3 8.9 8.1 9.5 9.1 9.8 10.5 10.5 10.6 10.2 11.1 10.3 9.4 9.5 9.6 
25 years and over.. 2.8 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.7 4.2 4.5 4.5 45 44 45 4.8 4.8 4.9 47 
25 to 54 years 2.9 3.7 3.6 3.9 3.8 4.3 4.6 4.5 4.7 4.5 47 4.9 4.9 5.0 48 
55 years ANd OVET........ee 2.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.3 3.7 4] 4.2 3.8 41 3.6 4.3 4.5 4.6 4.0 
Women, 16 years and ovet............ 44 4.7 4.6 4.8 5.0 §.3 5.4 5.8 5.4 6.6 5.5 6.0 5.8 §.7 6.7 
AGitO24: VOAIS. scristcssenecutensnccraes 8.9 9.7 9.7 10.3 10.1 10.5 10.3 11.0 11.3 10.7 11.2 11.6 10.7 11.4 11.6 
TGAO: AD VOOIG st seadccsseecseersecseee 12.1 13.4 14.0 14.1 13.6 13.6 13.7 15.1 15.8 14.3 14.3 15.4 15.2 15.6 15.5 
16 to 17 years.. ad 14.0 15.3 18.8 15.4 14.3 14.5 14.5 17.6 16.4 13.6 15.3 19.2 17.4 18.3 17.9 
ASOLO VOAlS iv ciesssccenennsceus 10.8 12.2 11.3 13.7 13.3 13.3 13.3 14.0 15.2 13.9 13.4 12.9 14.1 13.7 14.8 
20! 10:24 YOATS..cscecsessescsscessenas 7.0 7.5 7.3 8.2 8.1 8.7 8.3 8.7 8.7 8.7 9.4 9.6 8.3 9.1 9.4 
25 years and over.. 6 3.2 3.7 3.5 3.8 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.3 46 4.4 5.0 4.8 4.6 4.6 
25 to 54 years.. =r 3.3 3.8 3.7 3.9 4.0 4.4 4.7 4.8 4.6 4.7 4.6 5.1 5.1 48 4.8 
3.7 3.7 3.8 3.4 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


June | May June Are, June | May June 
State P 2001 P o2P 
2001 | 2002” | 2002? || | 2002? | 20 
AlGDaM As csyasceneceeecssaeser cues Otontenaasers 5.2 5.7 5.4]| Missouri 4.7 4.8 5.4 
PlaS aiartanat ctcescva teeecrsctoenranesecesviteceee toe 6.3 6.0 SF | MONTAM Ase escascvsareecesterenssvevesesrsaterenversanenaey 4.5 4.2 4.5 
AUIZONA-ceessossseissoestecersvcstectsepuascepssaxviell 4.6 5.7, 6.0|| Nebraska. nom 3.1 3.7 3.5 
Arkansas... wa §.2 5.3 §.2}| Nevada........ 5.0 5.5 5.5 
Californlaiesccecccssectsossreesc tees eon sasenaee 5.2 6.4 6.4|| New Hampshire 3.4 4.4 4.5 
GCOlOL AOS. oii s sececsccorestaszszesyezecspsenscteccvesered 3.4 5.2 5:0) INGWIVEISCYir-ccacsvesccrcoscaccacconconsssataneesebneseee 4.2 5:5. 5.6 
Connecticut... ee 3.3 3.7 3.6|| New Mexico. 4.6 6.1 6.2 
Delaware.......... a 3.4 44 4.2|| New York..... 47 6.2 6.1 
District of Columbia. sd 6.7 6.6 6.2/| North Carolina. pet 5.5 6.9 6.7 
IOVIG Arr scecccxsondsancxepecssvstiveradcsscerestecerastiet> 4.6 §.3 Sill (North DakOtaiva...isccicsrscecscassecessstuixserrascsses 2.8 3.5 3.2 
(GOOG ia tic sey caspase taetica sccreaciioeer nae 3.9 4.7 47M) Ol Oss scvszscvacesessveveecsancenvesensvscanareecrsecer) 4.3 5.9 5.6 
HAWAII cogent xe anes eceane¥n snemepaetauccnesvsnsen 4.4 4.2 4.0|| Oklahoma. 3.8 4.5 4.3 
Idaho... 4.9 5.0 5.2] Oregon..... sored 6.1 Tees Td 
Illinois... 5.3 6.3 65311), PRERRSYIVANAR ciccessuressrecodaseazcornssescucraunsreed 47 5.7 5.3 
4.3 5.0 SA RRODO ISIANGL <2<.5s.ccrscccsssar+-csssssseuaseccessses 4.9 4.7 44 
3.3 3.6 3:6) | SOUthi Carolinazcc.cpcececsesancisescacsteces sess 5:5 5.6 5.5 
% 4.3 4.3 4.4|| South Dakota.. 3:3 3.0 2.9 
WONMICKYiicass.-a-s cayecserezeoncntvcmuimanre cn ncaraus 5.4 5.4 5.2|| Tennessee... 4.4 5.0 4.8 
EOUWISIAN Aysnstsasccccarnescttscescscscrenssstssersneevoanty 5.7, 6.5 6.1]| Texas....... an 4.8 6.2 5.8 
Main ck ecssicacecercyssctbscssaessnieateavareres 4.0 3.7 4.0)l) Utaliencccvocstrecccasssvactiteiess cavect sevavacenercawel 41 5.1 47 
Maryland sc2ctrccxcenssectesscesrcevs rocpkslsewesestan | 4.0 4.8 ALG lla VOrimOlticcccvcersecsvesscssstorrzen covaccsntyessmuweran 3.5 3.9 3.9 
Massachusetts.. co 3.6 4.5 4.7|| Virginia crn 3.3 41 3.8 
MiCIIQ aN senccascsecescarceccnvocsscionsantansserccacey 5.2 6.2 G25 tl WaSRINGION ere-ccecrsssenececcesassseereruecsenseeeca 6.3 TA 6.8 
Minm@SOta lyr ccsnnescninserccsstonssserescorat ccc 3.7 4.2 4.01) WEStMVIFGIM AL o.--<csescre-cuncvesnarces-cucessssseceres 5.0 6.2 6.4 
MISSISSIDDline eacssncpseerstrreseusentnen ances acy §.2 6.7 6.5|| Wisconsin.... 200 46 4.8 4.9 
WYOMING iceverersecesarassunvcececsproeesaeree terrane 
° = preliminary 


Dash indicates data not available. 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


June May une June May radon 

Sime 2001 | soo2r | 2002" State 2001 | oo | 202° 
1,910.3 1,898.2 VBOS 7a IMISSOUM ct se,.cencetescsceescerecuteee 1 2,742.2 2,686.9 2,687.2 
289.0 291.2 292.2 394.0 394.6 398.2 
2,266.3 2,237.7 2,247.9 a 907.2 912.6 909.8 
1,156.9 1,156.2 A MMe 7e I INGVAGAN:. caccecessscsesvacecneceserseees reste 1,062.3 1,073.5 1,070.5 
14,688.8 | 14,655.4| 14,659.8 || New Hampshire.............cccsesceeeeee 626.6 624.7 626.8 
2,239.5 2,197.2 251.95.431\| INGWiJGISOYe.ccecscosessasectete ees. 4,034.3 4,007.8 4,008.8 
1,686.5 1,679.0 1,675.2 || New MeXiCO.........:ccccssssesesesees 757.9 761.7 763.1 
420.9 417.4 418.5 || New York....... «1 8,649.5 8,540.1 8,539.4 
District of Columbia. = 649.3 653.4 649.7 || North Carolina............cccccceeeeeee 3,883.8 3,881.2 3,903.1 
FIGH GAs sc ssesctvecccacsesceeerecssteazesecuseeel PASTA 7,195.3 (gtaee), || North Dakota se-.ccssceereecrerse 331.5 331.0 330.4 
Georgia. anced ccsuh tues lee 3,966.5 3,893.4 S:888i5u| | ONO: caccumcacmerecerrcssseteese seen DOG 5,520.8 5,508.6 
Hawaii. 557.2 550.8 554.3 || Oklahoma.. 1,509.0 1,519.7 1,520.5 
Idaho... 570.0 567.3 569.4 || Oregon....... 1,599.2 1,581.6 1,583.5 
Ilinois.. Res 6,020.9 5,936.1 5,943.8 || Pennsylvania. rerio 5,711.9 5,644.2 5,661.9 
ICANN At ev ccstac. ceces Sreseasce ceases 2,935.8 2,893.7 2,894.4 || Rhode Island...........cccccccssseeceees 479.7 484.6 483.2 
WOWAL sfc cscotevevssccrcccedaqisenasceuctesties 1,468.6 1,462.8 U4S7c2 i) SOutMICarolindsice cence: 1,826.4 1,828.9 1,821.6 
Kansas <H 1,351.8 1,364.1 1,365.8 || South Dakota........... Fa 378.2 381.1 382.5 
Kentucky........... oA 1,809.6 1,825.5 1,822.5 || Tennessee............... ee 2,703.2 2,706.8 2,696.0 
Louisiana ra 1,928.7 1,932.2 ASO 2G Stil MOXASis cereus cco coecvsreneeeeone 9,538.2 9,458.0 9,464.3 
MAING i22 sca ccsscsscabencas coesececeass 609.7 611.6 610.7 || Utah.... 1,083.1 1,069.0 1,065.2 
Marylandiicrcccuscrccsnnececese.cossaeees 2,470.5 2,454.5 254512251 Vermontercnccncaccat- eee 298.6 296.5 297.0 
Massachusetts.. cad 3,342.2 3,293.8 3}291754 ||) Virginlatecetevesertece eee eect 3,534.2 3,503.2 3,505.0 
Michigatiiccrascicccevcecseescerscenswe ce eakel 4,585.5 4,554.7 4541-1 He Washingteniz.ccssrsscessaccaeees cee 2,705.1 2,654.4 2,651.7 
Minnesota ition: sictsccrersccesssceencces 2,677.7 2,659.5 2,657.1 || West Virginia. 736.4 731.5 729.7 
NUSSISSIPPirrsvexcexseys tree netesesnetoces W277, 1,126.1 1,131.1 || Wisconsin...... 2,823.7 2,825.0 2,828.3 


Wyoming 245.1 249.1 247.7 


® = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


ee SSSSSESeeSEe 


industry Annual average | 2001 - __2002 
2000 | 2001 [ July Aug. Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. ae Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June® | July? 
Selig lend RT eo Liste Anes eis 1s apc 131,819 | 131,414 | 131,087 | 130,890 | 130,871 | 130,706 | 130,701 | 130,680 | 130,702 | 130,736 | 130,790 
Peemenetecncscord ; : : f 110,776 | 110,349 | 109,987 | 109,768 | 109,734 | 109,544 | 109,505 | 109,495 | 109,496 | 109,525 | 109,562 
“eet elo ecreecar anneal 25,709 | 24,944 | 24,907) 24,776| 24,675] 24,511 | 24,353] 24,261] 24,130] 24,041] 23,975] 23,905] 23,870! 23,861 13,812 
Bs eae eee Seraias 543 565 570 571 571 566 566 565 568 564 560 564 558 555 551 
MGTANMOURING : ccsaccsevssxecsxnececcscceas 41 36 35 35 35 34 34 33 33 32 32 32 30 32 33 
Oil and gas extraction Soest ye 311 338 342 343 343 340 340 339 342 339 336 339 334 333 329 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except fuels 114 111 112 111 111 110 110 111 111 111 111 112 112 110 110 
Construction... Srcceeactaceceecneneseeaese 6,698 6,685 6,680 6,679 6,674 6,643 6,629 6,634 6,615 6,597 6,593 6,541 6,541 6,549 6,519 
General building contractors...... 1,528 1,462 1,457 1,461 1,462 1,456 1,454 1,459 1,459 1,458 1,462 1,452 1,454 1,454 1,334 
Heavy construction, except | 
Lovo %o bayee meer rreceececRecuneeyECRC ET | 901 | 922 | 925 925 924 922 925 924 919 914 908 901 908 910 899 
Special trades contractors......... 4,269 4,300 4,298 4,293 4,288 4,265 4,250 4,251 4,237 4,225 4,223 4,188 4,179 4,185 4,175 
Manufacturing... .ccccccceesceeeeees 18,469 | 17,695 | 17,657 | 17,526] 17,430; 17,302] 17,158} 17,062] 16,947] 16,880] 16,822] 16,800] 16,758} 16,757) 16,742 
Production workefrs............+. | 12,628 | 11,933] 11,901 11,797 | 11,719] 11,620; 11,513) 11,437] 11,862) 11,305 11,264) 11,250) 11,245 | 11,286) 11,237 
Durable QOods........ccsseeeeeeene 4 11,138 10,636 | 10,606 | 10,516] 10,445} 10,343] 10,237 | 10,166} 10,070] 10,023 9,976 9,976 9,963 9,944 9,922 
Production workefs.............. > 7,591 | 7,126 7,101 6,026 6,971 6,889 6,809 6,753 6,690 6,653 6,625 6,620 6,619 6,603 6,609 
Lumber and wood products..... | 832 | 786 786 783 784 777 772 770 771 771 769 767 770 767 766 
Furniture and fixtures..............4 558 519 519 513 507 500 495 494 492 491 491 497 494 495 495 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PROCS ssssapennsveecsonsvconenid 579 | 571 569 568 566 564 561 558 555 §51 550 551 549 552 554 
Primary metal industries... --| 698 | 656 665 649 643 637 625 617 607 601 596 598 597 593 589 
Fabricated metal products....... | 1,537 | 1,483 1,478 1,471 1,465 1,455 1,438 1,437 1,427 1,425 1,422 1,425 1,428 1,425 1,425 
Industrial machinery and 
SQULNDINON. 73. ssossevencscseeecereuzs 2,120 2,010 2,003 1,976 1,957 1,935 1,909 1,887 1,868 1,855 1,846 1,842 1,826 1,829 1,826 
Computer and office | 
SOVBIII CH eso. oatensis onenconn cscs | 361 343 341 336 331 328 325 322 317 315 315 313 308 304 301 
Electronic and other electrical | | 
CUD FRG EE coh onskpaacacsonnseons 1,719 1,631 1,611 1,586 1,565 1,542 1,520 1,499 1,478 1,459 1,445 1,443 1,437 1,428 1,426 
Electronic components and 
AECOSSONOS. 2.2. screistcerecnccarecs 682 661 652 635 628 616 605 595 582 §71 566 566 567 566 563 
Transportation equipment........ 1,849 | 1,760 1,763 1,760 1,750 1,729 1,720 1,709 1,680 1,682 1,674 1,671 1,675 1,679 1,661 
Motor vehicles and 
rsvo ll [e) (72 )<, Saaee ape er ceeeeeene lin ALOT: 947 950 945 937 921 921 920 902 913 915 912 914 920 905 
Aircraft and parts... 465 461 464 463 463 458 452 449 437 427 419 416 416 411 409 
Instruments and related 
FW OUNICIS 5 crcem neta rndenacnce ae | 852 830 842 837 832 829 825 822 818 816 813 811 807 805 803 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
TAGUSIROS.5.5.52-- kites emanate ncanee 394 380 380 373 376 375 372 373 374 372 370 371 372 371 374 
Nondurable goods a 7,331 7,059 7,051 5,010 6,985 6,959 6,921 6,896 6,877 6,857 6,846 6,824 6,808 6,813 6,820 
Production workers........--.--+| 5,038 4,808 4,800 4,771 4,748 4,731 4,704 4,684 4,672 4,652 4,639 4,630 4,626 4,633 4,638 
Food and kindred products...... 1,684 1,691 1,689 1,685 1,690 1,690 1,690 1,685 1,686 1,686 1,685 1,689 1,687 1,691 1,687 
Tobacco products of 34 34 34 35 34 34 34 34 34 33 34 33 34 34 35 
Textile mill products...........2.2. 528 478 475 469 464 459 451 448 444 441 440 436 434 432 429 
Apparel and other textile 
PROGUCIS yneteteve se vecevncnedienenee 633 566 566 555 551 546 §37 537 536 §31 §27 523 520 §22 525 
Paper and allied products........ | 657 834 632 630 628 627 626 624 622 621 620 615 612 612 612 
Printing and publishing............ 1,547 1,490 1,487 1,480 1,471 1,463 1,453 1,444 1,437 1,428 1,419 1,413 1,407 1,405 1,406 
Chemicals and allied products. 1,038 1,022 1,024 1,022 1,019 1,018 1,015 1,012 1,008 1,011 1,010 1,008 1,006 1,008 1,008 
Petroleum and coal products... 127 126 126 126 126 127 127 126 126 126 126 125 125 125 126 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics products...........-+ 1,011 958 959 950 945 939 932 930 928 924 929 927 928 929 936 
Leather and leather products.. 71 60 59 58 57 56 56 56 56 56 56 55 55 55 56 
SERVICE-PRODUCING...........00 406,050 | 106,978 | 107,138 | 107,190 | 107,144 | 106,903 | 106,734 | 106,629 | 106,741 | 106,665 | 106,726 | 106,775 | 106,832 106,875 | 106,978 
Transportation and public 
EIN Sor sop cmscsstrenedoss aacconsnt une 7,019 7,065 7,110 7,088 7,044 6,974 6,907 6,856 6,850 6,837 6,814 6,799 6,793 6,790 6,780 
Transportation..........-.-. P 4,529 4,497 4,535 4,522 4,487 4,427 4,367 4,332 4,343 4,341 4,330 4,330 4,328 4,334 4,328 
Railroad transportation..........-. 236 234 233 233 232 232 232 233 235 234 233 230 228 229 227 
Local and interurban 
passenger tranSit............ 476 480 484 480 477 478 480 481 481 479 478 476 475 472 471 
Trucking and warehousing... 1,856 1,848 1,850 1,845 1,841 1,831 1,831 1,827 1,824 1,826 1,819 1,830 1,827 1,829 1,834 
Water transportation Ss 196 192 196 194 192 193 189 188 188 187 186 190 193 193 192 
Transportation by air ed t203 1,266 1,288 1,291 1,268 1,236 1,187 1,159 1,171 1,171 1,172 1,162 1,165 1,172 1,167 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 15 15 15 15 15 16 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Transportation services.......... 471 462 469 463 462 442 433 429 429 429 427 427 425 424 422 
Communications and public 
URNIIOS, 22 ----2c ce | 2,490 2,570 2,575 2,566 2,557 2,547 2,540 2,524 2,507 2,496 2,484 2,469 2,465 2,456 2,452 
Communications 1,639 1,716 1,721 1,714 1,706 1,696 1,689 1,679 1,660 1,652 1,643 1,628 1,626 1,615 1,608 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
services ve 851 852 854 852 851 851 851 845 847 844 841 841 839 841 844 
Wholesale trade......:sscecseeseeeee 7,024 6,776 6,773 6,762 6,747 6,728 6,693 6,702 6,702 6,689 6,681 6,678 6,681 6,681 6,679 
Retail trade.....-:.:0:scsssscoresssscenssaas 23,307 | 23,522! 23,577] 23,553| 23,509} 23,470) 23,449| 23,318 23,396 | 23,331] 23,332] 23,345] 23,327] 23,308} 23,339 
ildi rials and garden 
areas a 1,016 1,044 1,047 1,049 1,051 1,052 1,049 1,050 1,049 1,048 1,053 1,061 1,068 1,066 1,067 
General merchandise stores....., 2,837 2,897 2,911 2,901 2,902 2,888 2,877 2,853 2,856 2,892 2,901 2,915 2,897 2,884 2,885 
Department storeS........-...+++ 2,491 2,559 lee 2,574 2,566 2,567 2,552 2,540 2,520 2,520 2,550 2,560 | 2,575 2,560 {he 2,542 2,544 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] ee 
Annual average 2001 2002 


Industry = T “Ts — 
2000 | 2001 | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct | Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June” | July? 
FOO SIOTOS si. cgeecceccgsccsameorentad 3,521 3,541 3,439 3,432 3,438 3,442 3,448 3,430 3,421 3,402 3,392 3,392 3,397 3,394 3,388 
Automotive dealers and 
SEFVICE StatiONS...........seeeeee 2,412 2,425 2,426 2,438 2,434 2,426 2,434 2,438 2,436 2,430 2,426 2,429 2,434 2,432 1,437 
New and used Car dealers....... 1,114 teited 1,119 1,123 teed 123) 1,126 1,131 ESS 1,134 A, 13H 1,129 1,133 1,128 1,127 


Apparel and accessory stores... 1,193 1,189 1,191 1,196 1,188 Li lZATA 1,173 1,163 1,187 1,172 1,175 1,170 1,169 se A} 1,178 


Furniture and home furnishings 
1,134 1,141 1,131 1,137 1,141 1,136 1,156 1,156 1,138 1,143 1,143 1,141 1,146 1,148 1,153 


SONOS scc.cs. 202: 4 
Eating and drinking places......... 8,114 8,256 8,304 8,272 8,234 8,239 8,224 8,190 8,238 8,161 8,154 8,152 8,130 8,121 8,144 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments................0666 3,080 317 3,128 3,128 3,121 3,110 3,086 3,038 3,069 3,083 3,088 3,085 3,086 3,090 3,087 


Finance, insurance, and 


real estate. 7,560 Zatale: 7,718 7,728 7,739 7,743 7,751 7,748 7,748 7,745 7,740 7,743 7,732 7,733 7,737 
FINANCE sean cnences, ; 3,710 3,800 3,803 3,809 3,813 3,812 3,821 3,818 3,819 3,812 3,809 3,813 3,813 3,819 3,819 
Depository institutions ie 2,029 2,053 2,056 2,059 2,061 2,061 2,068 2,070 2,070 2,072 2,074 2,075 2,073 2,071 2,073 
Commercial Danks............004. 1,430 1,434 1,434 1,435 1,437 1,439 1,442 1,444 1,450 1,446 1,447 1,446 1,446 1,444 1,445 
Savings institutions... : 253 256 255 256 258 257 260 261 262 263 264 264 264 264 263 
Nondepository institutions....... 681 720 724 728 733 740 747 752 755 754 753 756 756 762 767 
Security and commodity 
DIOK@(Sioasvasitectey eee 748 769 765 763 758 750 745 734 729 726 722 723 723 723 718 
Holding and other investment 
ONICOS Recrenisedisrrrtmuc ees 251 257 258 259 261 261 261 262 259 260 260 259 261 263 261 
INSULANCE...... cee eceeeeee | 2,346 2,369 2,369 2,371 2,375 2,379 2,377 2,372 2,372 2,376 2,375 2,374 2,369 2,366 2,365 
Insurance carriers 1,589 1,595 1,597 1,599 1,598 1,600 1,597 1,594 1,594 1,593 1,591 1,989 1,583 1,579 1,576 
Insurance agents, brokers, 
and service 757 773 772 772 777 779 780 778 778 783 784 785 786 787 789 
FRO al OStatic ccaesisassexcancvessesnnry 1,504 1,544 1,546 1,548 1,551 1,552 1,553 1,558 1,557, 1,557 1,556 1,556 1,550 1,548 1,553 
Services wer eee ae 40,460 | 40,970} 40,989} 41,061] 41,062] 40,923] 40,834] 40,883 10,908 | 40,901} 40,963} 41,025] 41,093] 41,152] 41,215 
Agricultural services... 832 849 852 854 857 859 860 865 865 868 872 857 856 862 862 
Hotels and other lodging places 1,914 1,870 1,874 1,866 1,852 1,814 1,810 1,805 1,811 1,811 1,811 1,796 1,789 1,801 1,795 
Personal S@rviC@S..........cccceeee 1,251 1,269 1,272 1,273 1,274 1,272 1,266 1,284 1,290 1,282 1,289 1,286 1,279 1,285 1,282 
Business services... 9,858 9,572 9,528 9,537 9,522 9,393 9,277 9,265 9,231 9,207 9,237 9,312 9,330 9,332 9,325 
Services to buildings... 994 1,016 1,016 1,018 1,020 1,022 1,025 1,025; 1,022 1,018 121 1,027 1,023 1,023 1,034 
Personnel supply services....... 3,887 3,446 3,400 3,412 3,383 3,249 3,126 3,107 3,080 3,070 3,107 3,175 3,198 3,205 3,196 
Help supply services.............. 3,487 3,084 3,041 3,050 3,029 2,906 2,799 2,782 2,761 2,758 2,795 2,857 2,888 2,902 2,875 
Computer and data 
processing ServiCeS............... 2,095 2,225 2,237 2,230 2,233 2,232 2,221 2,219 2,213 2,208 2,198 2,190 2,190 2,191 2,193 
Auto repair services 
ANG PArKING ernccwessapesneceees 1,248 1,257 1,265 1,262 1,261 1,253 1,259 1,259 1,262 1,262 1,260 1,261 1,262 1,265 1,266 
Miscellaneous repair services...| 366 374 372 374 375 375 375 376 376 379 377 377 375 378 379 
Motion Pictures... cee 594 583 585 583 580 675 577 574 581 574 §72 574 578 581 584 
Amusement and recreation 
SOTWCOS aaa ny Reds corres 1,728 1,721 1,722 1,714 1,700 1,702 1,685 1,680 1,699 1,649 1,635 1,611 1,621 1,631 1,649 
Health Services..........cscseeseeses 10,197 | 10,381 10,393 | 10,424 | 10,452] 10,476} 10,502) 10,530 10,551 10,575 | 10,602 | 10,611 10,626 | 10,660 | 10,687 
Offices and clinics of medical 
QUIAQHE  ccssisnendtectrcannasyrataancd 1,924 2,002 2,006 2,012 2,016 3,018 2,025 2,029 2,033 3,041 2,046 2,044 2,050 2,061 2,067 
Nursing and personal care 
(OCHO Fs o.c-ncsossenev praasknanuass 1,795 1,847 1,848 1,852 1,858 1,862 1,866 1,871 1,876 1,875 1,879 1,883 1,886 1,887 1,888 
HOSDIHOIS His. resecanceradvssvescoasceet 3,990 4,096 4,101 4,117 4,129 4,141 4,153 4,164 4,174 4,184 4,193 4,199 4,207 4,221 4,233 
Home health care services.. 643 636 634 637 639 639 640 641 643 642 643 643 644 643 646 
LO Gal SEPVICES.. csccsctccessncccesevnsers 1,010 1,037 1,038 1,041 1,046 1,047 1,049 1,051 1,053 1,054 1,056 1,059 1,066 1,065 1,065 
Educational services.................4 2,325 2,433 2,439 2,449 2,452 2,454 2,458 2,463 2,473 2,485 2,489 2,501 2,518 2,511 2,529 
Social services | 2,903 307 3,076 3,094 3,097 3,110 3,121 3,135 3,149 3,155 3,162 3,167 3,164 3,165 3,181 
Child day care services........... 712 716 723 eu 722 721 721 723 723 722 723 925 722 726 726 
Residential Care.........ccsseeecees 806 864 868 873 878 884 888 891 896 899 902 903 901 904 904 
Museums and botanical and 
Zoological gardens..............4+.4 106 110 aly 111 111 110 109 110 110 109 109 109 108 109 109 
Membership organizations........ 2,475 2,468 2,464 2,473 2,479 2,474 2,473 2,473 2,471 2,471 2,470 2,477 2,480 2,484 2,476 
Engineering and management 
SOIMCOS: jcryusscercstenviianineny 3,419 3,593 3,604 3,612 3,610 3,616 3,620 3,621 3,624 3,629 3,631 3,636 3,649 3,636 3,634 
Engineering and architectural 
SOIVICES Kiss caccres coseeseeseed 1,017 1,053 1,057 1,058 1,057 1,056 1,051 1,048 1,047 1,044 1,044 1,041 1,042 1,034 1,032 
Management and public 
ORAM ONG. 2. rcncatectssevscveosereassed 1,090 1,166 1,166 1,471 Ura te 1,178 1,182 1,184 1,192 1,193 1,191 1,202 1,209 1,204 1,214 


20,681 | 20,933 | 20,971} 20,998} 21,043) 21,065} 21,100} 21,122] 21,137 21,162 | 21,196 | 21,185) 21,206] 21,211] 21,228 


Federal... 2,777 2,616 2,622 2,624 2,622 2,622 2,622 2,616 2,615 2,609 2,608 2,611 2,600 2,601 2,607 
Federal, except Postal 
Service 1,767 1,770 1,771 1,774 1,778 1,776 41,7767) 1,776 1,777 1,782 1,784 1,777 1,783 1,790 
Statel.n atovecacen 4,885 4,912 4,910 4,938 4,925 4,925 4,932 4,935 4,937 4,940 4,942 4,945 4,935 4,950 
Education 2,096 2,120 2,116 2,140 2,118 2,121 2,124 2,127 2,130 2,133 2,135 2,141 2,135 2,155 
Other State government... ; 2,789 2,792 2,794 2,798 2,807 2,804 2,808 2,808 2,807 2,807 2,807 2,804 2,800 2.795 
LOCA sehen asin scare «Su 13,432 | 13,403} 13,437 | 13,464] 13,483] 13,518] 13,559 13,575 | 13,593} 13,617] 13,645] 13,661 13,675 13,671 
Education 7,646 7,644 7,668 7,679 7,693 7,710 7,723 7,732 7,746 7,767 7,754 7,770 7,755 7,788 
Other local government. a 5,679 §,786 5,793 5,796 5,804 §,825 5,849 5,852 5,861 5,871 5,878 5,879 5,891 5,920 


" Includes other industries not shown separately. 
? = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


a ee 


Industry Annual average 2001 2002 
—<—$—__—___——- 
2000 2001 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June? July? 
PRIVATE SECTOR cssccicsesacs fond. cccccced 34.5 34.2 34.2 34.1 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.1 34.1 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.3 34.0 
GOODS-PRODUCING...............ccccesseeees 41.0 40.4 40.4| 40.3 40.3 40.1 40.2 40.2 40.3] 404] 40.5) 40.4 40.3} 40.5 40.0 
IINIING oi ct vn So sathcom ana cascctectumsitcansnancend 43.1 43.5 43.4 43.5 43.6 43.0 43.5 43.8 43.0 43.4| 43.3 42.4} 43.0 43.3 42.7 
MANUFACTURING. ...............c0ccecee scenes | 41.6 40.7 40.8 40.7 40.6 40.5 40.4 40.8 40.6 | 40.7 41.0 40.9) 409] 41.1 40.7 
Overtime hours 4.6 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 441 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.0 
BUF ABNG GOOGS oso: arena esencsaccnttacassenxess 42.1 41.0 41.1 41.0 40.9| 40.7 40.6 40.9 41.0 411 41.3] 41.4 41.3 41.5} 41.0 
Overtime NOurs.........ceccesscssesceeseeseess 4.7 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.9 41 41 4.1 4.2 3.9 
Lumber and wood products............0+ 41.0 40.6 40.9 40.8 41.2 30.7 40.7 41.0 40.5 40.9) 41.1 40.8 40.8 41.0 41.2 
Furniture and fixtures................ 40.0 39.0 39.7 39.7 39.1 38.6 38.8 39.2 40.1 40.3} 40.6)| 40.8 40.4} 40.2 40.1 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 43.1 43.6 43.8 43.7 43.9 43.6 43.6 43.4 43.8 44.1 43.6} 43.8] 43.4| 43.7] 43.2 
Primary metal industries................0... 44.9 43.6 43.8 43.6 43.7 43.4| 43.0 43.7 43.6 | 43.8 44.4) 443) 441 44.6 44.1 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PFOGUGHS. <<<; ccncsscetcceassns a 46.0 44.6 44.6 44.6 45.3 44.5) 43.9 44.4 445) 448) 45.5) 45.1 45.6| 46.1 45.5 
Fabricated metal products............... 42.6 | 41.4 41.5 41.4 41.2 41.1 41.0 41.3 41.3 41.6) 41.7| 41.6 41.9) 42.0 41.7 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.2 40.6 40.6 40.3 40.3 40.2 39.9} 40.1 40.1 40.1 40.5 40.6 40.7} 40.9] 40.3 
Electronic and other electrical 
COUMIP MONE vs ssscecs scsecsssiscenevenieansacnsacen | 41.1 39.4 | - 39.1 39.1 39.1 39.0 39.0 39.4 38.7 38.9 | 39.4 39.5 39.4) 39.4] 38.7 
Transportation equipment..... 43.4 41.9 42.1 42.2 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.9 42.7) 42.3) 424] 426] 423] 43.5 41.7 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 44.4 42.7 42.9 43.6 42.4 42.4 42.5 43.2 44.3 43.7 43.9 44.4 44.2 44.1 42.9 
Instruments and related products.......| 41.3 | 40.9 40.8 40.6 41.1 40.7 40.6 40.6 40.5 40.4 40.6 40.4 40.4 40.9 40.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 39.0 37.9 38.2 38.1 37.7 37.3 37.4 38.0 38.2 38.4 38.8 | 38.8 38.8 39.6 38.4 
Nondurable goods...........:scssesseseeseeees 40.8 40.3 40.3 40.2 40.2 40.1 40.1 40.1 40.0 40.2 40.4} 40.3| 404) 40.6 40.2 
ANNIE TOUTS ics cncascnacnaeorsocuivdatsace 4.4 4.0 4.0 441 44 4.0 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.2 
Food and kindred products... 41.7 | 41.1 40.9 41.1 41.0 41.2 41.0 40.9 41.0 41.0 41.4 41.2 41.2 41.6 41.0 
Textile mill products see 41.2 39.9 39.7 39.8 39.8 39.4} 39.3} 40.0 40.2 40.9 41.4] 41.5 41.4) 41.5 41.6 
Apparel and other textile products...... 37.8 37.3 37.4 Sia 36.9 36.6 36.9 36.9 36.7 36.7 37.4 37.1 37.0 37.0 36.8 
Paper and allied products...............+++/ 42.5 41.6 41.8 41.3| 41.7] 41.4} 41.3 41.3 41.1 41.5 41.5) 41.6] 41.9] 41.6 41.2 
Printing and publishing.............0:es00 38.3 38.1 38.3 38.0 38.0 37.9 37.8 37.8 37.3 37.4 37.5 37.2 37.5 37.7 37.3 
Chemicals and allied products............ 42.5 42.3 42.5 42.2 42.1 42.0 41.9 41.9 41.9 41.9| 42.0 41.8 42.3) 42.5| 42.1 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PRASHICS PROCS 201 seecnsncsacennesansanses 41.4 40.7 40.7 40.6 40.8 40.5 40.7 40.8 40.5) 40.9) 41.1 41.6} 41.2 41.3 41.0 
Leather and leather products 37.5 36.3 36.0 36.3 36.4 36.2 36.6 36.9 37.0 37.2 37.3 37.5 36.7 36.8 36.7 
SERVICE-PRODUCING...........2..0022220eeeee 32.8 32.7 2:7. CSTE 32:7 32.6 | 32.6 32.7 32.7 32.7 32.8 32.7 32.8 32.8 32.6 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIEG..............s00000e02ce0 38.6 38.2 38.1 38.1 37.9 38.0 38.9 38.2 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 
WHOLESALE TRADE................<0-0<0.-.< 38.5 38.2 38.2 38.3 38.3 38.0 38.2 38.3 38.2 38.3 38.4 | 38.3 38.3 38.6 38.4 
1s SU" 5 3B eee ere ee 28.9 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.8 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.9 29.0 29.1 29.0 29.1 29.1 28.8 


a 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


a, Annual average 2001 | 2002 
ndustry a 
2000 | 2001 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June?| July? 
: ae zl =! Z| 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $13.75 | $14.32 | $14.33 | $14.38 | $14.43 | $14.46 | $14.52 | $14.56 | $14.59 | $14.62 | $14.65 $14.68 | $14.70 | $14.75 | $14.78 
GOOdS-Producing...............ssscereseeees 15.40 15.92 15.92 | 15.99} 16.02} 16.05] 16.11 16.18 | 16.24 16.28 16.29 16.32 16.35 16.39 16.38 
NMIDIQ i sscnccessereatucgptecsseveuvexen-uvvsracect=ees} 17.24 17.56 17263) 17:62" || 17:62"), 1/7,70'| 17.68" | 17-51 17.69 17.66 17.72 17.63 17.87 17.70 17.78 
GONSMUCHOMN ses acruscesecetscassessereeeenttess 17.88 18.34 | 18.29 | 1837] 18.39] 18.40} 18.47} 1860] 18.65 18.68 18.74 18.83 18.77 18.81 18.87 
NSIT A CHUNG csacecsenatesveccenerinaxentannses 14.38 14.83 14.86 | 14.91 14.95 | 14.99] 15.03) 15.08] 15.13 15.17 15.19 15.19 15.27 15.31 15.28 
Excluding OVErtiMe.........scseccceseceeeeed 13.62 14.15 14.19 | 14.22 | 14.28) 14.31 14.36 | 14.39] 14.42 14.46 14.45 14.43 14.53 14.56 14.57 
Service-Producing..............sssescssseeeses 13.24 13.85 13.86 | 13.91 13.97 | 14.00 | 14.06 | 14.10} 14.11 14.14 14.18 14.21 14.24 14.29 14.33 
Transportation and public utilities.......] 16.22 16.79 16.81 16.81 16.87 | 16.96; 17.03] 17.09; 17.13 17.16 17.26 17.26 17.31 17.37 17.33 
Wholesale trade.......ccssssseccsseesesescseaa 15.20 15.86 15.87 | 15.88} 15.99] 15.97] 15.98| 16.07 | 16.10 16.19 16.23 16.11 16.12 16.14 16.14 
Fre teaill th BOG 25 sncstass picobeccnaasfucamtucsese=a 9.46 9.77 9.77 9.79 9.81 9.84 9.90 9.89 9.90 9.92 9.95 9.97 9.99 10.06 10.05 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...) 15.07 15.80 | 15.85] 15.88} 15.93] 15.97] 16.00} 16.00 | 16.06 16.08 16.14 16.18 16.17 16.27 16.38 
SOMVIGCS svincscnesecanccsernctoescecnusctevercccreuess 13.91 14.67 | 14.68] 14.76] 14.83] 14.88) 14.94] 14.98] 15.01 15.04 15.08 15.13 15.16 15.19 15.26 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
dollars)... 7.86 8.00 7.99 8.02 8.01 8.06 8.10 8.14 8.14 8.14 8.13 8.10 8.12 8.14 8.14 


® = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2001 
Industry t iz cd - ome 
| 2000 2001 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June?| July? 
i i T T T 
PRIVATE SECTOR: «<5.: 0: .scsecnceseeaneapuce $13.76 $14.32 | $14.26 | $14.26 | $14.50 | $14.49 | $14.54 | $14.62 | $14.65 | $14.67 | $14.67 | $14.69 | $14.67 | $14.68 | $14.65 
MINING oo vcccvnncs tev cavssuavunessacavecendessecenzs 17.22 17.56 | 17.61 17.47 | 17.61 17.72 | 17.61 17.58) 17:89) 17.76.) 17:73) 17:70'| 17.74) 17:65) 17.76 
CONSTIRUGTIONS osc: ccosecaxsersgecssssscontsseans 17.88 18.34 | 18.33] 18.44] 18.51 18.57 | 18.54) 1869] 18.56] 18.62] 18.66] 18.70] 18.67] 18.74} 18.90 
MANUFACTURING..................000ceeeeees 14.37 14.83 | 14.84) 14.89] 15.01 14:97) 15:07 | Sali? | S153 15:16 1 15.160) 45:200)) o:2Sn|is:28 115.26 
Durable: QOOdS. 1. oi-cccsssckseswscsuacastacsave 14.82 15.28 | 15.26) 15.38 | 15.49) 16.46] 15.55 | 15.66] 15.61 15.63 | 15.63 | 15.66 | 15.68} 15.74] 15.66 
Lumber and wood products... Pe 11.94 12.26 | 12.32 | 12.37) 12.44| 12.37} 12.40} 12.42] 12.38] 12.39] 12.35 | 12.33) 12.43] 12.53} 12.58 
Furniture and fixtures... 11.74 12.24 | 12.27 | 12.83 | 12.39] 12:42) 12.45 | 12.56 | 12.61 12:59), 12.57%), 12:54) 12:59)).912:62)). 12:55 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 14.53 15.00} 15.10] 15.16] 15.21 418:09)) 9155139} 1'5.10 ie 152125) 915.117 115.12) || 15.8580 15:43) 15.485)" 15:62 
Primary metal industries...............006 16.41 16251 W7OFa 7028) S1Z.23) |) V7 O8s i724 |) NZ ASN)! R705 17220" ee 722 Sallie On|) atisedOulp mZe00. 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PIOGUCHS. «.cscreteststarnascanwececcavucne ected 19.82 20.41 | 20.48 | 20.62 | 20.90 | 20.52) 20.66 | 20.53 | 20.53 | 20.63] 20.66 | 20.69) 20.81 | 20.92) 21.07 
Fabricated metal products.............00 13.87 14.25 | 14.26) 1434) 14.42 | 14.33] 14.42] 1456] 14.57] 14.51 14.60 | 14.66 | 14.64) 14.71 14.61 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 15.55 15.89 | 15.88] 15.93] 16.01 16.07 | 16.16 | 16.23 | 16.31 16.33 | 16.31 16.30 | 16.35] 16.36) 16.47 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIDIMIGNE sooo cascatinc: coke gnetecsnerscaenecs 13.79 14.51 14.56 | 14.70) 14.82 | 14.78) 14.88] 14.97] 14.86) 14.90] 14.93] 14.87] 14.91 15.04 | 15.05 
Transportation equipment......... Set 18.46 19.06 | 18.85 | 19.13] 19.36 | 19.41 19.54 | 19.71 19.57 | 19.69] 19.65) 19.68} 19.65) 19.75 | 19.37 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 18.80 19.40 | 19.09} 19.43] 19.73) 19.83] 19.96) 20.19} 19.99] 20.05 | 20.09) 20.22} 20.17 | 20.36| 19.76 
Instruments and related products....... 14.41 14.81 14.91 14.93 | 15.00 | 14.97] 14.98] 15.09|} 15.09] 15.10) 15.12 |} 15.11 15.11 15.14 | 15.24 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 11.63 12.46 | 12.12] 12.23) 12.38 | 12.24} 12.35] 12.39] 12.46) 12.42) 12.39} 12.36) 12.37 |) 12.28 | 12.30 
Nondurable goods...............2:-eeeeeeees 13.68 14.16 | 14.21 14.16 | 14.30] 14.26] 14.36] 14.45] 14.47] 14.47] 14.46] 14.53] 14.55] 14.60] 14.69 
Food and kindred products... 12.51 12.89 | 12.95] 12.89) 12.97] 12.89] 13.10) 13.17] 13.14] 13.08} 13.10} 13.18] 13.25 | 13.29] 13.34 
Tobacco products.............5 21.34 21.50 | 22.97] 20.97] 20.71] 20.71) 21.46 | 31.37] 21.21 | 21.71 | 22.47 | 22.80) 23.09] 23.26 | 13.34 
Textile mill products...........c0006 ae 11.16 11.35 | 11.87] 11.89] 11.40) 11.84} 11.40] 11.53] 11.66) 11.64] 11.65) 11.65] 11.73) 11.69) 11.74 
Apparel and other textile products...... 9.29 9.43 9.38 9.41 9.54 9.44 9.49 9.60 9.72 9.77 9.82 9.93 9.93 9.95 9.91 
Paper and allied products................+++ 16.25 16.87 | 16.98} 16.87] 17.11 AZASS| AZ AQ  V2Z6U 17.19) AT een WSS eo) 17.53: 1%.73 
Printing and publishing............:2020++0+4 14.40 14.82 | 14.84] 14.88] 15.01 14.93 | 14.91 15.04 | 15.01 95:06.) 15:72) 15.19 15.05) 15.11 15.15 
Chemicals and allied products. sane 18.15 18.61 18.68 | 18.54] 18.85] 18.74] 18.83] 18.88] 18.87} 18.95] 18.93 19.01 18.96 | 19.14] 19.32 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 21.99 22.08 | 22.01 | 22.19 | 22.24] 22.23) 22.38 | 22.19] 22.10] 22.45] 22.39) 22.39] 22.02 | 22.15 | 22.22 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PlaSticS PrOGUCtS............ccescereeseeeeee 12.85 13.39} 13.37} 13.43 13.50] 13.53] 13.57 | 13.69] 13.71 13.65 | 13.61 13.68 | 13.69 | 13.66) 13.76 
Leather and leather products 10.17 10.31 | 10.24] 10.33} 10.24] 10.24] 10.20] 10.29} 10.31] 10.35] 10.40) 10.39] 10.43] 10.27 | 10.37 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. .......-..eesecsssseereeesered 16.21 16.79 | 16L.81 16.78 | 16.91 16.98 | 17.05; 17.11 17A18)) 17,183)" Wh24 17-31 17.24.) 17.29) 17.33 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...............0ccs0ree-se04 15.22 15.86 | 15.92] 15.80] 16.08] 15.95| 15.96] 16.21] 16.11] 16.21] 16.13) 16.11 | 16.12] 16.13] 16.10 
SISA 2) Se ae ee ee 9.46 9.77 9.70 9.71 9.86 9.87 9.91 9.89 9.96 9.95 9.98 | 10.00 9.98 | 10.00 9.98 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, | 
AND REAL ESTATE............-.0s0000-204 15.14 15,80 | 15.82] 15.77| 15.96) 15.91] 15.97] 16.14] 16.07} 16.13] 16.17] 16.23 | 16.18 | 16.27 | 16.25 
RE irl cs se csoceenpstae sus fos tecomesssenanocsodsnued 13.93 14.67 | 14.52| 14.52] 14.85] 14.87| 14.99) 15.15] 15.14] 15.17] 15.16] 15.16 | 15.12 | 15.08] 15.02 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


ae Annual average 2001 2002 
ave 2000 | 2001 July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June? | July? 
+ I 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
GuirremtidollarS:csrressneccecszsevabeeecers $474.38 | $489.74 | $494.82 | $491.97 | $498.80 | $492.66 | $494.36 | $502.93 | $492.24 | $497.31 $497.31 | $497.99 | $500.25] $509.40) $501.03 
Seasonally adjusted............... - -| 490.09| 490.36] 492.06| 491.64] 495.13| 496.50] 497.52| 500.00} 501.03 | 502.06 502.74} 505.93} 502.52 
Constant (1982) dollars............. 272.16 | 273.45| 275.82] 274.23| 276.50) 274.31] 275.72| 281.91] 275.46] 277.36 | 275.82 274.53 275.77| 280.66! 275.75 
MINUNG groexteenecivexanesonrexssecxnesersr 743.04| 763.86! 769.56| 761.69] 774.84| 772.59] .764.27| 771.76| 754.96| 761.90} 757.07 | 750.48. 766.37} 767.78} 763.68 
CONSTRUCTION 702.68 | 720.76! 740.53| 741.29] 738.55| 737.23] 724.91| 719.57] 714.56] 716.87] 716.54] 723.69 728.13| 740.23} 740.88 
MANUFACTURING 
Current: COMANS cexccrtcenvercecsceseces 598.21! 603.58| 599.54! 609.00! 616.91| 607.78] 613.35] 625.00] 612.06] 610.95) 620.04} 620.16 622.91| 631.06] 614.98 
Constant (1982) dollars 343.21 | 337.01| 334.19] 338.46] 341.97] 338.41] 342.08] 350.34| 342.51] 340.74 | 343.89] 341.87 343.39| 347.69! 338.46 
Durable QO0dS.......scesecccesessereress 623.92 | 626.48| 619.56| 633.66] 639.74] 632.31] 636.00] 651.46) 636.89] 637.70) 645.52 | 646.76 649.15| 656.36} 634.23 
Lumber and wood products...... 489.13 | 497.76| 502.66] 509.64] 517.50] 507.17] 507.16] 507.98] 493.96| 495.60] 503.88; 504.30 510.87} 520.00} 517.04 
Furniture and fixtures...........00+ 469.20| 477.36) 483.44] 494.43] 491.88] 481.90] 485.55] 501.14] 504.40] 501.08} 509.09 |506 31/50) 504.86) 508.59 449.49 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PR OCUCES Si nsascses- Bre onasanensoo! 626.24 | 654.00} 668.93) 676.14] 685.97| 666.98| 662.69] 649.30} 645.62 | 646.24] 645.62 | 667.73 675.83} 687.31} 682.59 
Primary metal industries...........J 737.26 | 737.71) 739.13| 740.37] 763.29| 739.56] 748.22| 763.24| 746.03] 746.03) 758.52| 762.45 767.31 782.21} 769.12 
Blast furnaces and basic 
steel Products... cece 911.72] 910.29] 919.55] 919.65] 959.31] 906.98] 915.24] 909.48} 907.43| 915.97 | 933.83 | 937.26 951.02} 972.78} 965.01 
Fabricated metal products........ 590.86 | 589.95] 581.81] 595.11] 598.43] 591.83] 596.99] 614.43) 600.28] 597.81] 607.36 | 606.92 611.95} 619.29) 599.01 
Industrial machinery and 
QQUIPMONE caccccseseceorcttcarecersees 656.21 | 645.13| 639.96| 638.79| 646.80| 646.01| 648.02) 667.49] 657.29] 658.10 | 663.82 | 660.15 665.45} 669.12} 658.80 
Electronic and other electrical 
OCUIDMENtinvecccvesqcorcesncsvercesese 567.18 | 571.69| 559.10) 576.24] 583.91] 580.85| 587.76| 603.29] 573.60] 576.63} 588.24| 581.42 582.98} 592.58! 571.90 
Transportation equipment......... 800.73 | 798.61| 767.20) 816.85] 811.18] 809.40] 818.73] 841.62] 827.81 | 825.01 | 835.13 | 844.27 842.99} 847.28} 780.61 
Motor vehicles and 
EQUIDMEME: ceecssescereecvasseens 834.28 | 828.38} 782.69] 860.75| 846.42] 844.76) 856.28 | 892.40} 871.56] 868.17 | 883.96 | 907.88 905.63} 910.09} 810.16 
Instruments and related 
DrOdUCES ccnrscee tecccre 595.96 | 605.73 | #HHHHH] 604.67 618.00] 607.78} 611.18] 623.22| 61265] 611.55| 616.90| 607.42 607.42} 620.74} 609.60 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...) 453.57 |} 460.86] 459.35] 468.41 | 467.96 | 457.78| 461.89] 477.02| 469.74] 473.20] 483.21 | 479.57 479.96} 485.06} 468.63 
Nondurable goods... 558.55 | 570.65] 569.82) 572.06} 582.01] 574.68] 580.14] 588.12) 575.91) 574.46} 581.29| 582.65 586.37; 592.76) 587.60 
Food and kindred products....... 521.25 | 529.78] 529.66 | 536.22] 546.04] 538.80] 544.96] 546.56) 533.48) 523.20] 533.17 | 533.79 543.25} 550.21 546.94 
Tobacco products... 877.90 | 851.40 | 914.21] 832.51 | 836.68] 834.61] 862.69] 880.44] 854.76] 881.43] 912.28) 932.52 962.85; 983.90) 982.61 


Textile mill products... 459.79 | 452.87 | 444.57| 456.74] 458.28) 445.66) 450.30| 465.87 | 465.23) 471.41 483.48 | 485.81 486.80} 489.81 480.17 
Apparel and other textile 
products. 351.54 | 351.74] 348.94] 349.11 350.12 | 344.56} 351.13} 358.08| 350.89] 357.58 | 368.25] 369.40 369.40} 373.13} 362.71 


Paper and allied products......... 690.63 | 701.79} 708.07 | 695.04] 722.04} 714.74! 71854] 724.92] 709.95] 705.69} 713.43) 717.46 728.42| 727.50} 728.70 


Printing and publishing............., 551.52 | 564.64] 563.92 | 568.42| 577.89] 568.83| 572.54] 576.02} 555.37] 558.73} 568.51 | 560.58 559.86} 563.60} 562.07 
Chemicals and allied products..| 771.38 | 787.20) 790.16} 780.53} 797.36 | 787.08] 793.74} 800.51} 790.65} 790.22| 793.17 | 794.62 800.11; 815.36} 809.51 
Petroleum and coal products....| 932.80} 945.02 | 953.03} 954.17} 954.10} 926.99! 939.96 | 934.20] 932.78} 938.41] 920.23] 900.23 887.41} 917.01} 928.80 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

plastics products..........ccee 531.99 | 544.97 | 534.80] 543.92] 556.20) 549.32] 553.66) 568.14] 555.26] 556.92 | 559.37 | 564.98 564.03} 569.62} 554.53 
Leather and leather products....| 381.75 | 374.25 | 361.47 | 379.11} 376.83} 372.74] 376.38] 380.73] 378.38} 380.88| 386.88| 388.59 382.78} 384.10} 373.32 


TRANSPORTATION AND 


PUBLIC UTILITIES...........sececeeses 626.09 | 641.38 | 650.55 | 644.35] 645.96 | 645.24] 646.20} 660.45| 647.69| 751.12] 655.12 | 657.78 660.29] 670.85} 665.47 
WHOLESALE TRADE.............:002+04 585.20 | 605.85 | 612.92 | 605.14) 620.69} 606.10} 611.27 | 627.33; 608.96 | 615.98] 614.55] 615.40 615.86! 630.63) 616.63 
RETAIL TRADE .............ssseecsseeened 273.39 | 282.35 | 288.09 | 285.47 | 284.95 | 282.28 | 282.44] 289.78} 279.88} 284.57| 286.43] 287.00 289.42) 297.00) 295.41 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, j 

AND REAL ESTATE .........:0sse+e00e4 547.04 | 570.38 | 579.01 | 567.72 | 585.73] 569.58) 573.32 | 592.34] 575.31 | 582.29] 580.50) 581.03 577.63) 597.11} 581.75 | 
SERVICES race arecantsteccecerturctatsens 454.86 | 479.71 | 480.61 | 477.71 | 487.08 | 483.28] 487.18| 498.44] 487.51| 493.03} 492.70] 491.18 489.89] 497.64} 489.65 


® = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 
(In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Tal 


Over 1-month span: 


62.4; 57.5| 59.1) 60.2] 57.5} 56.8} 54.6] 59.1] 57.2} 53.0) 57.9] 568 
55.3; 58.6] 53.6) 58.4) 55.5} 57.8} 57.1] 54.8] 57.1} 57.2) 60.4] 58.1 
55.9} 57.5} 57.9) 51.2) 50.1) 55.8} 57.8) 51.4] 52.4) 52.4] 53.2) 52.7 
49.4; 45.7| 50.3) 42.4) 47.3) 43.2} 44.5) 42.5] 42.4) 40.5) 39.3) 44.1 
47.3); 41.4) 49.7} 47.8) 50.9] 49.7) 48.4 = = = — = 


65.3} 66.3) 65.3) 65.9) 62.7; 58.2} 58.9) 59.1] 59.8) 57.9] 57.1] 58.8 
59.2} 57.6] 59.5) 55.2} 60.2] 57.2) 59.4) 59.2) 59.7| 58.9] 61.2] 60.7 
60.4) 61.4) 59.4) 53.2} 52.4) 55.5) 56.6); 56.2) 51.2} 51.0) 53.2} 51.6 
45.5| 46.1) 40.8) 43.4) 37.8) 43.2) 39.3) 38.0) 35.3) 33.7] 36.3] 38.9 
40.1} 43.2} 42.5) 46.5] 48.0} 50.0 = = = = =A us 


70.2; 67.4) 64.7) 61.5) 64.1; 62.1] 59.1} 58.8) 57.5} 60.2] 59.2) 58.4 
60.2} 58.9} 58.5) 59.7/ 57.2) 60.8} 61.2} 62.5) 62.7} 61.8] 61.2] 62.8 
61.1} 59.4) 58.1) 57.9) 54.2] 52.4) 52.9) 54.2) 52.4) 48.7) 45.7) 46.5 
44.7| 42.7) 39.5} 40.1] 40.8) 35.8) 37.0) 32.4) 34.3) 33.1] 341] 35.6 
37.0} 41.6] 43.5} 45.0 = = = = = = = = 


69.9| 67.9] 67.6) 65.6) 64.1] 62.7) 61.7) 62.2] 60.8) 59.4; 60.8} 58.9 
61.2} 60.1; 58.2) 61.0) 60.7; 61.6; 62.2; 61.1) 63.8) 62.2) 59.7} 60.5 
61.4; 59.9) 58.8) 56.2) 55.3] 53.6] 53.0) 51.0) 47.7) 45.2] 445) 42.9 
41.5} 41.5) 38.9) 37.5} 37.3) 36.2) 341, 33.6) 34.4|/ 33.9) 33.3) 34.4 
35.2 - = = =| = - - - - = = 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


52.6} 52.2} 52.9) 44.9] 47.4) 38.2) 52.9) 449) 386) 42.3) 41.5 
41.2} 42.6) 46.0) 46.3) 43.4) 50.0) 426) 46.0); 45.6) 51.5) 49.3 
52.2| 49.3) 46.0) 49.3) 50.7| 57.4) 36.8) 39.0) 42.3) 47.1) 40.8 
26.8; 38.2) 29.0) 28.3) 30.5) 34.9) 25.7) 31.6) 31.3) 25.0) 30.9 
37.9) 40.4) 47.4) 47.1) 41.9) 47.1 - - - - - 


57.0} 54.8) 51.8); 48.2) 38.2) 41.9) 43.0} 43.0| 38.2) 32.7) 40.4 
39.3) 39.7) 40.1) 41.2) 43.8) 44.1) 46.3) 42.3) 44.1) 47.8) 45.2 
48.9} 48.9) 445) 46.7) 52.2} 46.0) 38.6) 29.0) 34.2) 39.0) 36.0 
21.3) 18.4) 23.5) 19.9) 23.2) 17.3) 19.1) 16.2) 18.0) 18.4) 18.0 
30.1] 37.1] 38.6) 40.4) 40.4 - - - - - - 


54.4) 49.3) 40.1] 45.2) 42.6) 39.0) 38.2) 346) 41.2) 35.7) 33.1 
36.0} 37.5] 40.4) 37.5) 42.3) 43.0) 44.5) 48.2} 43.0) 44.5) 47.4 
45.2} 44.5) 50.0) 41.9) 37.9) 36.0) 35.3) 32.4) 26.1) 21.3) 21.7 
16.9) 14.0} 16.2} 16.5) 13.2) 14.7) 11.8) 14.0} 13.2) 17.6) 16.5 


Dash indicates data not available. 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industries with inceasing and decreasing employment. 


Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are 

preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark 
revision. 
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18. Establishment size and employment covered under UI, private ownership, by major industry division, first quarter 2000 


Size of establishments 


Industry, establishments, and 
employment 


= 
1,000 or 
Fewer than 5to9 10 to 19 ‘ie to 49 50 to 99 | 100 to 249 | 250 to 499 | 500 to 999 more 


5 workers! | workers workers workers workers workers workers workers workers 


mares oa ale i 


7,531,330] 4,413,181} 1,302,488 850,411 590,662 206,415 119,172 31,311 11,713 5,977 


Total, all industries? 
Establishments, first quarter ........:e 


Employment, March) ......:csssssccsscernssesreees 108,195,174| 6,831,146] 8,615,974] 11,471,927] 17,878,154] 14,212,796 17,895,603] 10,658,780] 7,965,372] 12,665,422 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 

Establishments, first Quarter... 200,289 123,880 37,646 22,736 11,179 2,875 1,473 370 106 24 

Employment, March .......ccccccssesssereecseenee 1,702,493 179,158 248,989 302,599 326,510 196,681 216,628 126,181 69,476 36,271 
Mining 

Establishments, first quarter 27,284 14,102 4,323 3,728 3,202 1,023 591 214 76 25 

Employment, March .......-csesssseseseneenseees 524,514 22,082 28,959 $1,183 97,241 69,762 89,714 74,836 52,916 37,821 
Construction 

Establishments, first quarter... 747,563 477,549 126,844 76,253 46,543 13,242 5,748 1,053 272 59 

Employment, March ........sese cs 6,310,456 703,310 831,405] 1,024,819] 1,389,870 898,785 846,893 347,400 182,357 85,617 
Manufacturing 

Establishments, first quarter... 405,838 147,029 67,385 61,150 61,487 30,568 24,264 8,646 3,598 1,711 

Employment) March) <..scr-csssccsqcsteasneesnacs 18,433,795 251,154 453,397 842,691] 1,922,360! 2,144,676] 3,739,308] 2,977,743] 2,446,323] 3,656,143 


Transportation and public utilities 
Establishments, first quarter ..........00+ 
Employment, March .....seseseseseseseseseeeees 


315,413 174,645 49,173 36,475 30,720 12,952 7,913 PE VHE 892 516 
6,678,516 272,380 325,334 498,572 945,800 895,012] 1,190,459 726,615 618,630} 1,205,714 


Wholesale trade 
Establishments, first quarter... 
Employment, March ......sscscssesesseseserseeees 


664,094 400,335 110,091 77,321 52,153 15,187 7,019 1,478 414 96 
6,947,770 621,924 729,753) 1,046,983} 1,565,359] 1,035,060} 1,035,170 496,350 274,988 142,183 


Retail trade 
Establishments, first quarter ........:.ee 
Employment, March ......sssscsseseeseeereeees 


1,458,626 623,529 329,260 235,941 179,053 57,988 26,380 4,982 1,169 324 
22,807,395| 1,154,942] 2,204,569| 3,190,042] 5,437,335} 3,943,391) 3,880,016) 1,659,975 764,056 573,069 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Establishments, first quarter... 
Employment, March) <.....-s.csscseccssissssesenas 


671,294 438,402 114,349 62,141 35,549 11,618 6,025 1,799 898 513 
7,379,831 714,292 751,197 826,817) 1,065.116 797,168 912,396 621,570 615,246| 1,076,029 


Services 
Establishments, first Quarter .........:..00 
Employment, March .....cccscsscscessesrsessesees 


2,890,313 
37,110,557 


1,879,338 451,715 271,168 169,867 60,864 39,727 10,640 4,286 2,708 
2,772,133| 2,967,673| 3,643,823] 5,102,854] 4,225,937| 5,980,102) 3,627,319] 2,939,641) 5,851,075 


1 Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2000. 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
2 Includes data for nonclassifiable establishments, not shown separately. 
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19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under Ul and UCFE by ownership 


Average 
Year is Hebe 5 pet Total annual wages eee Li Pash 
employment Seunaaattes) r employee wi 
| pe ploy age 
Total covered (UI and UCFE) 
6,382,523 106,884,831 $2,626,972,030 $24,578 $473 
6,532,608 107,413,728 2,781 ,676,477 25,897 498 
6,679,934 109,422,571 2,884,472,282 26,361 507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 
UI covered 
6,336,151 103,755,832 $2,524,937,018 $24,335 $468 
6,485,473 104,288,324 2,672,081 ,827 25,622 493 
6,632,221 106,351,431 2,771 ,023,411 26,055 501 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 26,633 §12 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 27,567 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 28,658 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 30,058 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 31,676 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 33,094 636 


7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966,824 35,077 675 


Private industry covered 


6,162,684 89,007,096 $2,152,021,705 $24,178 


6,308,719 89,349,803 2,282,598,431 25,547 491 
6,454,381 91,202,971 2,365,301 ,493 25,934 499 
6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 26,496 510 
6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 27,441 528 
6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837,334,217 28,582 550 
7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071 ,807,287 30,064 578 
7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 31,762 611 
7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 33,244 639 
7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626,769 35,337 


State government covered 


58,499 4,005,321 $108,672,127 $27,132 $522 
58,801 4,044,914 112,405,340 27,789 534 
59,185 4,088,075 117,095,062 28,643 551 
60,686 4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 
60,763 4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 
62,146 4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 
65,352 4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 
67,347 4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 
70,538 4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 
65,096 4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 698 


Local government covered 


114,936 10,742,558 $264,215,610 $24,595 $473 
117,923 10,892,697 277,045,557 25,434 489 
118,626 11,059,500 288,594,697 26,095 502 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 


140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 


Federal Government covered (UCFE) 


46,372 3,128,999 $102,035,012 $32,609 $627 
47,136 3,125,404 109,594,650 35,066 674 
47,714 3,071,140 113,448,871 36,940 710 
48,377 3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 
50,083 2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 
51,524 2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 777 
52,110 2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 
47,252 2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 
49,661 2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 
50,256 2,871,489 132,741,760 46,228 889 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and 


Average Average annual 
establishments employment 
State 4999- 1999- 
2000 2000 2000 2000 
change change 
Total United States ........-cscccssseseesseseenesees 7,879,116 58,256 129,877,063 2,834,781 
PAD ANIA cee cccecscscsecseoseeccrsssisnnsovsvyrnsersssecursnereen= 112,328 454 1,877,963 6,911 
Alaska ...... 3 18,820 32 275,607 6,674 
Arizona ..... a kel 2,589 2,220,712 70,174 
Arkansas ..... FA 72,240 406 1,130,891 17,750 
CaltOnmiaeccesscrescesncereeteeescccccesn j 1,026,568} -33,271 14,867,006 472,932 
COloradOlercsercsseecrrcceceresserterensesrense sneer aretocer—= 148,479 6,278 2,186,656 81,404 
Connecticut . 107,787 1,696 1,674,728 22,363 
Delaware ............ . 24,751 584 406,350 4,210 
District Of ColUMbIA «......0..0.000.-cccsseccesoseereseerees 28,409 1,474 637,292 21,588 
Florida ccctvreccncese tesvericnezeee os ccontentvccvensssucsessns> 444,731 9,134 7,060,986 216,337 
(GOOIGIA cssscexxzsceccececaeucetvsnvescersreneresecsrerescensneas 225,040 6,628 3,883,005 88,250 
Hawaii .. a 34,027 1,564 553,185 15,440 
[foe ae). catnateeansincconasceen ce amis porns oe 45,399 1,128 563,193 20,785 
TE Pel E. cecedastrcen.cecpar acco pos incadaeeae ho a 322,324 2,721 5,940,772 90,253 
(ndlana@eecncece recur tisc coset cecnaaetcns 152,846 -1,089 2,936,634 29,778 
VOWalrrrerecccseeonaeeas eerie cer enrasovererstereesenierasns 97,091 2,479 1,443,394 12,412 
Ka@NSasiraceveccestescrreceseseree es 80,477 1,036 1,313,742 14,945 
KORTICKY iicssrerreccaremsasccace a 107,740 2,403 1,762,949 31,482 
Louisiana . by 118,216 1,549 1,869,219 21,317 
(Mallne i cerscccansccccssscvercsaresteaccsSuvaasunesacterescearive 44,865 956 590,818 17,005 
Mar yittiiccccnscrcserececetsrsescenscsecenesrararcanatsevatnsease 146,559 1,117 2,405,510 58,631 
Massachusetts ...... e. 187,391 344 3}275;135 83,493 
Michigan ......... ie 260,885 2,244 4,585,211 82,445 
Minnesota .. ba 155,711 4,932 2,608,543 $7,751 
MISSISSIPPI .:-..00.-r.sccesssncsncrasscersncenneaenessenenesesnvs 63,970 229 1,137,304 -1,880 
Missouri ...... 163,080 2,303 2,677,110 31,687 
Montana . 38,349 1,585 379,094 7,855 
Nebraska Fie 51,838 4 882,918 16,308 
Nevada .......... oo 48,126 194 1,017,902 41,975 
New Hampshire 45,924 494 606,543 15,318 
NGWUCISOY tropsccncccerscrcattecscsrcayectenerersteoussseseacer 270,384] -15,337 3,877,572 85,195 
New Mexico .. 47,987 693 717,243 16,339 
New York ...... 529,103 4,797 8,471,416 178,874 
North Carolina ee! 222,234 7,270 3,862,782 58,413 
North DakOtairccccrcrcscsscercesrercresesstcsvervsexancssren= 23,297 240 309,223 3,263 
ON On ecavcecesu reese csacansenreencoovereececausaesdurssesorwevassys= 280,988 1,073 5,513,217 62,090 
Oklahoma .. 89,298 i,368 1,452,166 29,357 
Oregon ...... 109,050 -1,296 1,608,069 32,067 
Pennsylvania . 315,284 13,267 5,558,076 98,602 
Rode ISIANG s..::ccssccscscesersesecsecceuseccneroe : 33,327 621 467,602 10,766 
SOvithh CarOlimaic.ceccccrexscerssvacxapsepessesccescssnteacnee 109,370 -1,993 1,820,138 27,993 
South Dakota ... 27,145 437 364,119 8,334 
Tennessee ... ee 125,247 -51 2,667,230 40,186 
TIOXAS Vecsaccsess ans vecprvacticcesvaptcpensneschinetmmertecenee™y 489,795 8,425 9,289,286 272,645 
Uber liicrecccnr tecrescessceome tare ctrseusoceustetrerssencrreeseeres 66,144 2,282 1,044,143 26,519 
VELIMOME ir cccvesssscrsnceeercscsseaataascanewucccccetenttsess 23,870 805 296,462 8,473 
Virginia ...... 192,745 3,212 3,427,954 100,832 
Washington .. 221,150 9,010 2,706,462 62,732 
West Virginia 46,830 21 686,622 6,014 
Wisconsin ..... 7 145,871 977 2,736,054 44,603 
VR OTAC Te I eraers fascccner Oy concert cee anceteonssaceeceee 20,861 238 230,857 5,892 
Puerto RICO! ccsccsnsesiscescexecceseccerscrareccecsseasereosnre 52,371 202 1,026,175 23,785 
Virgin Islands 3,255 32 42,349 1,411 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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UCFE, by State 


Total annual wages 
(in thousands) 


2000 


$4,587,708,584 


54,538,027 
9,685,341 
72,417,033 
29,761,939 
612,318,313 


81,273,035 
76,176,856 
14,845,185 
33,753,742 
215,780,400 


132,853,189 
16,942,944 
15,600,825 

226,012,936 
91,086,141 


40,312,331 
38,571,763 
50,774,667 
52,131,235 
16,344,365 


87,548,876 
145,184,150 
169,702,272 

92,377,120 

28,665,889 


84,020,093 

9,202,211 
24,449,709 
32,853,744 
21,069,920 


169,355,641 
19,722,105 
384,241,451 
120,007,446 
7,632,602 


179,218,763 
39,191,626 
52,703,467 

189,058,210 
15,250,760 


51,289,516 
9,030,727 
81,495,110 
324,579,638 
30,518,822 


8,571,976 
120,567,926 
100,381,521 

18,461,154 
83,980,263 
6,195,607 


19,306,364 
1,173,955 


$352,129,380 


1,970,401 
532,709 
6,772,271 
1,520,062 
71,430,084 


9,292,033 
5,650,414 
707,255 
2,423,907 
17,731,492 


10,161,751 
921,218 
1,474,196 
13,664,320 
3,800,930 


1,743,623 
2,164,568 
2,669,580 
1,838,194 

916,386 


6,606,334 
16,396,342 
8,726,750 
6,959,859 
879,567 


4,745,993 

567,364 
1,370,028 
2,392,271 
2,067,493 


13,725,235 
1,311,285 
34,472,229 
7,922,007 
365,713 


8,080,924 
2,464,854 
4,049,166 
10,557,733 
1,011,495 


2,664,765 
574,920 
4,055,765 
27,952,132 
2,131,853 


624,326 
10,689,950 
5,904,038 
752,890 
4,294,806 
425,897 


709,126 
104,996 


Average weekly 


wage 


1999- 
2000 
change 


21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. counties 


Employment 


Average annual pay 


C i Ranked by 
_ paboehs percent pic 
1999-20002 | , change, change, | 
1999-2000° 1999-2000: 


United States? ee 129,877,063 2.2 35,323 
ABHETSON, AL. ors decccisoscsscusce 384,662 6 34,026 
Madison, AL . 154,356 tee 35,837 
Mobile, AL ........ 169,469 “1 28,623 
Montgomery, AL . 131,988 2 28,894 
Tuscaloosa, AL ... 76,499 8 29,064 
Anchorage, AK ... 129,700 2.0 36,659 
Maricopa, AZ ... 1,544,971 3.6 35,110 
Pima, AZ ... 328,426 3.1 29,194 
Pulaski, AR .. a 243,157 4 30,799 
Sebastian, AR .........ccees 75,197 Ie 27,011 


Washington, AR ...........00 80,045 ‘st 26,408 
Alameda, CA ...... 696,242 .0 45,091 
Contra Costa, CA 336,691 1 42,318 
Fresno, CA ...... 322,759 9 26,162 
Kern, CA .......... 238,250 1 28,572 
Los Angeles, CA 4,098,154 7 39,651 
Marin, CA ......... 111,645 1 42,600 
Monterey, CA 164,646 5 29,962 
Orange, CA.. 1,394,414 6 39,247 
Placer, CA ... 107,182 9 33,386 
Riverside, CA .....cceeeseeee 469,467 3 29,136 
Sacramento, CA ..... 6 37,732 
San Bernardino, CA 0 29,901 
San Diego, CA ........ 0 37,535 
San Francisco, CA.. if 5iiSe2 1 
San Joaquin, CA..... 1 29,237 
San Luis Obispo, CA . 6 28,096 
San Mateo, CA .......... 3 67,051 3 
Santa Barbara, CA . 0 32,566 
1 


Santa Clara, CA vesssssssee. 76,213 


nm 
ONAROORARZOT ROSMAVMOONA DAMOADAYOH ROWNNNONTw OH 


4HO@DRMNONND OCBOW=-TDAWAM NYO BYNO-BDON WO=HNONDN®OD BWBHOMANDNROHO © 


PAAANOO MOY WHY WOW BONWOWOYONA BONN+NV +0 


Santa Cruz, CA .....ceceseeee 101,833 3 1 
Solano, CA ...... ae 117,217 Te 

Sonoma, CA 190,946 1 1 
Stanislaus, CA . 160,948 oh 

Tulare, CA ....... 132,986 6 

Ventura, CA . 287,611 4 

Yolo, CA ...... 84,565 5 

Adams, CO .. 144,806 6 

Arapahoe, CO 284,236 9 

Boulder, CQ ivecsc.203 assess 179,719 2 1 
Derniar CO osccesanscicrsaiees 469,137 2 11 
El Paso, CO ..... ies 237,739 4 ie 
Jefferson, CO .. 210,519 6 5. 
Larimer, CO ..... 119,155 1 @ 
Fairfield, CT . 427,557 fal 8 
Hartford, CT .. 501,562 1 6. 
New Haven, CT .. 367,343 s 5 
New London, CT . 123,039 6 3 
New Castle, DE .. a 281,920 -7 4 
Washington, DC .......... 637,292 35) 4 
AlACHU As. FES a esevessrecesscsasness 117,658 2.5 26,155 3.9 
Brevard, FL .. ae 181,314 3.3 32,101 7.2 
Broward, FL . 644,192 3:3 33,234 6.5 
Collier, FL .... 103,264 6.9 29,962 6.9 
Duval, FL ..... 434,219 4] 32,777 4.6 
Escambia, FL...... 125,666 1.0 26,709 4.5 
Hillsborough, FL . 588,792 2:5 31,707 4.8 
Lee, FL .. 162,304 4.4 28,148 6.4 
Leon, FL ... 141,978 2.2 29,249 41 
Manatee, FL csesssescsscecoscsess (2) (2) (ee) (3) 
Manion; Fl caesaccesesssrcccreree 83,319 vd 24,953 3.3 
Miami-Dade, FL 58 980,394 2.3 33,333 3.9 
Orange, FL ......... ed 611,469 3.2 31,123 46 
Palm Beach, FL ae 481,395 41 35,233 Tiss} 
Pinellas, FL ... 436,390 4.2 31,263 5.4 
Bol, Fle ovescas 183,222 2.6 27,881 35 
Sarasota, FL . (By (2) (2) (ie) 
Seminole, FL 139,610 4.6 30,835 6.9 
Volusia, FL .... ask 141,652 1.4 25,079 6.5 
BIDDGAL cesses. my 88,790 -1.2 29,299 a2 
Chatham). GA vis cctensecceccevee 122,785 1.3 29,650 1.9 
Clayton, GA .. sar 116,368 -.6 36,774 6.7 
Cobb, GA 301,183 1:3 38,792 5.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


Ranked by 


counties 


Average annual pay 


county eercnt | "Perea Percent 
1999-20007 | ,ch2096., 1999-20002 


Dekalty) (GA cerrsccscccserneecenee 310,659 -.6 38,614 49 
Fuiton, GA ...... ra 754,368 27, 47,060 8.5 
Gwinnett, GA .. 281,654 4] 39,051 6.0 
Muscogee, GA ... 98,315 -1 27,744 3.7 
Richmond, GA ... 106,260 -.6 28,592 3.6 
Honolulu, HI .... ; 407,935 2.6 31,874 2.8 
POEN, || Olass aso ererccoe cece 177,741 6.5 34,460 10.0 
Champaign, IL ... 90,429 2.8 29,183 4.2 
Cook Wir 2,687,795 les} 42,898 5.8 
Du Page, IL . 582,352 ere 42,570 3.6 
Kane, IL ... 193,410 2.9 32,173 Bi 
Lake, IL ... : 310,689 334 42,620 6.7 
McHeriry) le tcercrssteesrveneones- 87,258 1.9 32,007 2.0 
McLean itrcnnccssreeeseess 84,324 6 34,254 4] 
Madisons Ma isscsscscncesscenress 94,550 4 28,974 2.9 
Peoria: Nik sarccerereccesstcess 102,801 al 31,387 1.6 
ROCK ISAC) Si ecersncceereses 80,273 8 33,525 4.5 
SteGlair, NE casesasectecsssesene 89,963 Ze 26,878 2.6 
Sangamon, IL 144,286 4.4 34,764 AS? 
Will, IL ..... 142,355 3:5) 32,313 2.1 
Winnebago, 143,760 AS) 31,499 2.0 
Allen, IN 189,425 ne) 32,279 3.0 
Elkhart, IN ... 122,468 6 30,339 2:3 
Hamilton, IN 77,452 3.0 37,931 7.9 
Lake, IN ..... 199,421 -.6 31,564 4.0 
Marion, IN .. Es 605,903 1.6 36,473 3.2 
St. Joseph, IN ....seceeeeceeee 129,558 8) 29,657 3.5 
Tippecanoe, IN... 77,377 1.4 31,083 4.0 
Vanderburgh, IN a5 109,904 aif 29,569 3.2 
Dini; WAC cseee-s: s 121,968 2.1 34,097 49 
Polk, IA 263,940 1.3 33,666 2.5 
Scott, IA ..... 87,113 -.4 29,067 3.9 
Johnson, KS .. 287,797 2.8 37,247 6.7 
Sedgwick, KS ... 249,846 0 32,696 2.9 
Shawnee, KS .... 100,223 2.4 29,375 3.2 
Wyandotte, KS .. 79,746 1.8 34,592 2.9 
FAVORGHIGY) ceccescstarescecennss 172,031 1.8 30,713 3.8 
Jefferson, KY ...ccecececceees 439,103 1.4 33,334 3.9 
Caddo, LA......... = 119,449 3 28,767 C2 
Calcasieu, LA .......... 83,976 ll 28,226 9 
East Baton Rouge, LA ...... 246,434 dy) 29,257 1.6 
Jefferson, LA ........+. a 214,680 -7 28,051 745) 
Lafayette, LA 114,059 2.3 29,911 6.5 
Orleans, LA ....... 263,551 1.9 31,694 1.3 
Cumberland, ME .. 166,757 3.7 30,752 11 
Anne Arundel, MD “A 194,018 5.3 35,461 13 
Baltimore, MD .........cceeeee 358,117 toe 34,119 47 
Frederick, MD ...... eb 77,323 4.9 30,847 5.9 
Howard, MD...... 128,678 3.2 37,897 5.1 
Montgomery, MD .... 447,314 5.0 43,708 5.8 
Prince Georges, MD 303,262 3.3 37,060 6.9 
Baltimore City, MD .. 386,411 8 38,579 4.5 
Barnstable, MA .... 88,589 3.7 29,726 0 
Bristol, MA .... 221,539 13 30,785 4.6 
Essex, MA 305,382 25) 39,154 8.8 
Hampden, MA .. on 204,303 1.9 32,220 48 
Middlesex, MA .........:2::00 846,931 3.1 52,091 11.8 
Norfolk, MA .....ccccceeseeeesees 325,018 2.4 43,368 10.4 
Plymouth, MA .. eee 166,482 1:3 33,931 6.3 
Suffolk, MA ...... 608,285 3.3 56,699 11.6 
Worcester, MA . 321,131 25 37,657 10.8 
Genesee, MI 165,297 -1.4 36,324 1.4 
Ingham, MI....... 174,315 2.0 34,963 5.6 
Kalamazoo, MI . = 118,342 -1 32,675 2.3 
Kent, MI ....... 347,707 1.6 33,996 2.6 
Macomb, MI . sss 337,504 3 40,904 3.5 
OaklandiMlltescceecccescess. 768,629 1.0 44,500 4.2 
Ottawaj Ml vcscceccsccccereneet-se 118,711 1.8 31,947 3.5 
Saginaw, MI .... 95,474 -.8 34,672 2.5 
Washtenaw, MI 195,624 45) 40,182 5:3 
Wayne, MI ...... 866,282 2 42,440 3:5 
Anoka, MN ... 108,989 3.8 33,928 45 
Dakota, MN ..... 153,364 2.6 34,362 47 
Hennepin, MN . 874,693 241 43,816 Uecil 
Olmsted, MN ... 82,670 3.9 36,104 3.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 
counties 


Employment 


Average annual pay 


Co 1 Ranked by 
unty piety percent sichaby 
999-2002 | . change, CUan ges 
1 2000 1999-2000 


1999-20005 


Ramsey, MN 332,929 
St. Louis, MN .. 94,926 
Stearnss MN ccccn. cposcsecrse 76,292 
Harrison, MS ... 89,745 
Hinds, MS 136,949 
Boone, MO 75,785 
Clay, MO ..... 84,159 
Greene, MO 142,508 
Jackson, MO ... 393,761 
St. Charles, MO . 95,799 
St. Louis, MO ..... ‘ 646,858 
St. Louis City, MO «oe... 250,878 


Douglas, NE. ..csccsscssrasces 330,128 
Lancaster, NE . ; 146,433 
Clark, NV .... : 697,575 
Washoe, NV ...... ; 189,102 
Hillsborough, NH ... ls 193,796 
Rockingham, NH ... 129,494 


Atlantic, NJ ..... 140,141 
Bergen, NJ ...... 448,513 
Burlington, NJ . : 180,165 
Gamden; Nu scsctscosonaeanves 199,768 
ESS R INS | ccs csiedstenroiasknces: 363,942 
Gloucester, NJ 86,667 
Hudson, NJ ..... 238,388 
Mercer, Nu ...... 210,031 
Middlesex, NJ .... 392,427 
Monmouth, NJ 233,285 
Morris, NJ ....... 275,499 
Ocean, NJ... 129,093 
Passaic, NJ ..... ; 177,364 
Somerset, Nu .....cscesseeesees 173,571 


Union, Nd! fencscssccssaacteeeccvece 237,176 
Bernalillo, NM . . 307,705 
Albany, NY ...... ; 230,962 


Bronx, NY ... 212,982 
Broome, NY .... 99,613 
Dutchess, NY .. 109,949 
Erie, NY ... 459,828 
Kings, NY. 441,916 
Monroe, NY ‘ 399,602 
MaSSAaU) INY scttececcrcsssex0reer 598,538 
New York NY i243. ccsioccess 2,382,175 
Niagara, NY .... k 

Oneida, NY ..... 

Onondaga, NY 

Orange, NY ..... 

Queens, NY .... 

Richmond, NY 

Rockland, NY .. 

Suffolk, NY ......... 


Westchester, NY sssssssssesee 


Buncombe, NC .........:.00 


Catawba, NC ..... 

Cumberland, NC 

Durham, NC .... 

Forsyth, NC . 

Gaston, NC .. 

Guilford, NC .... 

Mecklenburg, NC ... 

New Hanover, NC .. as 

Wake: NGG. issiteaterenasac sti se 

Gass: ND cose aicusvscess<coreses 81,823 
Butler, OH .... 126,189 
Cuyahoga, O 817,572 
Franklin, OH ... 701,913 
Hamilton, OH .. 566,965 
Lake, OH ..... 102,320 
Lorain, OH ... 105,988 
Lucas, OH .... 238,450 
Mahoning, OH .... , 112,531 
Montgomery, OH ......:-0+ 303,352 
Stans ‘OH Pervcsaaeeeeeegsressacts 175,535 
SUMIMILNOH a eesreceesassancceas 266,001 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


counties 


Average annual pay 


County’ Percent Ranked by Percent 
change, elie change, 
1999-2000? | ,G99-2000° 1999-20002 


Tren Ull OF esremeceeesscnenss<s 94,382 -1.3 32,785 1.0 
Oklahoma, OK 414,239 2.9 29,216 4.6 
Tulsa, OK ..... 340,671 25 31,157 3.7 
Clackamas, OF 133,065 Ae 32,482 4.0 
Lane, OR ..... : 139,710 lel 27,877 3:5 
Marion, OR ..... : 127,558 2.0 28,116 2.9 
Multnomah, OR .. : 453,274 2.1 36,796 6.2 
Washington, OR «0. 224,033 4.3 44,459 13.4 
Allegheny, PA .....:sesseesee 711,068 1.2 36,727 25 
Berks, PA ........ 28 168,068 1.8 32,007 3.3 
Bucks, PA ... 244,317 2.5 34,059 3.4 
Chester, PA .... 216,777 25 43,762 6.9 
Cumberland, PA 123,998 -1.3 32,811 3.2 
Dauphin, PA ...... 172,465 Pel 33,680 2.2 
Delaware, PA.. 212,540 1.0 36,828 5.5 
Erie, PA ... 131,700 2.5 28,368 1.8 
Lackawanna, PA ; 98,383 -.7 27,663 Te) 
ancaster PA cr--cccssesnceeoe 218,280 1.8 30,809 4.6 
Lehigh, PA) <...c.ccscerarensnceaees 171,175 2.0 35,274 Pgs) 
LUZENNE; PAN ccccccssrerciasene-=s 143,066 20 27,855 PRE 
Montgomery, PA ... : 481,011 2.3 43,810 6.5 
Northampton, PA .. : 87,846 3.0 30,767 3.1 

Philadelphia, PA ... : 668,793 nS 39,700 45 
Westmoreland, PA : 134,436 1.0 27,992 1.3 
York; PA isscssseseae : 167,757 PLP 30,926 3.3 
Providence, RI ... j 290,809 ‘laze 33,410 4.0 
Charleston, SC .. Fa 182,793 1.3 27,680 48 
Greenville, SC ou... 233,062 2.6 31,281 4.0 
HOM iO Omecncretereentces 99,124 ales 22,883 5.4 
Lexington, SC vs 81,341 2.0 27,505 3.5 
Richland, SC ..... ss 207,508 6 29,627 41 

Spartanburg, SC A 119,791 5 30,596 3.4 
Minnehaha, SD . FS 105,837 3.2 28,212 3.7 
Davidson, TN .... 2 434,901 1.5 34,863 5.4 
Hamilton, TN .. ba 188,161 1.8 30,574 4.0 
Knox, TN .......- 3 202,688 3.4 30,090 4] 

Rutherford, TN 2 76,993 25 31,132 3.6 
Shelly; TN) secccecceccecosececencen 500,255 1.0 34,357 25 
Bell orcas tere eeetsasies 87,850 Pea 25,193 441 

Bexar, TX... os 648,942 22 29,923 5:2 
Brazoria, TX .. 5 75,417 2.8 34,367 3.3 
Cameron, TX 2 109,115 5.4 21,553 2.6 
Collin, TX ...... e 167,956 5.9 40,509 5.8 
Dallas, TX .. | 1,567,626 4.2 44,381 Tel 
Denton, TX 119,722 3:7 29,298 4.0 
El Paso, TX ... 251,557 15 25,069 3-2 
Fort Bend, TX ... z= 87,763 2.4 35,801 yy 

GalVEStOns MX ercrscccresscceees 86,844 -1.0 29,518 4.0 
Harris; TXteracer estes ctreaess 1,840,442 2.8 41,869 eke 
Hidalgo, TX ... a 163,443 Tel 21,671 27 
Jefferson, TX eae 120,815 11 31,277 8 
Lubbock, TX .... ~ 115,422 1.9 26,297 6.3 
Mc Lennan, TX .... aes 98,076 1.0 27,034 2A 
Montgomery, TX . BS 76,865 5.0 32,119 97 
Nueces, TX ...... wa 142,309 8 28,187 47 
Potter, TX ..... on 75,572 if 26,552 2.8 
Smith, TX ...... sts 83,353 2.8 29,509 3.6 
TIATANG STG scccecesesexeveevone-e- 703,025 3:5 35,438 5.0 
TTILAVIS I Xreeesetrsces ore ae 538,193 5.1 41,332 7.0 
Williamson, TX . x 76,588 9.5 50,415 -4.5 
Davis, UT ......... is 84.640 3.2 27,711 7.2 
Salt Lake, UT as 537,240 2.6 32,192 5.0 
Utah, UT ...... wee 142,369 4.5 27,891 5.0 
Weber, UT ... rd 86,404 4 26,644 25 
Chittenden, VT . ra 95,343 5.1 34,288 4.2 
Arlington, VA .... ae 157,906 44 52,846 TA 
Chesterfield, VA .. itp 107,932 241 31,880 3.5 
Faitiax, VAr a ctescatter<ccasenc 537,647 6.7 51,576 10.3 
HENriCOs VAI ieccccencessecencernze 165,617 2.4 36,138 5.8 
Loudoun, VA .... wee 87,265 11.9 54,141 3.6 
Prince William, VA . 78,209 4.3 28,986 5.5 
Alexandria, VA .... 91,818 oy 42,101 6.1 
Chesapeake, VA .... 81,294 al 26,069 4.2 
Newport News, VA 30 93,607 1.8 30,261 5.4 
NOrfolki VAS aiinceriestcsscoas 145,197 3 32,179 49 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 
counties 


Employment 


Average annual pay 


County’ Percent sett Percent 
999.2000? | , change, 4999-2000" 
1999-2000° 


Richmandavaiccccccessuct 166,923 1.4 38,635 5.1 
Roanoke City, VA .... o 75,894 3.0 29,487 4.6 
Virginia Beach, VA ............ 165,610 3.6 25,414 4.4 
GIB WAI Secskcccccuusssectaeeeass 113,910 1.5 32,163 6.0 
King, WA.... «| 1,162,290 2.7 47,459 3.0 
Pierce, WA ........ 241,654 4.2 29,854 4.2 
Snohomish, WA 209,557 -1.2 35,091 3.6 
Spokane, WA .... 188,843 2.9 29,760 7.9 
Thurston, WA FF 84,277 1.6 31,745 6.9 
Yakima, WA ...... Bs 94,233 1.9 23,237 3.7 
Kanawha, WV 112,920 ae 30,156 3.1 
Brown, WI .. ee 142,359 24 31,538 2.9 
Dane Wilesccssvecscccsvt coors 274,353 2.6 32,817 5.5 
Milwaukee, WI ..........0c 528,837 eS 34,744 3.1 
Outagamie, W! .. = 94,364 2.9 30,769 44 
Racine, WI ........ 79,160 -9 32,536 -.6 
Waukesha, WI .. . 222,877 1.2 35,767 D2 
Winnebago, WI ......... 90,256 2.2 33,622 2 
Saniduans PRN secon 327,187 3.8 21,312 3.5 


' Includes areas not officially designated as * Totals for the United States do not include 
counties. See Notes on Current Labor data for Puerto Rico. 
Statistics. 


° Data are not available for release. 
? Percent changes were computed from 


annual employment and pay data adjusted for Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 

noneconomic county reclassifications. See Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 

Notes on Current Labor Statistics. Unemployment Compensation for Federal 

Employees (UCFE) programs. The 315 U.S. 

3 Rankings for percent change in counties comprise 70.8 percent of the total 
employment are based on the 314 counties that covered workers in the United States 


are comparable over the year. 


22. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
= = 

Civilian noninstitutional population........... 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 211,864 
Civilian labor fOrCe...........-cccestereeseereeees 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 141,815 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 
EMPIOVOO rersartcstcecccnesacssarvereerasasa 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 135,073 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
TAQNICUM Ose crcanvesseceerverdresorrtar cased 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3,305 3,144 
Nonagricultural industries............. 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 131,929 
Wnemployedictccsc.cssoscecsscnrecvaccvavns nue 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 
Unemployment rate... 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 48 
Not in the labor force.... 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 68,836 70,050 
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23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 
Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 | 1999 2000 2001 

Total employment. : 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,916 131,720 131,922 
Private sector........ 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,709 111,018 110,989 
GOOdS-PrOdUCING......ssscerecereerseeeseeeeeeteesey 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,507 25,669 24,944 
Ming) eescetessesccesssecrersacver sec -sssceesssnce 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 539 543 565 
Construction........+. a 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,415 6,653 6,685 
Manufacturing 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,552 18,473 17,695 
Service-PrOoduCing........sereesesesesesereeeees 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,409 106,051 106,978 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,834 7,031 7,065 
Wholesale trade......-:cc.c.-cssenscnrssseeennes 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,911 6,947 6,776 
Retallitradercecsesrecrsecesstcceneotec anne 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,848 23,337 23,522 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,555 7,578 7,712 
SOIVICOS seer rtaresesretere seeps heccassan 29,052 30,197 31,579 Soning 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,055 40,457 40,970 
GOVErNMEMisrestesccrscssver-scccouescssencsarnes 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,206 20,702 20,933 
Fedetallvucssccsmcsescccssrceteeenseeoreece 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 2,777 2,616 
State..... aanhivadisepewseestesieeseen 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,709 4,786 4,885 
(OCA neeescsacpecccs esevvenscecscoens copnaenine 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,829 13,139 13,432 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


24. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
ll | | + dp 
Private sector: 
Average weekly NOUFS...........0+sese ay 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). = 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.76 14.32 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)........:s:re+ 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.72 489.74 
Mining: 
Average Weekly NOUTS.......:s.sssseesestsesressesestseseseeees 43.9 44.3 44.8 44,7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.2 43.1 43.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). oct 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.05 17.22 17.56 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........:seses4 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 736.56 742.18 763.86 
Construction: 
Average Weekly NOUIS.......sssscsesesesereseesereseneseneeeees 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 39.3 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)......... macy 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.19 17.88 18.34 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 672.13 702.68 720.76 


Manufacturing: 
Average Weekly NOULS.........:ssseseeseresesereresensecessenes 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 40.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 A277, 13.17 13.49 13.90 14.37 14.83 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 579.63 597.79 603.58 


Transportation and public utilities: 


Average weekly NOurs..........cscsseseserseseerersereescessees 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.4 38.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........esesesee 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.21 16.79 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 607.20 622.46 641.38 
Wholesale trade: 

Average Weekly NOUIS..........cssssssereesesenenessseeeseens 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.5 38.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.59 15.22 15.86 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........-e++ 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.80 585.97 605.85 
Retail trade: 

Average Weekly NOUrS.........:.ccceseeeeeeeeeeeteeeeeteesee 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 28.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). oo 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.09 9.46 9.77 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.61 273.39 282.82 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average Weekly NOULS.........ceceseeseresteeeeseeseeenereesees 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.4 36.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.14 15.80 

Average weekly earnings (in ollars).......seessee | 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 $12.15 §29.24 551.10 $70.38 
Services: 

Average Weekly NOUIS..........sesseeeeesesseteesetensesens $2.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.37 13.93 14.67 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).. 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.86 455.51 479.71 
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25. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


— eee 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
| June 2002 
2 
CII GN WOPKORG oto: ccecse once coases taaceecene ene IRE 148.0 149.5 150.6 182.5 153.8 155.6 156.8 158.4 159.9 0.9 4.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WRitG-COMar WOTKONS Se ccctrccctc conan accckccestsveoseievessonececsunacevant 149.9 151.5 152.5 154.4 156.0 157.7 158.9 160.5 162.1 1.0 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical... 148.3 150.0 151.3 153.2 154.3 156.7 157-5 158.5 159.3 5 3.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial....................4 151.9 153.7 154.6 156.6 158.6 159.6 1612 163.7 165.6 1.2 44 
Administrative support, including clerical..............::000 150.1 151.8 152.8 155.3 156.8 158.8 160.0 162.0 163.3 8 41 

BHU CON WOTKENS Sta. cstpasacscapscetcaconcoecencccenecruercenacectcedrceey 144.1 145.6 146.5 148.2 149.3 151.1 152.0 153.7 155.1 9 3.9 

SSOMVIGD OCCUR OMS! cis aucscasscatecescrexcnyspnccncesonsraeacvevarecentece {147.1 148.5 150.0 152.0 153.3 155.0 156.9 158.4 159.4 6 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PFOCUEING ss. cccscvesescstensecausessecsciunsaces 5 146.6 148.0 148.8 150.7 152.2 153.2 154.4 156.3 457.7, 9 3.6 
Manufacturing.... 147.5| 148.7) 149.3) 151.3) 152.6) 153.3} 154.6) 156.6} 158.1 1.0 3.6 

SOF VICE OCRIGING cn, cccscnscaccoupeissvevcses ce uueiscaccusscrensvasaccarvben 1 148.4 150.1 151.1 153.0 154.4 156.4 157.6 159.1 160.7 1.0 41 
SOR WICOS ooo aces ses cos wat on tus stuashaaunsia vancerseenupaniteheucsussmecsvnorseress 149.3 151.2 152.4 154.3 155.4 158.1 159.0 160.2 161.1 6 37 

Health services. ‘| 147.5 149.0 150.7 152.5 154.6 156.7 158.3 160.5 161.8 8 47 
FROSPURANS coor ssncs scyepcastucracescexesavasctesscannpaxcvsctss sstesensd “147.7 149.5 151.3 153.2 155.6 158.2 160.0 162.3 163.8 9 5.3 
EGUCAHORA! SORVICES ooo occ cccececcsnsascccecgarsscpveccsseronecunesssted 146.8 149.7 150.6 151.7 152.2 156.1 156.6 157.1 157.4 2 3.4 
Public administration? .........-...-.sssssssssssssessseessesseesesssssenee 146.1] 146.9) 148.3] 150.6} 151.9] 153.8} 155.2) 156.5] 157.5 6 3.7 
INUOFAETDERT ART UCRONATIC 55s oes seas ca cqucaves ct ancrsenneectewsscariseatsuactareassct 148.0 149.6 150.7 152.6 154.0 156.0 157.2 158.7 160.2 9 4.0 
Private industry workers --| 148.5} 149.9] 150.9] 153.0} 154.5] 155.9] 157.2} 158.9] 160.7 ie 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUpatiOnS. ...........cessesesceseeeseeeseeeees 148.2) 149.8; 150.9) 153.0) 154.4) 156.0) 157.2} 159.0) 160.5 4.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers............ 7 Bens 151.1 152.6 153.6 155.7 157.4 158.7 160.1 161.9 163.8 1.2 41 
Excluding sales occupations. .........scsesesee | 1521.3 152.9 154.1 156.5 158.1 159.6 160.9 162.8 164.3 9 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 150.7 18252 153.7 156.3 157.5 159.2 160.3 161.5 162.5 6 3.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 152.7) 154.4| 155.3) 157.3) 159.4) 160.2! 161.8) 164.4) 166.6 1.3 45 
Sales OCCUPAWORNS «sais cess cansseaziesievsnsscosvacrsizevsonsnsace spree 150.3 151.2 151.4 152.3 154.5 155.0 156.7 157.7 161.6 25 4.6 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...| 150.6 152.3 153.4 156.1 157.7 159.5| 160.8 162.8) 164.2 9 44 
UB NO cs arcsec cans cscsonsncsecp cpanoee rene tomes 144.1 145.5 146.4 148.2 149.3 151.0 151.9 153.6 155.1 1.0 3.9 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations... 144.1 145.8 146.7 148.7; 149.7) 151.8 152.5} 153.7 155.7 1.3 4.0 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 145.0 146.0 146.8 148.3 149.1 150.4) 151.5 153.6) 154.7 off 3.8 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 138.6 139.9 141.1 142.6 143.9 145.6} 146.3) 148.7) 149.6 6 4.0 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 148.1 149.4 150.4 152.2 153.4 154.9 156.5 158.7 159.9 8 4.2 
SERIE CCR NN NS reesei reece esi vaczsonetnenyouerpsesencorenstiaa 145.4 146.6 148.1 150.0 151.3 152.6 154.8 156.4 157.4 6 4.0 : 
: 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 146.9] 148.4] 149.5} 151.4] 152.7/ 154.3} 155.5} 157.1) 158.7 1.0 3.9 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOdS-PIOGUCING..0-.400-v00css0rrsernevoresevoateacsocessvassssesosscoesanee 147.9 148.8 150.7 152.1 153.1 154.4 156.2 157.6 9 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations...............+. 147.2 148.2 150.1 151.5 152.5 153.7 155.5 156.9 9 3.6 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS...........ccecccceerereeeee 151.3 151.9 154.5 156.5 156.8 158.1 160.1 161.9 ea 3.5 | 
Excluding sales occupations.. ; 149.6 150.5 153.0 155.0 155.3 156.5 158.4 160.2 1.1 3.4 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS..........0:0..ccsssesssesssscssesarsereseernees 145.8 146.8 148.2 149.3 150.8 151.9 153.6 154.8 8 3.7 
GONSWUCUON oc canvecescscocdescocendesisassbnancadscvssscnsbestvacaressnesosrs 145.1 146.7 148.2 150.3 151.7 153.0 154.1 155.2 a) 3.3 
Manufacturing..........--.. 148.7 149.3 151.3 152.6 153.3 154.6 156.6 158.1 1.0 3.6 } 
White-collar occupations. 151.4 151.5 154.2 156.0 156.0 156.9 159.1 161.1 1.3 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations.. 149.3 149.7 152.2 154.0 153.8 154.7 156.7 158.6 1.2 3.0 
Blue-collar occupations.......... 146.7 147.8 149.1 150.0 161.3 152.7 154.6 155.8 8 3.9 
Durables.......... : 149.4 150.1 151.8 153.1 154.0 155.3 156.9 158.3 9 3.4 
NONGUSADIOS «ive cersvccacveresacsssassssssszensseasventsvssuvessasarseccsssceed 147.5 147.7 150.4 151.6 152.0 153.2 156.0 157.5 1.0 3.9 
Se@rvice-Producing..........cscessseeseeseseeseesssneseeersrsrsesssceseensenens 4 149.1 150.6 161.7 153.8 155.3 156.9 158.2 159.9 161.8 1.2 4.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtiONS............:essereeseseseeseeesreed 149.4 157.1 152.2 154.6 156.0 157.8 159.0 160.9 162.4 9 41 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS........cccccccsseeeseereneeseteeneeeseneeee 151.0] 152.6] 153.7} 155.8] 157.4; 159.0; 160.3; 162.1 164.0 12 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations.. 152.1 153.9} 155.1 157.5} 159.1 160.9} 162.2) 164.1 165.6 9 41 
Blue-collar occupations... 143.1 144.5 145.3 147.7 148.7 150.9 151.4 153.2 155.2 1.3 4.4 
Service occupations............... 145.1 146.3 147.9 149.6 150.8 152.2 154.2 155.9 157.0 a 41 
Transportation and public utilities... 145.7| 147.4) 148.3] 150.5} 152.4) 153.5] 155.5] 157.3) 158.9 1.0 4.3 
Transportation. .........sceeee 141.8 142.8 143.9 145.4 146.9 148.2 151.1 152.5 153.9 9 4.8 
Public utilities... 150.9 153.5 154.1 157.3 159.8 160.7 161.5 163.9 165.5 1.0 3.6 
COMMUNICATIONS. ..........0c.cccsseceseccrcscsrsesrcccsssensserssesces 150.9 153.9 154.7 158.3 161.1 162.8 163.4 166.0 166.1 a 34 
Electric, gas, and sanitary S€rViCES...........+..eseseeeseeees 151.0 152.9 153.4 156.0 158.1 158.1 159.1 161.3 164.8 ne. 4.2 
Wholesale and retail trade.............0 os 147.3 148.3 149.4 151.0 152.6 153.7 155.5 156.5 159.5 1.9 4.5 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS.........ssessesssereeseereeeseneee 148.1 149.6) 150.6} 152.6} 153.9} 155.4) 157.1 157.5] 160.0 1.6 4.0 
Wholesale trade.............:sessccscessseessereseesseenreeessessearees 151.8 152.1 154.4 155.1 157.8 158.6 159.5 161.9 166.3 Paik 5.4 
Excluding sales occupations.. 151.1 152.7; 154.9] 156.9} 158.5} 160.0) 160.6; 162.3) 164.4 1.3 3.7 
Retail trade.........:cscceeseeesesnerens 144.8 146.2 146.6 148.7 149.7 150.9 153.2 153.5 155.6 1.4 3.9 
General merchandise stores... | 141.0/ 142.2} 144.4| 147.3] 149.4] 149.7) 150.9} 152.4) 154.2 1.2 3.2 
FOO SOLOS. ......csesccscsssscssecssversecessessnsensnecersesssssccennaes 142.5 143.4 144.5 146.1 148.2 149.7 thei ler/ 152.9 154.5 1.0 4.3 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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25. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
if Surniieent2 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 2002 
=f + = 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 153.1 155.2 155-7; 157.9 159.5 160.9 161,3 165.2 167.3 1.3 49 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........:sccceseeeeseeeteeseees 165:5 157.4 158.4 161.2 163.1 164.7 165.0 169.8 171.3 9 5.0 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 164.2 165.8 166.5 170.8 We7. 175.4 174.5 182.1 184.2 1.2 6.7 
Insurance 151.3 154.8 155.2 157.6 159.3 159.9 161.3 164.0 166.1 1.3 4.3 
Services 1Sa2 152.9 154.1 156.5 157.8 160.0 161.0 162.6 163.7 as 3.7 
Business ServiCeS.......22.+ 156.3 187.5 158.4 160.5 163.0 165.2 166.2 166.3 166.6 2 De 
Health services.. et 147.5 149.0 150.6 182.7, 154.7 156.8 158.4 160.6 162.0 9 4.7 
HHOSPITAIS. « cc-ccceeccecsresececaraseoscescesosantehnscsaseaascnnerevesesnees 147.5 149.2 151.1 153.5 155.9 158.4 160.3 162.8 164.5 1.0 5.5 
Educational S€rviCes.........-::sssccscssscereessrseccenensensvenseed 154.9 158.8 159.9 162.3 162.6 166.4 167.6 168.5 169.0 a) 3.9 
Colleges and UNIVETSItiCS. .........sseeeseeereesetseeseteeseenees 15525: 158.6 159.2 162.2 162.6 166.2 167.5 168.1 168.4 ae 3.6 
Nommanufacturing........:cccccceesecesneetsneeeeneenneseeeaserseseseenees 148.4 150.0 151.1 153.1 154.7 156.3 157.6 159.3 161.1 4d 4.1 
White-collar WOrK6rS...scccscceseccccnesacarcesvccevncrseesseneseserens 151.0 152.6 153.7 155.8 157.5 159.0 160.5 162.2 164.1 1.2 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations 152.0 153.8 155.1 157.5 159.1 160.9 162.3 164.2 165.7 9 41 
Blue-collar occupations..... 142.3 143.9 144.8 146.9 148.1 150.2 150.6 152.2 154.0 ane 4.0 
Service OCCUPATIONS............-secsessesssersesrcecereseacenernseres 145.1 146.3 147.8 149.5 150.7 152.1 154.1 155.9 156.9 6 41 
State and local governMent WOFKELS..........-ssseseeseereerereeseees 145.9 147.8 148.9 150.3 151.2 154.3 155.2 156.1 156.7 4 3.6 


Workers, by occupational group: 


White-Collar WOIrmkK@rS:.ccocceas-ncssstsacarssvessstserosvessvsentenuryanssvarnas 145.3} 147.3} 148.3} 149.5} 150.4) 153.7 154.4; 155.2 155.7, 3 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical...... 144.5 146.6 147.4 148.4 149.2 152.8 153.2 153.6 154.1 Pe 3.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 147.2 149.2 150.7 152:4) 153\7 156.4 157.6 159.5 159.6 v3 4.0 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 146.5 148.3 149.4 150.7 151.6 154.2 155.6 156.9 158.0 aif 4.2 

Blue-Collar workerSsecnacceoce-ve--screscirasersvevestenmecscoevtneascaeversy 144.2} 145.9} 147.2} 148.6} 149.0 151.5 153.2 154.0 154.7 a5) 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOnviCes serceccectanccessccsccaaeeearerersowss erst avpenecceneereessuenrcemanerarsy 145.5} 148.0} 148.9} 149.9 150.6] 154.4; 154.9 155:5)| “55:9 3 3.5 
Services excluding SCHOO ee ee 145.8| 147.6] 148.8; 150.1 151.9; 154.5) 156.1 157.9} 158.7 5 4.5 
Health services............. ll AO TSOON 1 SiG) 1o2s1 154.4) 157.1 158.5} 160.4) 161.4 6 4.5 
Hospitals....... 148.4, 150.7) 152.0) 152.2 154.7; 157.4) 159.1 160.7; 161.8 aif 4.6 
Educational services.. peli 140.2 147.9 148.7 149.6 150.1 154.1 154.5 154.8 155.1 Re 3.3 
ISCMOGIS sete mnanseireccsucecacusstersacesoencancesetasets actapeneeeaateat 145.5| 148.2 149.0 149.9 150.5| 154.4) 154.8) 155.1 155.4 “3 3.3 
Elementary and SCCONAALY.........sscccsceeseeeereereeeeeeee 144.7 147.3 148.1 148.5 149.0 152.8 153.1 153.4 153.6 Fi 3.1 
Colleges and universities | 147.6} 150.5} 151.7] 153.7} 154.3) 153.8) 159.6} 160.0) 160.4 8} 4.0 
PUblicracimin ts tratioricie ences etna ne earn ea ere 146.1 146.9} 148.3} 150.6 15129) 5 151291) 15:2 156.5 157.9 6 S214 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of ° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. * This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
2 Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and — Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. > Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
i) 3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
. _ I | June 2002 
Ol Valter WOrK GS ies ree a cacacccenssccennscrextosascetecye toveranssisteceemneucceceernns 145.4] 147.0] 147.9} 149.5} 150.8} 152.3) 153.4) 154.8] 156.1 0.8 3.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 
Minite=Collar workers: scuainceca cose nnsnsstoancta fensesneeneemcans sunsets 147.6} 149.2) 150.2} 151.7} 153.1 154.5} 155.6] 157.0) 158.4 9 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical............:cscccceseeseee 146.4; 148.3} 149.6) 151.1 152.-| 154.2) 155.1 155.6} 156.2 4 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial. 149.9} 151.6) 152.4) 154.0) 155.8} 156.7] 158.1 160.7) 162.6 1.2 4.4 
Administrative support, including clerical............sssceee 146:9) 148:5) 149.6] 151.6) 152\7) 154.6] 155.7) 157.3) 158.4 raf 3.7 
BUG -GOMAr WOIK ONS: cance sserataceonnaccuncpaceeebuxousucheacauteacccansauss 140.6 142.0 142.9 144.7 146.0 147.6 148.5 149.7 151.0 9 3.4 
SOMVICS OCCUDATONS =... scnccsussnsdenvnsssarcapteuhennueesuaseactarensaansenl 144.0 145.7 147.1 148.6 149.7 151.2 153.0} 154.2} 155.1 6 3.6 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOORS -OGUGIAGE ca sasnaxsezeitubessvcvescsnsiotttacaeesteteseseenascasennd 143.0} 144.3) 145.3) 147.0) 147,6; 149.5} 150.5} 151.8] 153.4 9 3.0 
Ni ARUaP ACHING csc in sacs anizgs cgettasonsssetastosscaansinsaaveeansbcaovnsoand 144.4 145.7 146.5 148.5 150.0 150.7 151.7 153.1 154.5 9 3.0 
SET VIGO SU CEIGH Nosh an cunae catnincasnanconaeaun cevencs ccupearesrdscsanaceka 146.3) 148.0) 148.9) 150.5) 151.7} 153.4) 154.5} 155.9) 157.2 8 3.6 
Services... 147.9] 149.9} 151.0| 152.6; 153.6} 156.2} 157.1 158.1 158.8 4 3.4 
Health services... 145.3} 146.7) 148.3) 149.8) 151.8} 153.7} 155.5} 157.3) 158.5 8 4.4 
Hospitals.............. | + 143.8 145.6 147.3 148.8 151.2 15.5 155.5 157.2 158.6 9 4.9 
Educational SGmviceSisscscsersssccovcseuseasecsascannctrrecesnesaucsuaerter 145.6| 148.9 149.6} 150.5) 151.0 154.6) 155.1 155.3} 155.6 vA 3.0 
Public administration®.......cscc.sccssscssscssesssessssesssstesesssseveseee 142.9| 144.6) 146.1 147.6| 148.7] 150.3) 151.6] 152.5) 153.4 6 3.2 | 
NOnmanuihactings scsiccc.cccdectonccesnsnnvrcoettecessvacvosecdestususccessct 145.5) 147.2 148.1 149.7} 149.7 152.6 153.8} 155.0} 156.4 9 3.6 | 
Private industry WOrKETS..............:.cccsesseeseeeeesseseeseeetenes 145.4| 146.8] 147.7} 149.4] 150.9} 152.1) 153.3] 154.7} 156.3 1.0 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........:2sceseeceseeeeeeesetsseeeees 145.1 146.5} 147.6) 149.5} 150.8} 152.2} 153.3) 154.9) 156.1 8 3.5 
: 
Workers, by occupational group: ' 
Wh ite-collar WOIK OFS -icc5sceccescscossscnceodectceceenccssccvacsterecnsesers 148.3) 149.7) 150.6) 152.3) 153.8} 154.8} 156.1 157.7} 159.4 ited 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations 148.5} 149.9) 151.1 153.0} 154.4; 155.7; 156.9} 158.6) 160.0 ) 3.6 | 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........... 147.3 148.6 150.2 15254 153.2 154.8 155.9] 156.7) 157.4 4 2.7 | 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 150.7} 152.3) 153.0} 154.7} 156.5} 157.2} 158.6} 161.3) 163.6 1.4 4.5 
Sales occupations w| 147.9] 149.0] 148.7) 149.2} 151.5; 151.2) 152.6) 153.6) 157.0 2.2 3.6 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 147.5 149.1 150.1 152.3 153.6 155.3) 156.5 158.2 159.2 6 3.6 
ENIGMA WOMANS cot iteccccriantictinacsnay-occesivaspsccrenetancdeeexce 140.5) 141.9) 142.8) 144.6) 145.9] 147.5} 148.3) 149.6] 150.9 9 3.4 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 140.6 142.0 142.8 144.6 145.7 147.7 148.4 149.2 151.0 1.2 3.6 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 141.6 142.9 143.7 145.6} 146.9) 148.1 149.0} 150.5) 151.6 Al 3.2 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 135.2 136.5 137.6 139.5 140.7) 142.41 142.8; 144.8) 145.2 3 3.2 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....| 143.6 145.0 146.2 148.0 149.8 151.0 152.4) 154.2 155.1 6 3.5 
SONU COM DAO: cna ener esassrernesinsasressqcoarspussadasuoaiviaerran 142.5 143.5} 144.9 146.4} 147.5} 148.7| 150.6} 152.0 152.8 5 3.6 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations®............- 143.7| 145.0] 146.0] 147.7] 149.0} 150.3) 151.5} 152.7) 154.0 9 3.4 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOODS POI CHAG) execs ross aascnszsenuesescnpsasaasnnansonccarsenceneses=: 143.0] 144.3] 145.2} 147.0} 148.6} 149.5) 150.5) 151.7) 153.1 9 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations 142.1 143.4) 144.6) 146.3) 147.8) 148.7) 149.7) 150.9} 152.2 £) 3.0 
White-collar occupations......... 146.8] 147.9] 148.7} 150.5} 152.3} 152.6] 153.6; 155.0) 156.6 1.0 2.8 
Excluding sales occupations 144.9] 146.0) 147.2) 148.9) 150.5) 150.8) 151.7) 152.9) 154.4 1.0 fall 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS...........ccsseceseeeeeneetteeetesenteeseeed 140.5 142.0 143.1 144.7 146.1 147.4 148.4 149.6 150.7 the 3.1 
GCONSURICHON: Seceserestereecoacse 138.0} 139.4) 140.7) 142.1 143.9] 145.1 146.3) 147.0} 148.2 8 3.0 
Manufacturing. ......:.::2:-c0+00 144.4} 145.7} 146.5} 148.5} 150.0) 150.7) 151.7) 153.1 154.4 9 3.0 
White-collar occupations... 147.7| 148.7 149.2 151.1 15227, 152.8 153.3] 154.9 156.6 11 2.6 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS........-.:sscsceseeseeesesereeneneed 145.6) 146.6] 147.5} 149.9} 150.5} 150.5} 151.0} 152.3) 153.9 def 2.3 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS. ......2.ceceescceseeseseenseseseeeeneereney 142.0) 143.4] 144.6] 146.4) 147.8] 149.1 150:3) 151.7) 152.8 lf 3.4 
DIR ADIOS 5, fetter ry nctaavaw ardcisvags ees eprapeeasnadassvnaentnrsy 144.7; 146.1 147.3) 149.0) 150.5) 151.5) 151.7) 153.9) 155.3 9 3.2 
Nondurables 143.9} 145.0] 145.4) 147.5) 149.0) 149.3) 153.9) 151.9) 153.1 8 2.8 
SOrViGO-PIOGUCING. <:.c:<00.ceseccnsucssesssanssessyorosnssenseesssasnecenras 146.5} 147.9) 148.9] 150.5} 151.9} 153.2) 151.9) 156.1 157.7) 1.0 3.8 
Excluding sales OCCUpPAtiONS............:csssseeeeeseseteerereees 146.9] 148.3) 149.4) 151.3) 152.6) 154.2} 156.1 157.2) 158.5 8 3.9 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS......:s:ssssceesersseeseenersearsereneseses 148.5; 150.0/ 150.9} 152.5) 154.0) 155.2; 157.2] 158.2) 159.9 1.1 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations 149.6] 151.2| 152.3) 154.3) 155.6) 157.2] 158.2) 160.4) 161.6 tA 3.9 
Blue-collar occupations..... 140.3] 141.6] 142.2} 144.3) 145.3) 147.5) 148.1} 149.4) 151.1 ied 4.0 
Service occupations...... 142.5) 143.5] 144.8] 146.1 147.2} 148.4) 149.4, 151.6); 152.4 5 3.5 
Transportation and Public Utilities. ..........eseseeseseseeeeeeenes 140.0| 141.3] 142.3] 143.7) 145.7) 146.7] 149.2} 150.5} 152.1 11 4.4 
TrAMSportation........csssccrssecesssssscsssseeresenensssscessnsnenssensoed 136.2} 137.4] 138.6] 139.8] 141.6) 142.6) 145.7} 147.4) 148.6 8 4.9 
PUDIIC UtiliHGS.......:ccsensesocerssscssunoncccnesrsscecesosseseess 144.9} 146.4) 147.1 148.7; 151.0) 152.0) 153.6; 154.3) 156.4 1.4 3.6 
COMMUNICATIONS........c.cssecseserrecesesnsseesssarsvereees 145.0| 146.7; 147.4) 149.2} 151.8) 153.3} 155.2} 155.3} 157.4 2) 3.5 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 144.7} 145.9] 146.6) 148.1 149.9] 150.4) 151.7) 153.0) 155.5 1.6 3.7 
Wholesale and retail trade........cccceesecseseeeeneeseneesetsteeneee 145.5| 146.4) 147.4) 148.4) 150.1 150:6) 152.1 153:0} 155.7 1.8 3.7 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS.........sssseeseereressreeseseed 146.8] 148.2] 149.0) 150.7; 151.9) 153.1 = - = = - 
Wholesale trade. ........c:-ceccsscosessssescsecesssrenscersenssescosoneee 149.4) 149.6] 151.6) 151.6} 154.5) 154.1 154.8} 157.2) 161.3 2.6 44 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........scs:s-eceerssseeereeeeeey 149.7; 151.3) 153.2} 154.9) 156.5] 157.4) 167.9) 159.4; 161.2 11 3.0 
Retail ad ven casccccensncatonsonesevscocrevnsaarenes 143.5} 144.8) 145.2} 146.9] 147.8] 148.8) 150.7) 150.9} 152.7 1.2 3.3 
General merchandise stores | 188.5) 189.7} 142.2} 143.8) 145.5) 145.7 146.5} 147.9} 148.9 ath 2.3 
FOOGStOV ES: cezsesscescnstencsscearsnvacenscosnsslsasessensenesseunspaaexe 139.5) 140.2} 141.6] 143.3) 144.5} 145.7} 146.7] 148.0) 148.9 6 3.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
71 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. Mar. | June ended ended 
June 2002 
i + + + 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 148.7 161.7 151.7 153.9 154.6 155.8 156.0 160.3 162.0 a 4.8 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. ........scsesseereererseeereeeees 150.2 153.3 154.1 156.6 157.6 159.1 159.1 164.5 165.7 eA at 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 162.0 165.0 165.7 169.4 170.8 173.2 Alar 181.2 182.8 a 7.0 
Insurance 145.5| 150.7/ 150.8} 152.4) 153.3) 153.6, 155.0} 157.1 158.6 1.0 3:5. 
ServiceS.........000 ..| 147.4] 150.6} 151.8} 153.8} 155.0) 157.1 158.2} 159.5} 160.3 ) 3.4 
BUSINESS SGIVIGES.c-atscesteccencene--cevevinsenccerersbresneenensnases 152.0/ 155.3} 156.0; 158.2) 160.8] 162.8) 163.7/ 164.0) 164.0 0 2.0 
HiGalth Service Sicc-cc.esuceceeecsesesscorsececccssonesnecersreeeranatansr 143.5} 146.6) 148.1 149.8; 151.8} 153.6] 155.4) 157.3) 158.4 if 4.3 
Hospitals | 141.8] 144.9} 146.8) 148.5} 151.0} 153.3) 155.4) 157.1 158.6 1.0 5.0 
Edlicational!S@rviC@Ss.scccarcs..-cescrasnsessscacsucsecssenservevacecser 148.9] 153.4) 154.3| 155.4) 156.1 159.6] 160.5} 161.2} 161.2 .0 3.3 
Colleges and UNiverSitieS..........cccesecseseeesenereneeteees 148.9} 152.5) 152.9) 154.1 155.0| 158.4| 159.6) 159.9} 159.9 0 3.2 
NonmmanifacturitiGy.cssccccsresrssvesscectcocrersnessusdraseneeobasncenetece 143.91 146.9] 147.9] 149.5] 150.9} 152.2| 153.5) 155.0) 156.5 1.0 3:7 
White-collar WOrkerS........c::sceeseeee 146.5| 149.6] 150.6] 152.3) 153.8} 155.0) 156.4) 158.0; 159.6 1.0 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations..... 147.4) 150.7 151.9 153.9] 155.3 156.9 158.3 160.1 161.3 Hh 3.9 
Blue-collar occupations.......... | 137.4] 140.3] 140.9] 142.8] 143.9) 145.8) 146.4; 147.5) 149.0 1.0 3.5 
Service OCCUPATIONS. ...........cscssssersssseccersensneserseeeeensens 140.9 143.4) 144.7) 146.0 147.1 148.2 150.1 151.4 152.3 6 3.5 
State and local government WOFKEIS............0ssseceecessereeee 144.3 147.2 148.3) 150.2 161.2 154.3 155.2 156.1 156.7 3 3.2 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White=collaiWOrkerssccsresseceersteecstecstbecnteccensmeervarcearsenesseesees 144.1 147.1 148.0) 149.0) 149.8} 152.7} 153.3) 153.9} 154.4 3 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical........... wel 144.3 147.4 148.2 149.1 149.8 153.0 153.4 153.6 154.1 3 2.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial..... | 144.9] 147.3 148.8 150.1 151.5 153.9 155.1 156.6 156.8 41) 3.5 
Administrative support, including clerical... | 142.4] 145.0] 146.2} 147.0} 147.6] 149.8} 150.9) 151.9) 152.8 6 3:5 

BlUC-Collar WOPKEIS. .. .scccccecvecccsssecscccononsoevcasacvesnsecsdsesessrsnsed 141.5 143.9 145.1 146.0 146.5 149.1 150.8 151.6 152.1 a} 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOIviGOS seereccoe srecsscsencrecerssprstcereynteasencasesconesdcscesvsansrseees: 144.6] 147.9} 148.7} 149.5] 150.2} 153.7} 154.2) 154.6} 155.0 a) 3.2 
Services excluding schools*........ 144.3 146.7 147.9} 149.1 150.7 153.2 154.9 156.7 157.3 4 4.4 
Health services...........0. | 145.3] 147.7} 149.3} 149.9} 151.9) 154.2} 155.8) 157.8} 158.6 6 4.5 
HOSppitalStacccerasssssteneseevesevnesscecsssensvesteccessascinsesessesevered 145.3) 147.7) 149.2) 149.5] 151.8| 154.2) 155.7} 157.7) 158.8 li 4.6 
EGUCATIONANSCIVICES Ss rescessscreserise-ceccereccsscccrsereracennina 144.5} 148.0] 148.7) 149.5} 150.0) 153.6} 154.0) 154.2) 154.5 2 3.0 
Schools wef 144.7) 148.1 148.9} 149.7} 150.2) 153.8) 154.1 154.3] 154.6 2 2.9 
Elementary and SCCONALY..........:cececsseseseeesesesesteees 144.5| 147.9} 148.5} 149.0/ 149.5); 152.8) 153.1 153.4) 153.6 al OG 
Colleges and UNIVErSities.........cccessseseeeesessereeseeeees 144.9} 148.3 149.5 151.4) 151.8 156.5 156.7 156.8 157.3 3 3.6 
; fot 2 
Public administration «| 142.5} 144.6) 146.1 147.6) 148.7} 150.3} 151.6) 152.5] 153.4 6 ey 
Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. ‘ Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
(June 1989 = 100] 
2000 2001 a 2002 _|___ Percent change 
: 3 12 
Series Gaahe aeeihin months | months 
u ept. ec. ar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
June 2002 
Private industry WOFKEIS..........sscesessesessesrseessseseseeseneasenseeees 155.7} 157.5) 158.6; 161.5) 163.2) 165.2) 166.7) 169.3) 171.6 1.4 oA 
Workers, by occupational group: 

IWhite-Collan WOrkerss.crcesw-erecromentcnesrenscasseurserersecczveccctres 158.5} 160.4) 161.5} 165.2) 167.4) 169.5; 171.2} 173.5} 176.1 1.5 5.2 

Blue-collar workers....... 151.6} 153.1 154.1 155.7} 156.7} 158.3) 159.2) 162.2) 164.0 al 5.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing.... 154.2} 155.7; 156.2} 158.5); 159.6) 160.8; 162.6) 165.8| 167.4 1.0 4.9 

Service-producing... | 156.0} 157.9} 159.4) 162.6) 164.6) 167.1 168.4) 170.7) 173.3 1.5 5.3 

Manufacturing... sabeapssuetcvasernexceuestusecencussueecvismmretorer tater eens) 153.9} 154.9] 154.8) 157.1 157.9] 158.5} 160.4) 163.7; 165.5 le 4.8 
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28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100] 


TC 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
+-— — — 
: 3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
| I It | | June 2002 
COMPENSATION ville 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UBION:.cosceczsansnces seeeconssencnanesencnnsesecnnnnessonsnsanononnsseanconasesagsanssssses 144.4 146.1 146.9 147.9 149.5 151.0 153.1 154.8 156.3 1.0 4.5 
Goods-producing..........cceeeees ee 144.8 146.8 147.3 147.9 149.3 150.6 151.6 153.4 154.7 8 3.6 
Service-producing arc 143.9 145.2 146.4 147.6 149.5 toile 154.2 156.0 157.6 1.0 5.4 
Manufacturing......... | 145.4 147.1 147.4 147.9 148.8 149.9 151.4 153.4 154.6 Rs} 3.9 
Nonmanufacturing 143.4] 145.0] 146.2} 147.3] 149.4; 151.1] 153.5] 155.0] 156.6 1.0 4.8 

INGOT 2 rccecoss sxnteiiey suse av cha sak acne ore acceun tas abuseacesersacehi Cea neeel 149.1 150.6 151.6 153.8 155.3 156.7 157.8 159.6 161.4 tet 3.9 
Goods-producing.... i =| 147.2 148.4 149.3 151.6 153.1 154.0 155.3 157.2 158.6 9 3.6 
SERVICE PPO CUAG occ cscacisccussstsctasatvncoiudsiaas svatsccncesscessoneeand 149.6 151.2 152.3 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.6 160.3 162.2 1.2 4.0 
Maritfa CBr eco. coon ccs tes su gorucccectaany coups snavassvsssaneccssuanscaanectoaavad 148.2 149.2 149.9 152.4 153.7 154.4 155.5 157.6 159.1 1.0 3.5 
FNON MANUS CTIANG ci canes scoscenvoususcaaysccccoestaunersn suenetanchoniteecy 149.1 150.7 151.8 153.9 155.4 157.0 158.2 159.9 161.7 14 441 

Workers, by region’ 

* 147.6 149.3 150.3 151.6 153.7 155.2 156.3 158.3 159.9 1.0 4.0 

146.7 147.6 148.6 151.1 152.3 153.5 154.6 156.2 157.6 9 3.5 

150.7 152.2 153.3 154.8 156.0 157.4 158.6 161.1 162.2 9 4.2 

148.8 150.8 151.8 154.3 156.0 157.6 159.4 160.4; 162.9 1.6 4.4 

Workers, by area size’ 
BR NERD CO IRS sos cnn astra natn nniexaensnn ccm tunmenmmnnenetaWonosnechecger 148.6 150.1 151.0 153.1 154.6 156.0 157.4 159.1 160.9 et 41 
CIE BIOS osiccnneiccssiencteshis bet eevencuppnenesittonseeyeqnrennearcraynewevanehbesed 147.7 148.8 150.3 152.1 153.7 154.8 155.6 157.5 158.5 6 3.1 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

RING ares ssscecre ve set tess cnepo na vulstaeteh cub eokstamancaanade ne aiyaaiannaanteaaanyl 138.5 140.0 141.2 142.1 143.7 145.1 147.4 148.4 149.8 9 4.2 
Goods-producing... nae 138.4 140.2 141.3 142.4 144.2 145.3 146.3 147.2 158.6 1.0 3 
SA ITEM NGI IER ov acctstpencsies aieainex uae ied von zanne snes cinolewedehaea wane 138.9 140.1 141.5 142.2 143.7 145.4 148.9 150.0 151.4 9 5.4 
WA eRAUAB ACHAT ING 5s coz ae swan csv sss wanna cots ctinst eu scs teat naaisnuacenxinanenennpence 139.7 141.4 142.6 143.9 145.5 146.7 148.0 149.0 150.2 8 3.2 
a it pn | 5): BRpmeteaenatage Gees te» S niapnpppnESeuEHMEnERE MTD MEr RE ree 137.8 139.2 140.4 141.1 142.7 144.3 147.1 148.1 149.6 1.0 4.8 

RMCHFIEIEIBON Ys socen.svaceounencicemnuecesCseeerrassvear aes senancessnaddeaccleausasassevdcs 146.7 148.1 149.0 150.8 152.2 153.4 154.4 155.9 157.5 1.0 3.6 
Goods-producing....... 144.7 145.8 146.8 148.8 150.3 151.1 152.1 153.5 154.8 8 3.0 
Service-producing.. exh 147.3 148.7 149.6 151.4 182.7 154.1 155.1 156.7 158.3 1.0 3.7 
IWATWIPACHUNIG 22 sscccecuercosennsstcersacecdeserecncsitlevenanecuvesonnaetaersaseved 146.1 147.2 148.0 150.1 151.6 152.2 153.1 154.7 156.1 9 3.0 
NOVIMAN USA CHING = ios xccsrceeea-oeeus-arsesapdasusnnsecasnsnneoucseotonecexce ) 146.6] 148.0} 148.9} 150.7; 152.0} 153.3) 154.4) 155.9) 157.5 1.0 3.6 

Workers, by region’ 

POSEN ASE say cestae neil coseceeseevanccvnsaerapnavaeunsnaakcennsGlancensncceodasvexareeayss 143.7 145.3 146.0 147.3 149.2 150.6 151.7 153.5 154.9 9 3.8 

TIN Soe act csctea ea ace wa a anne ss aba nl nsoas nncneddavencsntanduesadreselxeZh 144.6 145.3 146.3 148.3 149.3 150.2 151.2 152.5 153.6 at 2.9 

Midwest (formerly North Central).........:.:ccsccesceseeseeeeetesteenneee 147.1 148.6 149.6 150.9 152.3 153.6 154.7 157.1 158.5 9 41 

Was Beara c cee s caw cesceatsne va auwonnnecctopyucksVepesadetuneadavcacenuaaasspecoaisabyos=y 146.3 148.2 149.2 151.3 152.9 154.3 156.0 156.4 158.7 1.5 3.8 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan Areas..........sccsccsseeeecseseeseensceseessnesessrscrarssereasersees 145.7 147.1 148.0 149.8 ake} 4 152.4 153:7, 155.1 156.7 1.0 3.6 
QUOT CAN CAS visce suas das tender ouscesvadasnounewitoossosuvertoss srossecaiacssrredesoseese 143.7 144.7 146.0 147.4 148.8 149.7 150.5 151.7 152.6 6 2.6 


1 The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 | 1997 
Scope of survey (in 000's)... 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
Withiimedicall Carre: .cense-sccccnsccorsserseseartsesrea samme 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paidilunchitin@rc:-coeye-ctesscarceeseser-cartpeecoescumene 10 9 9 10 1 10 8 9 a = 
Average minutes per day. - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 x = 
Paid nest tines: cisscccsccscpenvestaeaseascoveatovessosnseraty 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 re z 
i 26 
Average minutes per day..............sssseseeereeeeeeees - 25 26 26 26 26 28 -. = 
Paid funeral leave ra - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 be 
Average days Per OCCUITENCE............sseeeeeeeeeeeee - - - 3.2 3.2 33 3:3 3.0 3:3 
Paldiholidaysweencccceset cee teeaaas steoreacnsaareseseoteces 99 99 99 99 96 | 97 92 91 89 89 
Average OayS Per YOAL.........eeeeeeseeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeees 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Raid personal lOave cic. n-cccccsnes-socsinexsuscsansenrysaen 20 24 23 25 24 22 2A 21 22 20 
Average days per year. a - 3.8 3.6 ccf 3.3 ool 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Paid VaCatlOnSis. ..cocoacecsaegt cece exessvescseusnicesc arenes 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paidisicks leavers cere ares ec tee ceraerene ase 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaidimaternity leaves...:.s..-2s<c-cevecsez-aceeozecce.s - - - - 33 37 37 60 = = 
Unpaid paternity leave... ccesicccssssesqeneneesievsuaxss - - - - 16 18 26 §3 = = 
wail feannily WRG. occ a ccssnsastercedensnwiacatexacse oH nd cs, a of at ik = 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans................esseeeeee 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Hone: Weaithy CONG 22s sskcsenseasesedeoeniest weundeetanaeare ey - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extendedicarefacihtes + iiemcasccvessoccssrsarsaeveecs | 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
Physicaliexame:avescencosupesanssconcacenieedenmosesteee - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOlfi COVOTAGO: -casascatnctvcpesescssdecerececkdvawvssccntesecaesesd 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution.. - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family Coverage............ssseeee | 46 $1 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
AVErage MONINIY CONUIDUUON........222eeeeeeeeeeeeees = - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans..................s0008 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
RSI ANNO acces «ces nx sae pasurnceesdasobucsecnducanghisxusesase gant 69 72 74 72 78 1 a 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits... -: - - - 10 8 z 6 5 ra 6 
Retiree protection available..............ceeeeeseeeeeeeeee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
INSUTANCE PIONS s<sn0- a5 onvcseereete hen enctwasseees con sortemne 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
HIST ANCE PHANG ican ag ce arssvosserstvenbaansapes acanasivsevexce 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 isl = 
Participants in short-term disability plans ' = a = z = es = a 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63) 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65............sesseeeeeee 55 58 63 64 59 62 5 52 52 52 
Early retirement available 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............4 - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula.............-..sseeeeeneeeeees } 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ANTANGOIMOMNRSS. cave tec ceccenscastseompucr spared eciexeceunecee - - - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans........... ‘ F - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts = - = 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans.. = = a a 5 7 
1 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 
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fits at less than Tull pay. 


? Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 


specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
a a i aE NN EAA OA RUE SMELT URAL Un the el ted ty Uae tnc MSI Ue pes 7 


hen Small private establishments State and local governments 
if > 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
ii 
SEONS' OF SUTVEY: (IM! QOO'S) ks. acctecenccssnvcsquacacscouaveere 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical Care-5.--...co-cecenwavacenetrcacnctoxesrevera: 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With lite Insurance ices. ee cores cathe eee 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan...............cccccccceeseeeseeee 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PaicuibnGh tii nece encase teecatcsccenccreeeasee torrente 8 9 - - 17 TI 10 - 
Average minutes per day.............ccccecessseeeesseees 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Pat TOSt IMG ko. ct secs steecrseesuaue crcerccccewccacece mere 48 49 - - 58 56 53 = 
Average minutes per day.. oe 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral leave............... Bs onus cot aaticonnct Mees 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per OCCUIENCE..............ceceeeeeeeeee 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 ou 3.7 3.7 3.7 
PAI IRORGA VS. 5 2x 55 oc cn ek cace acne ocgebes anon csteukataes 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year’ .c...c:.ccecccsecsccescceccseesnes 9.5 9.2 7.5 76 10.9 13.6 14.2 ities 
Paid personal leave Bs: 1 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days Der Year. ...cs-iceceecccacasaeeacsesszacsnes 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 Pel 2.9 2.9 3.0 
PRI VOCANOU Gos cx cng'ssetusucaschcsavieepoeres Wau eeae 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paid sick leave 2 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
Unpaid leave Af 18 - - 57 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave...............c cee cee cece eeee scenes 8 f - - 30 33 44 - 
Wnpeid (aniiy WRBVS «2.2 sons apis =ncaaghostwaseesesaskbaien - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.............ccceseeeeees 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
SROs atl) CONG = oo sipacsncs ences dna vesenncsecsed 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities. maul 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
PHYSICA! GXGIA Sc. ode svnc- Steeeeeen ann seep cu cawets coe sbenees 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self coverage.............. 42 47 §2 $2 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution ie $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Fan GOVENAGO oe oa cniis enn bnen Secs ce seas tasedereue=neeneees 67 73 76 75 rai 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution................:022see00 $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
I YSUNRAINCO as mw nos aca ceo ache gs sanaatencawe sen op'ah phater 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits... 5] 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available...............2ss2ccceseree00 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
EL Cod oo a eer Se eRe Bp) ane ae Pe NE Py PERE PPE 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
HISUNANICR TMATS a cess osatsasconscsosivenctenaxnaudacenaraax 6 26 26 si 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans °.............. x s = 29 ei x = & 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65..........:scseceseeee 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available...........2....+. 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years... 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula..........02-:022+08 eS 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
PANT NICONON Gace saeeouvk ens nvzepsvaes de s4-caeercscerasoreeae 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans a 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts *. 
Premium conversion plans 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. disability benefits at less than full pay. 


2 The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously  ° Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick — which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 

insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 

as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Compensation & Industrial Relations 


31. 


Annual totals 2001 L 2002? 
Measure 
2000 2001 July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb Mar Apr May | June | July 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in Period............seseeceeee 39 29 2 3 2 1 0 2 0 1 if 2 3 1 3 
In effect during period................ 40 30 3 4 3 4 1 2 1 2 1 3 5 3 4 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 394 99 2.2 5.8 3.0 24.9 0 6.0 .0 1.5 2.9 41 5.1 15 6.7 
In effect during period (in thousands). 397 102 3.3 6.9 41 29.0 1.6 6.0 1.0 25 2.9 7.0 9.2 5.3 8.2 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)............. 20,419 1,151 62.1 5 55.7 316.4 qiaee 55.0 21.0 9.0 43.5 80.7 138.2 36.0 54.0 
Percent of estimated working time... .06 .00 () () () 01 ? () 00 00 ,00 00 00 .00 .00 


? Less than 0.005 
P = preliminary. 
NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review , October 1968, pp. 54—56. 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


Sarles Annual average 2001 | 2002 
2000 | 2001 July | Aug. { Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX | 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
172.2 W771 177.5 177.5 178.3 177.7 177.4 176.7 177.1 177.8 178.8 179.8 179.8 179.9 180.1 
515.8 530.4] 531.6] 531.8] 534.0] 532.2} 531.3] 5292.0) 530.6) 532.7) 535.5) 538.6] 538.5) 538.9) 539.5 
168.4 173.6] 174.0) 174.4) 174.6) 175.3) 175.2} 175.2) 176.2); 176.4) 176.6} 176.7} 176.4) 176.4) 176.6 
167.8 173.1 173.5] 173.9] 174.1) 174.9) 174.6} 174.7] 175.8) 175.9) 176.1 176.2) 175.8] 175.8) 176.0 
Food at home 167.9 173.4 173.9 174.2 174.3 175.2 174.7 174.7 176.2 176.0 176.3 176.4 iledeys) 175.0 175.2 
Cereals and bakery products 188.3 193.8} 194.9] 195.9] 195.1 195.2} 194.9) 195.3} 196.7) 197.6] 197.0} 198.1} 198.2} 198.7) 198.7 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANG EQQS...........ecsececeeseesesees 154.5 161.3) 162.3) 162.4) 162.4) 163.5) 162.7; 162.0) 162.1 161.8] 162.8) 162.5} 162.4) 161.9) 162.3 
Dairy and related products’ { 160.7 167.1 168.3} 168.9] 169.4) 170.8) 171.2} 170.8) 169.9) 170.1 169.4) 168.7} 169.0} 168.0) 167.6 
Fruits and vegetables. ...........c.essssccceseseeeeeeteeseee 204.6 212.2} 210.7) 208.8) 212.14) 213.5) 212.9) 214.4) 224.8) 223.3) 225.8] 223.4) 221.0) 217.4) 217.4 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials 137.8 139.2) 138.9) 140.0) 139.2} 139.9) 139.5 18.5] 139.5} 140.0} 140.1 140.1 138.0} 137.5) 138.3 
Other foods at home.... 155.6) 159.6) 160.4) 161.0) 160.2! 160.9} 160.3} 160.9) 161.3) 160.4; 159.9} 161.5) 160.0) 160.8; 161.0 
Sugar and sweets... 154.0 155.7} 156.1 156.1 156.6] 156.4) 154.9} 156.1 158.4; 158.5) 157.2} 159.6] 157.9} 158.0) 160.2 
Fats and oils... 147.4 155.7| 157.8) 158.5} 158.5} 159.5} 155.6) 156.9] 158.3) 157.2} 156.4) 156.5) 155.9) 154.6) 154.9 
Other foods 172.2 176.0} 176.8] 177.6] 176.2) 177.0] 177.6} 177.9} 177.4) 176.3) 175.9} 177.8} 176.1) 177.4) 177.3 
Other miscellaneous foods’ 107.5 108.9} 109.6} 109.5} 108.9} 108.9) 110.6) 108.5} 108.9} 108.0} 107.8) 108.0) 108.9) 109.0} 110.1 
Food away from home’ | 169.0 173.9) 174.1 174.7) 175.1 175.6} 175.8) 176.0} 176.4) 177.0) 177.1 177.2| 177.6) 178.2} 1787.5 
Other food away from home’. 3 a 109.0 113.4 113.8 114.3 115.3 115.4 115.5 115.5 115.5 115.8 116.3 116.9 aba ees 117.6 117.7 
Alcoholic beverages.......... SAS ee J 174.7 179.3] 179.7} 180.0} 180.4) 180.8} 181.2) 180.9) 181.8) 182.6; 182.5} 182.9) 183.3) 183.5) 183.8 
Housing..... 169.6 176.4] 177.6] 178.0] 177.4) 176.7) 176.9] 176.9) 177.6) 178.5) 179.1 179.5} 179.7) 180.7} 181.2 
Shelter... so eatin 193.4 200.6} 201.4} 202.4] 202.0) 202.4) 202.9} 203.2) 204.5} 206.1) 207.0} 207.5; 207.5| 208.1) 208.8 
Rent of primary residence............csssecceseeeseseneed | 183.9 192.1 192.3 193.1 193.9 194.7 195.5 196.4 197.0 197.7 198.2 198.5 198.8 199.3 199.8 
Lodging away from NOME.............+0eeseee , 117.5 118.6 124.0 125.2 116.8 114.5 111.6 108.0 113.1 119.3 121.9 122.1 120.1 120.9 121.7 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’... 198.7 206.3} 206.3} 207.3] 208.1) 209.0} 210.1} 210.9] 211.6) 212.2) 212.8) 213.3) 213.7) 214.3} 214.9 
Tenants’ and household insurance > ae: a 103.7 106.2 106.6 106.6 106.7 106.9 106.9 106.3 106.4 106.8 106.8 107.2 107.6 107.8 108.6 
EHRGIS ANCOR cos. sus coocics cc gen cusnentenyeneaeeenccese 137.9 150.2} 154.8} 152.7} 150.6] 144.6) 143.5} 142.2} 141.5} 140.0] 140.2) 140.3) 141.5} 146.2} 146.8 
122.8 135.4; 140.5) 138.0) 135.7); 129.1 127.8) 126.2) 125.3) 123.7] 123.8] 123.8) 125.1 130.3] 130.8 
Fuel oil and other fuels............-..- 129.7 129.3 123.8 122.1 125.3 121.5 118.3 112.7 112.9 112.3 112.8 115.1 114.4 112.7 111.6 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 128.0 142.4) 148.6) 146.0) 143.1 135.9] 134.7] 133.5] 132.4) 130.6} 130.7} 130.6} 132.1] 138.0) 138.6 
Household furnishings and operations............... 128.2| 129.1 129.2| 129.1) 129.4) 129.0) 129.1 128.9) 128.7) 128.6) 128.7) 128.9) 128.9) 128.7} 128.6 
Apparel 129.6 127.3} 1226} 1226] 126.8] 129.5) 128.0) 123.7) 120.4] 123.5) 128.2) 128.8) 127.1 12257) eda 
Men's and boys' apparel... 129.7 125.7 122.5} 121.4 123.7} 127.5} 127.4 122.8} 120.8) 122.0) 125.2 125.6] 124.3) 120.8} 118.4 
Women's and girls’ apparel 121.5 119.3 111.6 112.1 120.3 122.1 119.4 114.8 109.7 115.3 121.3 122.2 229.4 113.7 107.6 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’. i 130.6 129.2| 124.5} 126.3 129.3] 131.5] 132.4] 128.5] 125.0] 127.2} 129.9) 198.9) 127.4) 124.9} 122.9 
Footwear 123.8 123.0} 121.3) 121.9] 122.9] 124.9) 123.7} 120.6) 117.1 119.5) 123.5) 124.5) 124.5) 121.2) 1185 
Transportation... 153.3 154.3} 154.4| 153.3) 155.5) 152.3) 150.2) 148.5) 148.6) 1484) 160.5) 153.7] 153.8} 153.4; 153.7 
Private transportation 149.1 150.0 149.9 148.8 key he 148.1 146.1 144.3 144.4 1444 146.3 149.6 149.5 149.1 149.5 
New and used motor vehicles” ; ; 100.8 101.3} 100.8} 100.5} 100.2} 100.6} 101.3) 101.6) 101.0) 100.1 99.6 99.3 99.1 98.8 98.8 
PHEW VORICHSS: secesrdesitasascrorepcttsPizebiarevecectsescsssysa 142.8 142.1 141.2} 140.3} 140.2} 141.0] 142.6} 143.5} 142.7] 141.2} 140.7} 140.4) 139.8) 139.2) 138.7 
Used cars and trucks’ a 155.8 158.7; 158.3] 158.0! 157.3] 157.8] 157.4) 157.2} 155.6} 153.9] 152.1) 152.8) 151.8} 152.2) 152.7 
MERON Nope cco econ osrey spe tees ast ctsaverer tne paseanes 129.3 124.7; 125.6) 121.9] 131.4) 116.3) 104.5 96.1 97.9 98.2} 107.7; 121.4) 121.4) 120.1) 120.8 
Gasoline (all types) 128.6 124.0] 124.9] 121.2} 130.7} 115.6) 103.8 95.4 97.2 97.6} 107.1 120.8 20.8] 119.5} 120.3 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment 101.5 104.8) 105.1 104.9] 105.2} 105.5} 105.8} 105.8) 106.2} 106.1 106.5} 106.8} 106.8} 106.7; 107.4 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair... 177.3 183.5) 183.4) 184.0} 185.1] 186.0} 186.4] 186.4) 187.1 188.0| 188.5} 189.0} 189.9) 190.0) 189.8 
Public transportation 209.6 210.6] 216.1) 213.7] 212.7] 209.1] 205.1) 204.8} 205.8} 207.3) 207.9) 209.7; 211.3) 211.3) 209.7 
Medical care 260.8 272.8| 273.1| 274.4] 275.0| 275.9) 276.7) 277.3] 279.6} 281.0) 282.0) 283.2} 284.1) 284.7) 286.6 
Medical care commodities... 238.1 247.6| 248.5) 249.1] 249.6] 250.2) 250.6) 251.6] 252.6| 253.7) 254.1) 254.8) 255.4) 256.4) 257.5 
Medical care services 266.0 278.8; 278.9 280.5} 281.0| 282.0] 283.0| 283.5) 286.2} 287.7) 288.9| 290.2) 291.2) 291.7) 293.8 
Professional services..... 237.7 246.5! 246.8) 247.7| 247.9| 248.4 248.8} 248.9] 250.6] 251.4, 251.9} 252.5] 252.9] 253.2} 255.0 
Hospital and related SErviCeS...........esesseereseeed 317.3 338.3) 337.9 341.2| 342.6] 344.8] 347.1] 348.3) 353.1] 356.4 359.4] 362.4) 364.5) 365.3) 367.6 
Seq tee eet ee, ON ae a, eee A 103.3 104.9} 105.0} 105.1 105.2} 105.3} 105.5} 105.3) 105.7) 105.9) 106.1 106.5] 106.4) 106.2) 106.2 
Video and audio’... Pee 101.0 101.5] 101.7) 101.7} 101.3} 101.3} 101.4) 101.2; 102.1 102.9} 102.9} 102.9; 103.1] 103.0) 102.6 
Education and COMMUNI CARON sasscesvoorctccccteoossveseees 102.5 105.2! 104.8} 105.8] 106.6} 107.1| 107.0] 1069] 107.2) 107.3} 106.6} 106.2) 106.6) 106.9; 107.6 
FCAT eee nee eas eens 112.5 118.5] 117.2) 119.5| 121.7] 122.2} 122.3] 122.0) 122.6) 123.2) 123.3) 123.3) 123.5) 124.3 124.8 
Educational books and supplies....... 279.9 295.9! 295.1! 298.0 305.4] 307.2) 304.7| 294.7} 303.0) 314.4) 314.2} 314.4) 315.6) 317.4) 3183 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care. 324.0 341.1 337.2] 343.9] 350.0) 351.5] 352.0] 352.2) 353.2 353.9} 364.1) 354.1) 354.6/ 356.8 358.3 
ETAT ICAO ee ee ae 93.6 93.3 93.6 93.5 93.1 93.6 93.3 93.4 93.4 93.1 92.0 91.2 91.9 91.8 92.6 
Information and information processing’ i 92.8 92.3 92.5 92.4 92.0 92.5 92.2 92.3 92.2 92.0 90.8 90.0 90.7 90.6 90.8 
Telephone services” ees Pe 98.5 99.3 99.6 99.6 99.2 99.9 99.6 99.6) 100.3) 100.3 99.1 98.2 99.3 99.2 99.5 

Information and information processing 
btherthantaleohone services na...) 25.9 21.3 21.3 20.7 20.3 20.2 20.0 19.8 19.4 19.0 18.8 18.6 18.5 18.4 18.4 

Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’? 41.1 29.5 29.3 27.8 26.7 26.4 25.8 25.3 24.6 23.8 23.1 22.9 23.0 22.6 22.3 
Other goods and services... 271.1 282.6] 285.8) 283.3] 287.8} 285.6] 289.2} 286.4) 287.2; 290.2) 288.5 292.9] 291.5] 294.4) 2945 
Tobacco and smoking products. 394.9 425.2| 441.2| 424.6] 444.0] 429.9] 446.7} 431.7] 432.8] 449.3) 433.4 461.4] 449.0] 467.4) 467.2 
Perconallcare: eee ee 165.6 170.5| 170.7} 171.2) 171.9} 172.3] 172.6} 172.6) 173.2) 173.7) 174.1 174.4) 174.7) 174.9) 175.0 
Personal care products! 153.7 155.1 155.1 154.7| 155.5} 155.4| 155.4) 155.4 155.2} 155.5) 155.1 155.4] 154.8} 155.4} 154.6 
Personalicare Services aitianismtinctnerns: | 178.1 184.3| 184.8} 185.2 185.5| 185.9) 186.8] 186.4} 186.3] 186.4] 187.3] 187.9} 188.3] 188.3 188.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
eee O0°1:D S&S MMR 


: Annual average 2001 2002 
“ied 2000 2001 July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. il Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July 
Miscellaneous personal ServiceS.........0::1++0 252.3 263.1] 263.2] 265.5] 266.4] 267.3] 268.0/ 2685] 270.4 271.8} 272.9] 273.2 2742 2746 275.1 


Commodity and service group: 
Commodities..........2....005 
Food and beverages.... 
Commodities less food and beverages... 
Nondurables less food and beverages..... 


149.2 150.7} 150.4 149.8); 151.5) 150.5} 149.5 147.9} 147.8 148.1 149.4 1510 1505 1498 149.3 
168.4 173.6] 174.0| 174.4) 174.6] 175.3} 175.2) 175.2] 176.2] 176.4) 1766) 176.7 1764 1764 176.6 
137.7 137.2] 136.5] 135.4) 138.0) 136.1 134.6} 132.3) 131.6) 132.1 133.7 136.0 1354 1344 133.6 
147.4 147.1 146.3} 144.8) 149.6) 146.0} 1428) 138.4) 137.9 139.6] 143.6) 1484 147.4 145.7 144.4 


PAENDOB GM lercccensaavaceseesowuneacie teers oreeieroaatareaceeeh 129.6 127.3} 122.6) 122.6] 126.8! 129.5) 128.0) 123.7) 120.4) 123.5) 128.2) 128.8 127.1 122.7 118.7 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel 162.5 163.4} 164.5) 162.1 167.5) 160.4) 156.2} 151.6] 152.6) 153.6} 157.3) 164.7 164.1 164.0 164.3 
Durables 125.4 124.6] 124.2} 123.6] 123.4, 123.6] 124.2) 124.3) 123.6) 122.7) 122.1 120) F217" G2aS. AZ 
SOMMCOS. vavecsiascnevchveszascassctse vans txsnscves seieynesnmsbuasecet 196.3 203.4} 204.5! 205.2) 204.9} 204.7) 205.1) 205.3} 206.3) 207.3; 208.0} 2084 2088 209.8 210.7 
Rent of shelter? 201.3 208.9] 209.7} 210.8} 210.3] 210.8] 211.3) 211.7; 213.0} 214.7) 215.6) 216.1 216.1 2168 217.4 


196.1 201.9] 202.6] 202.7} 202.8 203.4/ 204.2| 204.5) 205.2} 206.5| 207.3; 207.9 2089 209.0 209.6 
229.9 238.0] 237.7/ 239.4] 240.6 241.4) 241.9} 241.9] 242.9] 243.5) 2436) 2438 2445 245.1 246.4 


Transporatation services 
Other services 
Special indexes: 
All items less food.... 
All items less shelter... 
All items less medical care. 
Commodities less food... 
Nondurables less food. 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 
Nondurables.............006 


173.0| 177.8 178.2| 178.2) 179.0 178.2) 177.8) 177.0] 177.4) 178.2] 179.2] 180.4 1804 1806 180.8 
165.7; 169.7; 170.0/ 169.7) 170.9} 169.9] 169.3) 168.2} 168.4) 168.7| 169.7| 1709 1709 170.9 170.9 
4167.3] 171.9} 172.3] 172.3] 173.0| 172.4 172.0] 171.3) 171.7| 172.4 173.3] 1743 1742 174.4 174.5 
139.2] 138.9] 138.2) 137.2; 139.7) 137.8] 136.4] 134.1] 133.5] 133.9] 135.6) 137.8 137.3 136.3 135.5 
149.1] 7149.1] 148.3] 146.9] 151.5] 148.1] 145.1] 140.9] 140.5] 142.2] 145.9] 1504 1495 1480 146.7 
162.9} 164.1] 165.2! 163.0) 168.0] 161.5] 157.7|/ 153.4] 154.5] 155.4 158.7; 165.5 165.0 1649 165.2 
158.2| 160.6] 160.3] 159.7| 162.3] 160.8] 159.1/ 156.8] 157.0] 158.0/ 160.2] 1627 162.1 161.2 160.6 
202.9} 212.3] 213.7; 214.0] 213.9] 213.0] 213.3] 213.2] 213.9] 214.3] 214.8) 215.1 216.0 217.55 218.6 
188.9| 196.6] 197.8] 198.4] 198.1| 197.8] 198.2] 198.3] 199.2] 200.2} 200.8] 201.2 201.6 2026 203.2 
124.6] 129.3] 132.4) 129.4 132.5) 122.1! 116.0] 111.4) 111.7; 111.0] 115.6] 1222 1229 1249 125.5 
| 178.6] 183.5) 183.6] 184.1} 184.5] 185.1} 185.4) 185.2] 185.7| 186.5] 187.1] 187.5 187.4 187.3 187.3 
All items less food and energy....... | 181.3] 186.1] 186.2) 186.6] 187.1] 187.6] 188.1] 187.8] 188.2] 189.2! 189.8! 190.3 1902 190.1 190.3 
Commodities less food and energy. 144.9] 145.3] 144.4] 143.8] 145.2| 145.6] 146.0) 144.7| 143.7] 144.2! 144.6] 145.1 1444 143.4 142.5 
Energy commodities 129.5] 125.2] 125.6] 122.0] 131.0) 116.9| 105.8] 97.6] 99.3] 99.5] 108.6) 121.6 121.6 120.3 120.9 
Services less energy...... 202.1] 209.6) 210.1] 211.2) 211.2] 211.7) 212.3] 212.6] 213.8] 2151] 215.9] 2163 2166 217.2 218.0 


: 3 
Services less rent of shelter’. 
Services less medical care services... 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
ANWKO INS: czetscedvanccs scars cdiee bssnsooners tots. tatemmereranea el 163.2 173.5} 173.8 173.8 174.8 174.0 173.7 172.9 173.2 173.7 174.7 175.8 175.8 175.9 176.0 
All items (1967 = 100)... 486.2 5168] 517.8) 517.6) 520:6) 518.3] 517.3) 515.0) 515.0) 517.5 §20.2 523.7 6236 6240 6245 
Food and beverages... 163.8 173.0} 173.4) 173.8 174.0 174.8 174.5 174.6 175.7 175.8 176.1 176.1 175.7 175.7 176.0 
163.4 A725 17320 173.4 1735) 174.3 174.1 174.1 175.2 175.3 175.6 175.5 175.3 175.2 175.4 
163.0 172.4} 173.0 173.3 173.4 174.3 173.7 173.7 175.3 175.1 175.5 175.3 174.4 174.1 174.3 

Cereals and bakery products... te 184.7 193.6 194.5} 195.6 194.8 195.1 194.7 195.1 196.7 197.5 197.0 197.9 198.2 198.6 198.7 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs......... Fs 147.6 161.2 162.1 162.0 162.3 163.2 162.6 161.8 162.0 161.6 162.7 162.1 162.1 161.8 162.2 
Dairy and related products’ EI PEER 159.4 167.1 168.3} 168.9 169.4 170.8 171.2 170.6 169.7 170.0 169.2 168.7 168.7 167.8 167.4 
Fruits and vegetables........ 201.8 210.8} 209.5} 208.0) 211.0) 212.2} 211.5} 212.8) 223.2} 2022.9; 2249) 2220 219.11 216.4 216.4 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
i materials... 
Other foods at home.. 


133.2] 138.4] 138.0) 139.3] 138.4] 139.2] 138.7) 137.7; 138.8] 139.5] 139.7] 139.4 137.3 1369 137.6 
152.8) 159.1] 160.0] 160.5} 159.8) 160.4] 159.7} 160.5] 161.0! 160.1) 159.6! 161.0 159.7 160.4 160.5 
" Sugar and sweets. 152.2] 155.6] 156.0) 156.1] 156.2] 156.2 154.7/ 155.9] 158.5] 158.5] 157.11 1534 157.6 1588 4159.9 
Patcandcicin | 147.9) 155.4} 187.4] 158.0} 158.1] 159.1] 155.1] 156.5] 158.0] 157.0 156.3] 156.2 155.7 154.3 1547 
Oheniccdsn ee | 168.8] 176.3] 177.2] 177.9} 176.5} 177.3] 177.8) 178.3 177.9] 176.8] 1765] 1782 176.7 177.9 177.6 

104.6] 109.1] 109.9) 109.7] 109.2 109.5) 110.8] 109.0; 109.3] 108.5) 1083! 1085 109.5 1096 110.8 
165.0} 173.8; 174.0) 174.7] 175.0] 175.6] 175.8] 176.0| 176.4] 176.9) 177.0/ 177.1 177.5 178.0 1784 
105.1] 113.6} 114.0] 114.4] 115.6) 115.7/ 115.8] 115.8] 1158] 116.0 1168] 1174 117.7 1181 1182 
168.8} 178.8} 179.2} 179.7] 180.1] 180.5} 180.8] 180.5] 181.4] 182.1) 1822] 1828 183.1 183.2 183.6 


Other miscellaneous foods ' 
1 
M Food away from home 


Other food away from home" 
Alcoholic beverages... 


Housing 160.0} 172.1) 173.3] 173.5] 173.2] 172.5] 1728! 1729] 173.4] 173.9| 174.4 1748 175.1 1761 1765 
Shelter 181.6] 194.5) 195.0) 195.9] 196.0} 196.6] 197.2! 197.7| 198.7| 199.8] 2006] 201.0 2012 207 2023 
Rent of primary residence. | 177.1] 191.5] 191.7] 192.4] 193.3] 194.0) 194.9] 195.7] 196.3] 197.0) 197.5) 197.8 981 1987 1992 
Lodging away from home”... | 122.2} 118.4) 123.7] 124.4) 116.8} 1148] 111.8] 108.8] 113.2} 119.4) 1222] 1220 1207 120.4 1213 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’| 175.7) 187.6} 187.5] 188.5} 189.2} 190.0) 190.9] 191.7) 192.3] 1929] 1933] 1939 1942 1947 1952 
Tenants’ and household insurance™.............| 101.6) 106.4) 106.7) 106.8] 106.8] 107.0] 107.1] 106.3| 106.4| 1068| 106.9; 1075 1076 1079 1087 


Fuels and utilities... 128.7 149.5) 154.4] 152.2} 150.1 144.0) 142.8} 141.5] 140.8] 139.4, 139.6} 139.6 140.7 145.6 146.2 
113.0 134.2} 139.5} 137.0) 134.7] 127.9] 126.7] 125.2} 1242) 1227) 122.8) 1227 123.9 129.1 129.6 
91.7 129.2) 123.1 121.5) 125.3} 121.4) 118.5) 112.7] 113.0} 112.4 1127] 114.7 114.0 112.2 110.9 
120.4 141.5) 147.8) 145.2) 142.2] 135.0) 133.7} 132.5} 131.4 129.7; 129.8] 1296 131.0 136.9 137.5 
124.7 125.8) 125.8) 125.7; 126.0] 125.5} 125.6] 125.4) 125.0/ 1249] 124.9) 1025.1 125.00 1248 124.7 
130.1 126.1 121.9} 121.6) 125.6] 128.3) 127.2/ 123.0] 119.6] 122.4] 126.9! 127.9 126.2 122.0 118.0 
131.2 125.8; 122.9| 121.6) 123.7) 127.3] 127.3] 122.7/ 121.0] 122.2) 125.2] 125.8 124.6 121.1 118.6 
121.3 117.3} 110.2) 110.1 118.3} 120.2) 118.0} 113.5} 108.5} 113.8] 119.7; 1209 1182 112.7 9106.5 
130.3 130.9) 126.2} 128.3} 131.1 133.5} 134.3) 130.3] 126.7] 128.4) 131.7/ 131.7 1299 127.5 125.3 
126.2 123.1 121.4) 122.0) 123.0} 124.9} 124.2) 121.0] 117.7| 119.3] 122.8] 124.4 124.4 121.0 118.2 
143.4 153.6] 153.4] 152.5) 155.1 151.4) 149.2) 147.4) 147.5) 147.41 149.2} 1527 152.7 152.4 152.7 
140.7 150.8) 150.4, 149.5} 152.3) 148.6) 146.4) 144.5] 144.6) 144.2] 146.4 1498 1498 1495 149.9 
New and used motor vehicles?.......................| 100.4 101.9} 101.4; 101.0} 100.7} 101.1 101.7} 102.0} 101.3} 100.3 99.7 99.5 99.3 99.1 99.1 
See footnotes at end of table. 


Gas (piped) and electricity... 
Household furnishings and operations... 
Apparel 
Men's and boys' apparel 
Women's and girls' apparel... 


Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel! re 
Footwear 


Private transportation... 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Sance Annual average i 2001 2002 
2000 2001 July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
NeW VONIGIGS eters. cascocenaarersrapccdtteaceanconaseantas 143.9 143.2) 142.3} 141.4) 141.3) 142.1 143.8 144.7| 143.8] 142.3) 141.8} 141.5} 140.9} 140.3] 139.8 
Used cars and trucks’... 157.1 159.8} 159.3) 159.0) 158.2} 158.7} 158.3) 158.1 156.5; 154.8} 153.0} 152.6] 152.7} 153.0} 153.6 
Motor fuel 129.5 124.9} 124.9) 122.0) 132.4] 116.2) 104.4 96.3 98.2 98.5} 108.0) 121.7) 121.8) 120.4) 121.2 
Gasoline (all types) 128.8 124.2) 124.2) 121.3] 131.7] 115.5} 103.8 95.7 97.6 97.9} 107.5) 121.2) 121.2) 119.9] 120.6 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment...... ee 100.9 104.0 104.3 104.1 104.4 104.7 105.0 104.9 105.3) 105.3] 105.7 106.0 106.0 105.9 106.7 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 178.8 185.1 185.0; 185.6) 186.7} 187.5) 187.8} 187.9] 188.6} 189.5} 189.9} 190.5} 191.4] 191.5} 191.4 
Public transportation.:.....c...s085 scaseqsturececcevecreed 203.4 204.9} 209.5) 207.7; 207.0} 203.7) 200.4) 200.1) 201.0) 202.5) 203.0] 204.5} 206.3) 205.9] 204.7 
Medical care 259.9 271.8} 272.0) 273.4) 273.9) 274.9] 275.6} 276.2} 278.5) 279.8} 280.9} 281.9] 282.9] 283.6] 285.5 
233.6 242.7! 243.6) 244.1] 244.6] 245.2} 245.6} 246.7| 247.6) 248.5) 249.0) 249.6) 250.3) 251.3) 142.3 
265.9 278.5| 278.5| 280.2} 280.7} 281.7; 282.6) 283.0) 285.7; 287.2} 288.4] 289.6] 290.6] 291.3} 293.5 
239.6 248.7) 249.0) 249.9) 250.1] 250.5} 250.9} 251.0} 252.8) 253.6] 254.0) 254.6] 255.3] 255.3) 257.2 
313.2 333.8] 333.5) 337.0) 338.3) 340.5) 342.7} 343.6] 348.2} 351.4) 354.3] 357.1); 359.4/ 360.6] 363.2 
102.4)" 103.6) 103.7) 103.9] 103.8} 103.8} 104.0} 103.8) 104.2} 104.5) 104.6) 105.0) 104.9) 104.6) 104.6 
100.7 100.9! 101.1 101.0} 100.6} 100.6; 100.7) 100.5) 101.4) 102.2) 102.1 102.2; 102.3) 102.2) 101.8 
102.7 105.3; 104.9) 105.8) 106.5} 107.1 106.9} 106.9) 107.1 107.2; 106.5} 106.0| 106.5} 106.7} 107.4 
112.8 TAS AG] SIS) 121.7) 8 12263] 122.3)" 22.1 122.7) 123.3] 123.3] 123.3} 123.5] 124.4] 124.8 
283.3 299.9) 299.3} 302.2} 309.8) 311.7) 308.9] 297.3} 305.2} 315.2) 315.1) 315.3) 316.3) 318.2) 319.1 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 318.2 334.7] 331.3) 337.3) 342.9) 344.4) 344.9) 345.2} 346.2) 347.0} 347.2) 347.2) 347.7| 350.3) 351.4 
Gommulnication “Sa. ee ee 94.6 94.5 94.8 94.7 94.3 94.9 94.5 94.6 94.7 94.5 93.3 92.6 93.3 93.1 93.9 
Information and information processing |= ries 94.1 93.8 94.0 94.0 93.6 94.2 93.8 93.9 94.0 93.7 92.6 91.7 92.5 92.4 92.7 
Telephone RAICRS ts 98.7 99.4 99.7 99.8 99.4; 100.1 99.7 99.9} 100.4) 100.5 99.3 98.4 99.4 99.3 99.7 
Information and information processing | 
other than teleohone services’*............... 26.8 22.1 22.0 21.5 21.2 21.0 20.8 20.6 20.1 19.7 19.5 19.3 19.2 19.1 19.1 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment!*... eae 40.5 29.1 28.7 27.4 26.6 26.1 25.5 25.0 24.3 23.5 22.8 22.5 22.7 22.3 22.1 

Other goods and services........ 276.5 289.5; 293.8) 290.0} 295.5) 292.4) 297.3] 293.3} 294.0} 298.3) 295.2) 301.7); 299.1) 303.5) 303.5 
Tobacco and smoking products... 395.2 426.1; 441.9} 425.6) 444.7) 430.9) 448.3] 432.9} 433.5} 450.7} 434.1) 462.7] 450.1| 468.7) 468.8 
Personal care’... 165.5 170.3} 170.6] 170.9} 171.4) 171.9] 172.3} 172.3) 172.7} 173.2) 173.7] 173.9} 174.0] 174.4) 174.4 

Personal care products’. 154.2 155.7 155.9) 156:5] 156.1 156.1 156.1 156.0} 155.9} 156.3; 156.0) 156.2) 155.4) 156.2} 155.3 

Personal care services’ ee x 178.6 184.9 185.4 185.9 186.1 186.5 187.4 187.1 187.0 187.1 188.0 188.7 189.1 189.0 189.4 

Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS.............--+++ 251.9 262.8) 263.2} 264.9} 265.6) 266.8) 267.5) 268.0} 269.8) 271.4) 272.5) 272.6) 273.6) 274.1) 2747 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities 149.8 A514 AST22i 1505)" 52:5) 151-2) 15051 148.4) 148.3) 148.6] 149.8} 151.7} 151.2} 150.5} 150.1 
Food and beverages......... 167.7 173.0} 173.4) 173.8} 174.0) 174.8) 174.5} 174.6) 176.7} 175.8) 176.1 176.1 VCASH) wiliteprd|  e22eH7/ 
Commodities less food and beverages..... 139.0 138.7} 138.0} 136.9) 139.8} 137.4) 135.9] 133.4) 132.7) 133.1 134.7] 137.5] 136.8) 135.9} 135.2 

Nondurables less food and beverages... 149.1 149.0| 148.2) 146.5} 152.0] 147.4) 144.2) 139.4) 138.9) 140.7] 144.8) 150.5; 149.3) 147.8) 146.5 
PEVOE ON co coe skis sasetncsscatteasoreencestersbesensseusasvobs 128.3 126.1 121.9} 121.6} 125.6) 128.3) 127.2} 123.0) 119.6) 122.4) 126.9) 127.9} 126.2} 122.0} 118.0 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel... 165.3 166.3} 167.3) 164.8; 171.4) 162.7) 158.2) 153.1 154.2} 155.4) 159.4) 168.1 167.2| 167.3) 167.6 

Durables 125.8 125.3} 124.8) 124.3) 124.1 124.3} 124.8) 124.9} 124.1 123.1 122.3) 122.1 122.0] 121.6) 121.5 

SGTIGOS co pases ccss ntasacner consent snncrvssicunsccuensandarnvasiad 191.6 199.6] 200.6) 201.2} 201.1] 201.0) 201.4) 201.7/ 202.5) 203.3] 203.9) 204.2) 2048) 205.8; 206.6 
Rent of SHeMGr coccoccces-oe-0--0e- ny 180.5 187.3} 187.8) 188.7) 188.7; 189.3} 189.9} 190.4) 191.4) 192.5} 193.2} 193.7} 193.9) 194.3) 194.8 
Transporatation services.. 192.9 199.1 199.5) 199.8} 200.1/ 200.9} 202.3) 202.6) 203.4] 204.7} 205.6) 206.2) 207.1) 207.3} 208.0 
Other services 225.9 233.7| 233.6] 235.1) 235.9) 236.8] 237.2} 237.3) 238.3) 239.0) 238.8; 238.9) 239.7) 240.4); 241.6 

Special indexes: 

All items less food 169.1 173.6} 173.9| 173.7) 174.9] 173.8] 173.4, 172.5) 172.7] 173.3} 174.3) 175.7) 175.8) 175.9) 176.1 
All items less shelter.............- 163.8 167.6] 167.8] 167.5) 168.8] 167.6) 166.9} 165.7; 165.8) 166.1 167.1 168.5} 168.4/ 168.4) 168.4 
All items less medical care......... 164.7 169.1 169.4] 169.3) 170.3) 169.5} 169.1 168.3) 168.5} 169.0} 170.0) 171.1 W710}. A121 Wits 
Commodities less food 140.4 140.2| 139.6) 138.5) 141.3} 139.0} 137.6) 135.1 134.5} 134.8) 136.5} 139.1 138.5] 137.6] 136.9 
Nondurables less f000..........ccscceceseeensessneereeed 150.7 150.8} 150.1 148.5) 153.8] 149.4, 146.4) 141.8) 141.8] 143.1 147.0} 152.5} 151.4) 150.0) 148.7 
Nondurables less food and apparel...............++4 165.4 166.7} 167.7) 165.4] 171.5} 163.5} 159.5) 154.7] 154.7} 157.0} 160.7} 168.7) 167.9) 168.0] 168.3 
INOMCUTADNOS ty eecnnscssnistapeisncdisecsnsescosasoscansacna vec 158.9 161.4] 161.2! 160.5] 163.5} 161.5} 159.7} 157.3) 157.5} 158.5} 160.8); 163.7) 162.9) 162.2} 161.6 
Services less rent of shelter 180.1 188.5} 189.9] 190.1 189.9} 189.0} 189.3) 189.2) 189.8) 190.1 190.5} 190.7} 181.6) 193.2) 194.1 
Services less medical care services. 185.4 193.1 194.2| 194.7 194.6] 194.4] 194.8] 195.0) 195.7} 196.5} 197.0} 197.4) 197.9) 198.9] 199.6 
Energy...... 124.8 128.7; 131.3} 128.6] 132.6) 121.2} 114.8} 110.0) 110.5) 109.8} 114.7) 121.6) 122.2; 124.1 124.7 
All items less energy 175.1 179.8} 179.8) 180.1 180.7; 181.3) 181.8} 181.5} 181.6} 182.5) 182.9} 183.4) 183.3) 183.2) 183.3 

All items less food and energy WR, 181.7/ 181.7] 181.9] 182.6) 183.2} 183.8] 183.5) 183.6] 184.4) 184.9) 185.5) 185.4) 185.3} 185.4 

Commodities less food and energy 145.4 146.1 145.4 144.6 146.0 146.3) 146.9 145.6} 144.4) 144.8 145.0 145.8 145.0 144.2 143.2 
Energy commodities 129.7 125.3} 125.0) 122.1 132.1 116.7} 105.5 97.5 99.2 99.5} 108.7} 121.9] 121.9) 120.5) 121.2 
Services leSS CNEPGY........-.sesceseeeneeecereeees 198.7 206.0} 206.3 212.6] 213.0} 213.3) 214.3 


1 


Not seasonally adjusted. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 


4 Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2002 | eons 
ule’ Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr | May | June July | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July 
USHGRYAVETAGO rea sieve rseicerseccsesnkeabeecn seta stwites vane celery M 177.1| 177.8] 178.8] 179.9] 179.8} 179.9] 180.1] 173.2] 173.7} 174.7; 175.8/ 175.8} 175.9) 176.1 
Region and area size” 

Northeast UrDan...........cssccssconsatscassnnesesneneseesenavsossncsannanyaceed M 184.9] 186.1) 187.0] 187.8] 187.7] 187.8] 188.3} 181.4) 182.3} 183.1] 184.2) 184.1 184.2} 184.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............cccecesseeseseeseesceeeees M 186.2| 187.8] 188.6] 189.3) 189.2} 189.5} 190.1) 181.6] 182.8} 183.6] 184.5) 184.3} 184.6) 185.2 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.. M 110.5] 110.5] 111.2) 111.9] 112.0) 111.6] 111.8) 110.1) 110.1} 110.8) 111.7) 114.7) 111.4) 111.7 

Midwest urban‘... a M 172.1] 172.5] 173.6} 174.7} 174.8] 175.3) 175.3) 167.7} 168.1 169.1 170.3} 170.3] 170.7} 170.8 
Size A—More than M 174.1] 174.7| 176.0| 177.3] 177.2| 177.7| 177.5} 168.8] 169.4} 170.6} 172.2) 172.0) 172.3) 172.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000 ..cccccsccecs.ses-sssseeesseeeeeeses M 109.5] 109.6] 110.2/ 110.7] 110.8] 111.2) 111.3} 109.2} 109.2) 109.7} 110.2} 110.7) 110.7] 110.9 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 166.2| 166.6] 167.1] 168.1] 168.2) 168.9] 169.4] 163.9] 164.3] 164.8} 166.0) 166.1 166.7; 167.3 

SOUMUMDAN cist onmrinecercisce: M 170.6] 171.0! 172.1] 173.1] 173.2} 173.5} 173.6] 168.3} 168.6) 169.6} 170.8) 170.8) 171.1 PALE 
Size A—More than 1,500,000. wavideteere M 171.7| 172.4| 173.3} 172.4] 174.6] 174.9] 174.8] 169.0} 169.5) 170.5} 171.7} 171.9] 172.3) 172.2 
Size B/C—50.000 to 11500,0009  cecesscccscesccectesseecescesse M 109.2} 109.3) 110.0} 110.8] 110.7) 110.9} 111.0] 108.6} 108.7} 109.3} 110.2) 110.1} 110.2) 110.2 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).............6.44 M 168.6} 168.6] 169.9} 170.5] 170.6] 171.6] 172.2} 169.2; 168.9} 170.2) 171.2) 171.1 171.8) 172.1 

Wostiurbaniscrscsccsccccacacsicteccovstatsvoctseucoxssncotorecuioavignaencuveters M 182.4) 183.2| 184.0) 185.1| 184.8; 184.5} 184.7] 177.4) 178.1 179.0} 180.0} 180.0} 179.7) 179.8 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 111.9] 185.4) 186.2} 187.2} 187.5] 187.2) 187.4) 177.7| 178.6} 179.5} 180.5); 181.0} 180.7; 180.8 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000 M AIAG) AA241) A268) 5 ttSi7,) A255) WAZ AN2iS a AaB ot 22a ekO: 112:3) 112.0), A122 

Size classes: 

M 161.6] 162.5} 163.4) 164.2) 164.3] 164.5] 164.6) 159.7] 160.5} 161.3} 162.4, 162.5, 162.6} 162.7 

M 109.9} 110.1] 110.7} 111.4) 111.2] 111.3) 111.4) 109.9) 109.5} 110.1 110.9 110.7) 110.7} 110.9 

M 170.5| 170.7) 171.5) 172.4) 172.4) 173.0] 173.3] 169.7} 169.3) 170.2) 171.3) 171.1 Vt) 20 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN-WI.............:ccceeeeeeeen ees M 177.9] 178.7) 179.8] 180.9} 181.4) 182.1] 181.2) 171.6] 172.4) 173.5] 174.8} 175.3} 175.9} 175.1 

Los Angeles-Riverside—Orange County, CA............06006 M 178.9} 180.1] 181.1] 182.2; 182.6) 181.9) 182.2! 171.5} 172.8} 173.8) 174.8) 175.4) 174.7] 175.0 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-—CT-PA.. M 188.5) 189.9} 191.1) 191.8] 191.4] 191.5} 192.0] 183.5} 184.7} 185.6) 186.6} 186.4; 186.5} 187.1 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT...............6004 1 192.9 -| 194.7 -| 194.8 -| 195.7; 191.8 -| 193.2 -| 193.3 -| 194.1 

Cleveland—Akron, OH 1 171.4 -| 173.7 -| 173.0 -| 173.4} 162.8 -| 164.1 -| 164.0 -| 164.5 

Dallas—Ft Worth, TX............ 1 170.6 -| 172.1 -| 172.9 -| 172.9} 170.0 -| 171.4 -| 172.5 -| 172.6 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-wv" gibi ee eA 1 110.9 -| 111.9 -| 112.8 -| 113.4) 110.5 -| 111.4 -| 112.4 -| 113.1 

PRIS NOP sachinaesek os stauss sehr otanawaney eo iegumirumec diem 2 -| 176.1 -| 178.6 -| 179.1 - -| 173.2 =|" 75:5) -| 176.5 - 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml...........cccceeeeeeeeeeeteeeerereeeened 2 -| 176.2 -| 179.0 -| 179.0 = -| 170.5 -| 173.4 -| 173.2 - 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX...........ccceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 2 -| 156.6 -| 158.8 -| 158.3 - -| 154.3 -| 156.8 -| 156.7 - 

Miami-Ft. Lauderdale, FL . 2 -| 175.0 -| 175.0 -| 174.4 - -| 172.3 -| 172.5 -| 172.0 - 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD.... | 2 -| 182.0 -| 183.1 -| 186.3 a -| 181.4 -| 182.3 —-| 184.7 - 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA.........cccceeeeeeeeeees 2 -| 191.3 -| 193.0 -| 193.2] 193.2 -| 186.8 -| 188.8 -| 189.1 - 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA. 2 187.6 -| 188.8 -| 189.4 - -| 182.5 -| 183.6 -| 184.1 - 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 


goods and services priced as indicated: 
M—Every month. 


1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 


? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
* Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 


* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census 


Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
° Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 


® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, 
AK; Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; 
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MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; 
Port-land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. 
Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 

7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 


Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Each 
local index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially 
more sampling and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes 
show greater volatility than the national index, although their long-term trends are 
similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider 
adopting the national average CPI for use in their escalator clauses. Index applies 
to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
ULNSsS) seecerr rE Ppa Ea tons eeer mene eiearcnctn gt cer eeeeeereecere pent! 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 
POFCONt CHANGE ees. cceaccascacscecsscavadcaseusaseastuchzanaces 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 a2 3.4 2.8 
Food and beverages: 
Nines ote teaeesa stevinaee sce etevecatire <casaaiexevintuveess cnaaciornntanes 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 
POrC@ntiGhangeseis ..sccccsvcrcevtccssxscastewersnerces 1.4 2A 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 a2. 2.2 2.3 3.1 
Housing: 
TONE cose w semen vcex rs v caseteceeectunexanvavneenseaunnanschgntestvecsny 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 
Percent change 2.9 2.7 20 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 4.0 
Apparel: 
INGOX i seacesssccsase zai 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 
POLC@ntiGNange ss cvesssascacrcassicnsasascegcnacvacscevanexbenane 2.5 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -.2 9 J -1.3 -1.3 -1.8 
Transportation: 
VON oes cosccewccavacanass on aaninavesssasaakibaruvedeceuarseunsvcxd 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 
POFCORT GRANGO5 6.5. cecesshcackesasccsgacaaBesicsepeaaveseses ra 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 
Medical care: 
WD EN ooeeec chs anencacie aansbacccshpasctvonisescenstsececcupvceasesuniy 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 
POrGORt CHANGE ..ccc.ssactesscssccvesssncscdesavevesavenparcknesss 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 44 4.6 
Other goods and services: 
WAGER earerecmnesace ccneeenttteccrscstes seri ee cevachcvavaaspaprecenueanes 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 
PONCOAT GARG x oreo ssa-s cen csccanssvacssxenapnnasancacssnas tens 6.8 Los 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 LWA 8.7 5.0 4.2 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
DMM Nese ec ress Sate e peek ance! seven cere cb ccocenseecaaser it 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 
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35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1982 = 100) 


Hi! 
i 
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G Annual average 2001 2002 
ne 2000 | 2001 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
FiniShGGiQOOdS srccsicesevscauerespcecnersencans 138.0 140.7) 140.7} 141.1 141.7, 139.6 139:7\| 187-2) 137.4) 197-7) 138-7 138.8} 138.8 139.2 | 138.9 
Finished consumer goods.... 138.2 141.5] 141.5] 142.0] 1429] 139.9] 138.4] 136.8] 137.2] 137.5] 138.9] 139.2} 139.2 139.8 | 139.6 
Finished consumer fOOdS..........::1:ee 137.2 141.3] 141.2| 1426] 142.9] 141.8] 140.5] 140.4] 141.1 142.3 | 143.4 139.4) 139.4 139.6 | 139.6 
Sin reue a 138.4 141.4] 141.4] 141.6] 142.7] 139.0] 137.3) 135.1 135.4] 135.4] 136.9] 138.9) 138.8} 139.6) 139.3 
Nondurable goods less food 138.7 142.8 143.1 143.5 145.1 139.2 136.8 | 134.0 134.4 134.3 136.7 139.8 139.7 140.9 140.9 
DurableigOOdSic.cussssesneeccrncaresrareersaes 133.9 133.9} 133.2] 133.0] 133.2] 1344] 1345] 133.9) 133.9} 134.1 133.6 | 133.5 | 133.1 133.0 | 132.0 
Capital equipment............::::eseeeseeeeeeee 138.8 139.7} 139.8] 139.5] 139.4] 139.8] 139.9] 139.7] 139.7] 139.8] 139.5] 139.3] 139.2 139.1 138.6 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components................+++4 129.2 128.7 | 130.3] 129.8} 130.1 127.6:| 4267 | 125.4)" 125.51) 126.29) 126741 WE WEEP? 127.9 | 128.1 
Materials and components 
ROVING ACTUNING Sec eeseeseesseccccecesceseseeersee 128.1 127.4] 127.5] 1269] 1266] 1259] 125.2] 124.7] 1245) 1246) 125.1 12555") 135.7 126.0 126.3 
Materials for food manufacturing.............4 119.2 124.3 | 126.1 128.1 127.55) 126.1 A23:9)) d22:5a eee 122:6)) 122:9 121.8] 121.4} 122.1 122.8 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 132.6 131.8 131.9 130.1 129.9 128.7 127.4 126.2 125.4 125.4 126.5 128.0 128.3 128.8 129.5 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ 129.0 125.2) 125.3) 1246] 1242) 123.4 12218) 12257 122:5] 12216) 123:5))| 123-77) "1242 124.9 | 125.2 
Components for manufacturing.............-.4 126.2 126.3] 126.2] 126.2) 125.9] 125.9] 125.9] 1260] 126.3) 126.3) 126.4 126.3} 126.4] 126.3] 126.2 
Materials and components 
OM COIMSEUICHOM ss eer ece-ventesersre-csatrerersntaen 150.7 150.6| 151.0} 151.0} 150.8} 150.4) 150.3] 149.0) 150.2} 150.2} 150.7 | 151.1 1513) 159.39) tSie7 
Processed fuels and lubricants.. 102.0 104.5 | 106.8} 106.0 108.4 97.4 94.7 89.3 90.0 88.8 91.3 95.3 95.2 97.3 97.1 
(SQITAINOFSecparas evececsesucrssencencseescertcapseceensss 151.6 153.1 153:6)|, 153:2 1) 153/05) (52:45) 52:25" 9 152:25 |) 15S2:6a8 15 1:ONtSi.75|etol.culmoled 151.2] 151.4 
SUP PMOSe. scesesecuccs-cccsssuctosvesscnesevsesoxcnaecncene 136.9 138.6 | 138.8] 138.7] 138.6] 1383} 138.3] 138.1 138.2 | 138.1 138.3} 138.5) 138.4 138.7 | 139.1 
Crude materials for further 
i PFOCESSING..........e000e 120.6 1213) 216s 113.4} 108.0 97.7 | 104.8 94.8 98.9 98.0) 103.7) 1083] 110.5} 106.4) 106.7 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 100.2 106.2} 109.6; 1089; 1085] 104.7 98.3 96.4 99.6} 102.0} 102.8 96.5 98.4 97.1 97.8 
Crude nonfood materials.............::::c:eeeeed 130.4 127.3:| 116:3 |) 112.4°) 108.8 89.4} 105.5 90.2 95.0 91.4} 100.9} 114.0) 116.5; 110.3}; 110.1 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods................ 138.1 1404) {40:5 140:5)|) 141-35) 1388) 137-75) 136-1 136.3 | 136.3 137.2 138.5 | 138.4 138.9 | 138.5 
Finished energy goods. an 94.1 96.8 97.0 97.8 100.1 90.1 85.5 80.7 81.3 81.3 85.0 88.8 88.9 90.3 90.6 
Finished goods less @NerQy.........:eseeeeee 144.9 147.5| 147.5) 147.7] 147.9| 147.9] 147.7) 147.6) 147.7) 148.1 148.2 | 147.3) 147.2 147.3 | 146.8 
Finished consumer goods less energy....... 147.4 150.8 150.7 151.1 151.4 theless 151.0 150.9 15h 151.6 151.9 150.6 150.5 150.7 150.3 
Finished goods less food and energy......-. 148.0 150.0 149.9 | 149.7 149.8 | 150.4 150.6 | 150.4} 150.4 150.4 150.2 150.4 150.2 150.3 149.7 
Finished consumer goods less food 
AMICON ONY <ccereccxccscesesouvaean teecececausesieeneetan 154.0 156:9)| 156.8) 156:65) 156:8:| 157.6) 157.8) 158:0)| 157:6) 157-6) 157.45) 9 1S ZOU over 15739") 187.2 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
ANGOMONOY Sc n.crseccscaresocsasse ce serene eed 169.8 175.1 175.5) |) 175.35) 75:60) 475:8) 176A A645 ASA 7625 MiGs ten lmmlaaed: 178.05) rar 
"| Intermediate materials less foods 
ANGIOOUS as ssawecenscese Bey Aavsceevesetenctese veers 130.1 130.5 | 137.0) 130.4 | 130.7) 128:2) 127.3) 1260) 126.1 125.9) 126.8) 127.9.) 128:0)) 128.7) 1288 
Intermediate foods and feeds 111.7 ANSON AdiZan WS ANS. 75) MS AS Sah AAS S67 11S: 6nl eihacs 11S: hs:0 113.8) 115.6 
Intermediate energy goods.... ed 101.7 104.1 106.3 105.6 107.9 97.1 94.3 89.0 89.6 88.4 90.9 94.9 94.9 97.1 96.5 
Intermediate goods less energy.......... 135.0 135.1 135.3 | 134.9] 134.7 | 134.2] 133.7] 1334] 133.3] 133.3] 133.8] 134.0! 134.1 134.4 | 134.8 
Intermediate materials less foods 
BANG SIMON GY sick esveseaccvessseecveslesersbayaseccsesse 136.6 136.4 136.5] 136.0) 135.8} 135.3] 1349! 134.6) 134.6] 134.6] 135.0] 135.4} 135.5) 135.7] 136.1 
Crude energy materials...........-sscsseseseeceeees 122.1 122.8} 109.0} 104.2 93.1 75.2 96.5 76.7 82.8 76.9 89.9| 107.3! 109.1 99.4 98.5 
il] Crude materials less energy... io iler/ 112.2] 114.3] 113.6] 113.3] 109.8} 104.8} 103.4] 106.2; 1085] 109.3} 105.5] 107.9 107.5 | 108.6 
Crude nonfood materials less energ 145.2 130.6 129.4 128.4 128-5525. 124.5 124.2 126.1 128.1 129.0 131.8 136.1 138.2 140.0 


36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 
[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average | 2001 2002 


SIC Industry 
2000 | 2001 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July 


— | Total mining industries 
10 Metal mining...............0065 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100) 


113.5 114.3 98.7 98.9 90.8 78.3 88.3 77.6 81.9 78.0 87.5 99:8 | 101.7 94.6 92.6 


73.8 70.8 70.7 69.8 TELS 69.8 68.9 68.9 71.0 72.3 72.9 73.4 73.9 74.4 75.1 
84.8 91.3 92.8 92.0 92.1 92.9 95.4 92.5 95.3 94.5 94.6 94.4 94.3 94.2 94.0 


13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).............. 126.8 127.5 | 106.4 | 107.0 95.9 79.1 92.0 78.3 84.0 77.9 92.7 | 111.9] 111.4] 103.6 | 100.4 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic | 

MINGLANS, OXCOME MUGIS 2. ac. ccscecnaseecciandsaeesersss 137.0 141.0} 141.5) 141.4] 141.5| 141.8) 141.6] 141.5] 1425] 143.4] 143.5] 143.4] 143.5] 143.6] 143.6 

— | Total manufacturing industries............c0s0 | 133.5 134.6 | 134.4 | 134.6} 135.6 | 133.7 | 132.7] 131.6] 131.7] 132.0] 132.8] 133.8] 133.6] 133.6| 133.6 

20 Food and kindred products...........ccc0ceseeeeees 128.5 132.8 | 134.0] 1346] 134.5] 134.1) 132.4] 131.7] 131.5] 132.0] 132.0] 131.5] 131.0] 131.2] 131.4 


21 Tobacco manufactures..... 
22 Textile mill products a 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.7 125.8 | 125.9 | 125.9| 125.9] 125.9] 125.6 | 125.3) 125.2] 125.1} 125.2} 125.0} 125.1 | 125.3 |- 125.1 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture 
25 Furniture and fixtures... 


345.8 386.1 | 391.1 | 391.0 | 391.1] 391.1} 398.3} 398.2 | 391.7 | 391.7} 392.2 | 407.8| 408.0] 4082] 408.6 
116.7 116.9 | 117.1 | 116.8) 116.4] 116.5] 116.3) 116.1] 116.3] 115.8] 115.8) 115.8] 115.5] 115.8] 115.8 


158.1 156.2 | 158.4 | 158.1 | 157.3) 154.6] 154.0} 153.4] 154.0] 154.8] 156.7] 156.8} 156.2} 155.0] 155.5 
143.3 145.1 | 145.4) 145.2] 145.4 | 145.5 | 145.5] 145.5] 145.6] 145.8 | 145.7] 145.7| 145.9] 146.0] 146.1 


26 Paper and allied products...........ccceceseeeeceseees 145.8 146.2 | 146.5 | 145.6] 145.5 | 145.1 | 1446] 1448] 144.1] 143.2 | 142.9] 143.3] 142.4) 142.7] 143.0 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries.......) 182.9 188.7 | 188.8 | 189.1 | 189.4] 189.7} 190.2} 192.0) 192.0] 192.1] 192.1 | 192.6] 192.6] 192.6] 193.1 
28 Chemicals and allied products...............0c0 | 156.7 158.4.) 157.8) 156:3:| 156.6) 155.7 | 155.4.) 154.3) 154.0 | 154.3) 155.1 | 165:9 | 156.6) 156.9) 158.4 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 112.8 105.3 | 101.7} 104.7] 114.9 94.6 86.3 75.9 Uiheh 79.5 89.2 | 100.5 99.4 98.9 | 100.7 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 124.6 W25:95)) 1262) 12637 || -125:65) 125.5), 125164) 125:2\)) 125.41 || 124.4 | N24 6nd 24s8" | 9126:49 | 12519) 12557 
31 Leather and leather products..................-.200- 137.9 141.3) 142.1 142.3 | 141.5] 141.2} 140.9] 140.3] 140.2 | 139.8) 140.0} 140.1 140.8 | 140.9] 140.9 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 134.6 136.0 | 136.0} 136.0] 136.4] 136.6 | 136.9] 136.7| 136.9} 136.4 | 136.3) 136.6) 136.9] 136.7} 136.9 
33 | Primary metal industrieS..............cccceeeeeeenees 119.8 116.1 116.1 AAS) WS235) 1456) ita) AAO AAS |) ANSEF AAT AST aS A? | 167.) HGS) 


34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 
QQUIDIM EIR. ccsiacincnincdoncnescnansins 


= 


,310.3 131.0 | 131.1} 1381.1 | 131.1} 131.0} 131.1) 131.2] 131.2 | 131.2 | 131.2 | 131.3) 131.4] 131.6] 131.8 


35 Machinery, except electrical... a7 ts) 118.0) 118.1 TES TAO ON AO AAS Ae aT tees | MeOulm deal a itizeoe |) etibiae 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies... 
a Transportation 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
| photographic, medical, and optical 


108.3 107.0) 106.8} 106.4] 106.5] 106.4} 106.5] 106.6 | 106.7 | 106.6) 106.6) 106.1} 106.3} 106.0} 105.7 
136.8 137.9 | 137.5 | 137.4] 137.3) 138.5] 138.3! 138.6] 138.0) 138.5 | 137.9] 137.7} 137.1 | 1369) 136.0 


goods; watches and CIOCKS...........ccccceeeeeeees 126.2 127.3.) 1238:2 | 1274) 127.5) 127.6) 127.8.) 127.7) 128.3) 128:6'| 128:9) 128:2) 128.2 128:4 | 128:3 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100)...........cc:ccsssesceseeeeen 130.9 1392.4 182.6! 132.7 1828 | 1827 | 132:6:| 182.4) 132.7 138s.) 19299)) 133.3) 13410: 133;64)) 13373 


Service industries: 


42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100)..........::0:0++ 119.4 123.1 | 123.2) 123:5 1) 128.8) 123:6'| 123.4) 123.4) 123.2) 123:4| 123:5:} 123:7 | 123.8) 124:3)| 124:2 
| U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) 135.2 143.4| 145.4| 145.4] 145.4] 145.4| 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4 | 155.0 
122.6 129.8 | 133.1] 133.2} 133.9] 133.5] 130.2} 129.7 | 129.3) 128.9] 128.7] 127.9] 131.5] 134.6] 135.5 
147.7 157.2 | 158.7] 159.0} 158.5] 158.9] 156.8] 157.1) 157.1) 157.1] 156.8} 156.3] 156.4 | 156.6 | 157.4 


Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)... ana 
ipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100).... 


43 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100) 
45 
46 
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37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


{1982 = 100] 
Index 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 of 1997 1998 1999 pve 2001 
Finished goods 
ha Bens ecco er, crore ae t GPE MRA roc Ree caren acco nO 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 
Foods..... 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 
EM@N QV icveceeesszcee noo escecscasireeens x 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 
(© 9 oecerresencerocereco restos <pCno a PROS Snscoguearcueaoddonr incr 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
MO tell ersek seen ene tases ter acecneces te tge denen cp: ceecineac sas ao enncacamer snes 114.7 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 129.2 129.7 
motels ES rerecce debe etsacccoeocestssen spd gaduooscenesocudecacsreccion 113.9 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 119.2 124.3 
FEMGNGY seecttes rece esoeeneresseuvar ecto teen ctscwsees ee atevosans ogetert 84.3 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 101.7 104.1 
Otero eccsccpese tact tases cescearecraacesereseraetens® 122.0 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 136.6 136.4 
Crude materials for further processing 
SiOotell op easc ens cxcerseve ce scex-acveeesserecvresnt seanunmencratanrancesuepetesee st 100.4 102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 1114441 96.8 98.2 120.6 121.3 
FOOOS yr imeserssseccere seesesccreenees saneransceveras a inrerenae caren 105.1 108.4 106.5 105.8 121.5 112.2 103.9 98.7 100.2 106.2 
Energy... ce 78.8 76.7 72.1 69.4 
OUTS errr ee cece etree ones eeneetgstaa annie rommsen=ss 94.2 94.1 97.0 105.8 
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38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


{2000 = 100] 
ST a aa acm amram ee eee 
IT! 
7 Industry 2001 2002 


| lip 
| | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
+—~ 


ORoodandilive ariimalS:.-.cs.c.cscreseucaseonccateccassezcccenna'l 101.8} 102.6} 103.3} 102.7] 100.9} 101.2] 102.7] 100.0} 100.3} 100.6 99.7 99.8 | 101.0 
01; Meat and meat preparations. «| 105.7} 106.4} 107.8} 107.8 99.2 97.8 93.1 91.3 93.2 92.0 91.6 90.0 87.9 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations 102.2 104.5 106.4 103.9 105.2 107.2 108.4 106.0 105.4 105.2 103.8 106.5 112.7 


05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 101.7} 102.4) 100.8} 102.1 99.7} 100.6} 1105} 102.4] 1025] 103.7] 103.8 99.0 97.8 

2| Crude materials, inedible, except fUuelS...........cccceeeeed 92.4 91.1 89.5 87.1 86.3 87.1 87.1 86.9 87.7 89.7 90.9 95.3 99.8 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruitS............c.ceceecesesseseeeeseseeeeee 102.5] 104.3 99.0 89.8 89.1 90.9 91.6 89.4 92.0 93.8 95.1 102.9 | 117.0 
24 GONG ANG WOOG rece scscsct ust casacaccnatoncnesusbannancereauacandeeasechsnnee 93.4 92.9 90.2 89.7 88.7 88.0 88.1 87.6 87.2 87.3 87.4 87.1 88.1 
25 78.2 76.6 77.3 ATS 77.4 77.2 75.8 73.9 741 Tbs} 81.0 89.3 96.2 
26 90.4 89.3 87.7 84.5 82.0 84.0 85.3 86.6 86.2 86.8 84.9 88.6 94.6 
28 87.8 86.2 85.1 82.7 81.4 81.3 84.9 87.0 87.3 91.7 98.9} 100.4} 100.4 

3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 96.7 97.5 103.3 93.4 88.3 82.4 87.1 84.3 89.8 99.7 95.4 93.9 97.1 


32} Coal, coke, and briquettes..............cccsessscsseeeeeeeee 2 
ss! Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 


5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .....cccceseseseseseneees 94.9 94.1 93.8 93.8 93.6 92.8 92.2 92.3 93.2 94.8 95.1 95.4 96.0 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. .............:...0-0+-+4 100.2 100.8} 101.1 100.9} 100.9} 100.9] 101.1 100.8} 100.5} 100.3} 100.2; 100.4} 100.8 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.........). 99.1 99.0 99.1 99.0 98.9 98.8 97.5 97.1 97.6 97.5 97.1 97.3 97.1 
57h * PRASHICS TY VIER Y TORTS <ecceczce=saseavcnsccssceeciccvedecscettectenus 91.2 90.0 88.6 89.2 88.5 86.5 85.4 85.8 87.6 90.5 92.2 92.5 93.0 
58] Plastics in Nonprimary fOPMS...............:.cssccsescecsnnecseccenases 98.0 96.9 97.2 95.9 95.8 95.8 95.9 95.7 95.8 95.3 95.6 96.0 96.4 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.6.8. ........cs:ssseseseseee “98.7 98.7 99.0 98.6 98.7 97.6 98.1 97.6 98.0 97.4 97.4 97.5 97.3 

6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 99.1 98.4 98.2 97.3 96.6 96.7 97.3 97.2 96.7 97.4 97.4 98.0 98.5 
62) Rubber manufactures, 1.0.8. cossccecsccssccccsssescssssseceeeseseese 100.5] 101.0} 101.0} 100.6} 100.5} 100.9} 100.4} 100.4} 100.8} 101.1 1O-Se O15] eet Oks 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 


BETES ROENNTIOOIG 02 5-55 5-26 ohne as Au ntomsecn apes ieteavennd y 95.1 95.6 95.1 95.2 95.2 95.3 94.1 92.5 92.9 93.1 94.8 95.7 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. a 101.0 101.1 101.1 101.4 102.1 101.7 101.4 102.1 101.9 102.0 102.2 102.1 
68} Nonferrous metals 93.0 90.2 86.9 81.8 83.1 85.3 85.9 85.1 86.5 86.5 85.3 85.2 


7| Machinery and transport EqUuIPMENT..........csscssesereessrseeee f 100.0 | 100.0 99.7 99.7 99.6 99.3 99.3 99.5 99.5 99.3 98.9 98.7 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment.................4 102.4 | 102.8) 103.0] 103.1 104.1 104.0} 104.6} 104.4} 104.6 104.6} 1046] 1045] 104.5 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 99.6 99.5 99.5) 100.6; 100.5) 100.5} 100.7] 100.8) 101.1 101.4] 102.0 101.8} 102.1 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

| BIG FACTS DENS. coe, 52 satassivovvescxusicsonensusvensssncseecssvesssncd 101.8 101.8 101.9 101.8 101.9 101.7 102.1 102.0 102.2 102.1 102.3 102.3 102.1 
75| Computer equipment and office machineS............--:-++++4 95.6 94.8 94.8 94.6 94.2 92.9 92.5 92.9 93.1 92.5 91.7 90.3 90.5 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 

reproducing apparatus and equipment...............:cce 99.8 98.7 98.5 98.0 98.0 97.7 97.9 97.5 97.5 97.8 97.8 97.7 96.1 

77| ~~ Electrical machinery and equipment..............:.:cseseseeee 97.8 97.7 97.6 95.9 95.9 95.9 94.8 94.6 94.7 94.8 94.6 93.8 93.2 

HT) EROS ORCI Soo ono ae tone ae eee nac etcetera uaicdanceeneneteaaas 100.3} 100.2} 1002/ 100.3} 100.2} 100.3} 100.1 100.2} 100.3} 100.3} 100.4} 100.3} 100.4 
37, Professional, scientific, and controlling 

instruments ANd APParatuS.............ceeeeeeeeeeseseeeeeeseee 100.8 | 100.8} 100.9} 101.0} 100.9} 100.9] 100.8) 101.1 101.2 101.3} 101.3} 101.3] 101.4 
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(2000 = 100} 
wll Indust oo a 
Rev. 3 zs July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May July 
0| Food and live animals. .............ccsccccsesceeeseeeeeseeeeeeeened 95.1 94.9 95.1 94.7 95.1 94.8 95.8 94.3 96.4 97.0 96.4 94.5 96.4 
01 Meat and meat preparatiOnS........cscccsscccesecrscesseeesesssessees 109.3} 108.9 113.5 114.8} 118.0 109.8| 105.5] 107.4} 109.8} 110.1 105.4 104.0} 105.9 
03] Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates. . a Nae dts 87.0 86.8 86.3 84.6 82.8 82.9 82.3 82.0 80.4 80.1 80.0 79.8 82.1 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and rs cranred ties c or oe ae 98.4 98.2 98.5 99.1 101.5 99.3] 106.8 98.1 104.0] 104.9 108.1 102.2 104.9 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
aisle 'el emcneneerer terre reser eece ene er cee raed, elle 78.8 80.1 77.3 77.2 78.5 TES) 78.8 83.3 88.5 83.8 84.6 84.2 
1| Beverages and tobacco. ...........cccccceceeeeeeeeseeceeeneeenened 101.7} 102.1 1-20] 102.7] 102.6} 103.0] 102.9] 102.9] 102.1 102.0} 102.7} 103.0] 102.6 
Fill) (Beverages :cccts coe srtserisattetssceertrereecssveceresrmeneersscereel nt 02-401) ed O24) 102,451 1 02:Git 02-6; seal OSs nlOS:2 1nd Oo. 102.5] 1023] 102.4] 102.8} 102.4 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels...........sssserceee 96.4 95.8 96.6 94.5 91.3 89.9 90.1 92.7 95.8 96.3 97.0 96.4 96.8 
DAN Cor AMC WOO ds aecessctevavasyestaynatesesmesesss-ceteccecsenmscararesseate | 108.2] 109.6] 1122] 105.1 97.5 91.7 92.6 98.6} 106.6] 108.1 105.2} 103.1 103.4 
25|' (Pulpiand' waste. paper iti chsssc.ccsssccsserssreasceeese 83.5 79.3 ie: 76.8 78.0 777 78.1 Whee. 74.9 73.4 74.7 771 80.2 
28]  Metalliferous ores and metal SCrAD........eseeeeee 94.4 93.1 92.8 91.6 89.8 91.2 91.4 92.7 93.7 95.0 95.6 95.9 96.4 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, 0.€.S. ......se 80.8 81.0 83.8 93.4 93.1 96.0 92.2 91.7 92.3 90.5 103.8 92.8 91.1 
3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 94.4 85.6 85.8 72.3 65.0 61.2 64.0 65.2 76.4 87.1 89.0 86.0 88.6 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 84.4 86.1 86.8 73.0 63.0 59.8 62.6 65.6 77.4 86.8 89.1 85.8 89.4 
34] Gas, natural ANd MANUFACTUFEM........ cee eeneceeseeseeeeeees 82.8 80.9 778 65.7 75.9 68.7 70.8 58.2 64.8 86.0 84.3 83.6 78.3 
1 5| Chemicals and related products, 1.0.3. ......sssecseessseene 99.3 98.4 98.3 98.8 97.8 97.5 97.7 96.7 96.3 97.3 97.5 97.0 98.5 
52) — Inorganic chemicals.. 3 : 99.4 98.0 98.1 99.4 98.9 97.6 97.0 97.1 97.8 98.5 98.5 98.6 | 100.0 
53] — Dying, tanning, and coloring materials. 95.6 95.7 96.3 97.1 96.8 97.1 97.8 97.4 97.2 95.6 95.6 96.2 96.4 
54} Medicinal and pharmaceutical products............ 99.0 97.3 97.0 97.5 97.3 97.0 97.1 96.3 96.0 96.6 96.7 98.0 98.8 
55| — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations 98.1 98.1 99.7 99.8 99.7 | 100.1 100.1 99.9 99.8 98.9 99.1 99.9} 100.4 
57| Plastics in primary forms... ere 102.1 100.5 99.7 99.8 99.8 99.8 98.6 97.1 91.5 91.4 91.1 91.8 95.9 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms... eaean 100.7 | 100.7 99.3} 101.6} 101.1] 100.9] 100.8] 100.6} 100.6} 101.8] 101.8] 100.3 99.7 
59} Chemical materials and products, N.€.S. .....cssseeesesesees 99.1 99.0 99.0 99.2 98.6 97.8 96.1 95.2 93.6 94.5 94.3 93.6 93.5 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials... 96.8 95.0 94.8 93.8 92.4 92.0 92.4 92.3 92.2 92.6 92.3 92.8 93.0 
62] Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. asiancivas||) 96.8. 98.7 98.7 98.5 97.8 97.9 97.3 97.6 97.6 97.9 98.1 98.1 98.0 
64 Paper, paperboard, and aides Sti paper, aes 
and paperboard... seus B 101.7 99.9 99.3 98.6 97.6 96.1 95.0 93.7 93.4 92.5 91.9 91.7 91.7 
66] Nonmetallic mi neral risnulacines, t nes. 99.3 99.1 99.3 97.5 97.2 97.5 97.2 97.0 96.9 96.9 97.0 97.0 97.2 
68] Nonferrous metals... SR ere tree mee, 83.4 82.2 78.7 73.7 73.8 76.4 77.2 76.9 79.2 79.7 79.7 79.2 
69] Manufactures of ricialsst RiG:Sieeencannreneasnceinien 99.3 99.3 99.3 99.7 99.5 99.0 99.0 98.5 98.5 98.2 98.3 98.3 98.1 
7| Machinery and transport equipment............scscsseeenes 98.2 98.1 98.0 98.0 97.9 97.7 97.4 97.2 97.1 97.2 97.0 97.1 96.9 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries...............4 98.5 98.6 99.1 99.2 99.0 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.8 99.0 99.5 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.é.s., 
and machine parts... retry re 98.0 97.8 98.0 98.7 98.1 97.8 98.1 97.5 97.5 97.6 97.4 97.8 98.1 
75} Computer equipment a Cuics acing. eitaciscek ees 92.1 91.7 90.0 89.1 89.0 88.8 88.6 88.2 88.1 88.2 88.0 87.9 87.4 
76| = Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and EQUIPMENK...........csceeeeeee 97.3 97.1 96.8 96.5 96.4 96.3 95.7 95.1 94.8 94.8 94.5 94.4 94.0 
rn 77| ~~ Electrical machinery and EQUuIPMENL............ccceceeeeeereee 98.9 98.7 98.6 98.7 98.6 97.0 96.9 97.0 96.8 97.0 97.1 97.1 96.6 
* 78 Road vehicles... 99.7 88.7 100.0 100.3 100.2 100.3 | 1,001.0 100.2 100.1 100.2 100.0 100.2 100.2 
null 85| Footwear.. wash ssattaevasastaneevcaseeserenenesrecvercrsissarserall) (1 OOnl'| mnt OO!51] ma 10:4: 99.9 99.9] 100.3 99.3 99.6 99.5 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.3 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
andiopticall Goods esis cAucacssi snes ae (OTO) 97.9 98.2 98.6 98.5 98.4 97.7 97.3 97.2 97.2 97.4 97.8 98.5 


40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


~ (2000 = 100] 
i 
as ee 
Category os BV. : wen. _ 2002 
; _— = July _ Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
ALL COMMODITIES 99.0 98.8 99.0 98.3 97.8 97.6 97.5 97.3 97.6 98.0 98.0 98.0 98.3 
101.7 | 102.6] 1026] 101.2 99.7 | 100.6} 102.0 98.9 99.7) 100.3) 100.4} 101.5] 104.0 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages 102.4} 104.0) 103.6] 102.2) 100.7] 101.6] 102.6 99.4} 100.0} 100.8} 100.9} 101.7] 104.5 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 94.8 90.2 92.9 91.9 90.9 90.4 96.3 94.5 98.3 96.2 96.1 100.7 | 100.0 
Industrial supplies and materials.............ccecccceeeeeed 95.5 94.8 95.2 93.6 92.3 91.4 91.5 91.4 91.9 93.4 93.8 94.6 95.6 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 98.5 97.2 96.8 93.8 92.1 93.3 92.3 92.9 93.6 93.6 93.0 95.8 97.9 
PUGISTANG TUDVIGARIS: Sccrenccctntoeinvaceanttoarresccscd) | 960 97.6 | 103.2 93.6 88.5 83.5 85.6 83.8 85.6 90.3 87.9 86.7 88.3 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 94.9 94.0 93.8 93.4 92.8 92.3 92.3 92.2 92.6 94.0 94.8 95.7 96.6 
Selected building materials.........ccsccseeseseseeseserey 97.0 96.8 95.5 95.1 94.4 94.1 94.4 94.4 94.2 94.3 94.1 94.1 94.8 
Capital GOOASEN cases. Nets ies okt nanca Meu cecaksneuvesgeced * 100.2 | 100.0} 100.0 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.1 99.2 99.4 99.5 99.2 98.7 98.4 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 101.8} 101.5) 101.6] 101.6] 101.6] 101.5) 102.1 102.0} 102.1 101.8) 101.8) 102.0] 101.8 
Nonelectrical Machinery.......:..sscscssscssccsocsessrcceced 98.9 98.6 98.6 98.2 98.1 97.7 97.2 97.3 97.5 97.6 97.3 96.5 96.2 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ 100.5 | 100.5} 100.4} 100.5} 100.4} 100.5} 100.7] 100.8} 100.9] 100.7] 100.9] 100.9] 100.8 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............0e4 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.7 99.8 99.9 99.5 99.1 99.1 98.9 99.0 99.1 99.2 
Nondurables, Manufactured. .........ssscsesesseceeseseseees 98.9 | © 98.9 99.1 99.0 99.1 99.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.2 98.3 98.5 98.6 
Durables; manufactured .....5..<..scssascasescscsssrarssseg 100.2} 100.2} 100.4] 100.6} 100.5} 100.5} 100.6 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.2 99.3 99.4 
Aghicultural COMMOMItHOS: ......-.--c..scesccasevsvceonnss sone 101.8 | 102.8} 102.5} 100.7 99.2 | 100.2) 100.9 98.3 98.9 99.6 99.5} 100.7) 103.3 
Nonagricultural COMMOGItIES. ...... 0... cccseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 98.8 98.5 98.6 98.1 97.7 97.3 97.2 97.2 97.5 97.8 97.8 97.7 97.8 


41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100] 
2001 2002 
Category = 

July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
REE COMMODINIES Soo onsseccsceceeswcccsescencosssenscerceassies 96.1 96.0 95.9 93.7 92.3 91.4 91.6 91.6 92.8 94.3 94.4 94.1 94.5 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.............csseeeeeeeeeeeee { 94.4 94.5 95.0 94.5 95.2 94.6 95.7 93.8 95.0 96.0 97.2 96.2 97.0 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages...... all 907, 96.9 97.8 97.8 99.5 98.3 99.9 97.2 99.5} 100.9] 102.7) 101.3] 102.4 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 89.7 89.5 89.2 87.8 86.4 86.8 87.0 86.8 85.5 85.5 85.2 85.2 85.2 
Industrial supplies and materials.............:cssecceeeeees 91.4 91.0 91.0 84.3 79.9 77.6 79.1 79.8 84.9 90.3 90.8 89.8 91.5 
Fuels ANGNADICANIS Io ocecssacpascsecensronteensecesnesascansnned 84.8 86.0 86.1 72.9 65.7 61.6 64.5 65.9 76.4 87.1 88.5 85.8 88.6 
Petroleum and petroleum products................++. 84.6 86.1 86.7 73.4 63.6 59.9 63.0 65.7 76.9 86.7 88.4 85.3 89.0 
Paper and paper DaSe StOCKS........:ccesccesseeseeeseeeeeees 98.0 95.1 93.9 93.1 92.3 90.7 90.0 88.8 88.0 87.0 86.7 87.1 88.0 

Materials associated with nondurable 
SUPPIES ANG MatenalSsc..recc2c:sccnsessensnsecssnccccnscaees 98.6 98.0 97.9 98.0 96.7 96.2 96.3 96.0 95.9 97.4 97.4 97.2 98.1 
Selected building materials 103.0 | 102.9} 103.7 99.9 96.1 92.9 93.1 96.1 100.7 | 101.0 99.6 99.1 99.9 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods. . 91.4 87.4 87.1 85.1 82.1 82.1 83.2 83.8 83.8 86.2 86.6 88.6 89.6 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............-. 100.1 100.2 | 100.4 99.9 98.9 99.0 98.4 97.6 97.2 97.6 96.8 96.9 97.3 
GAD MAU OOOS ra sarete cece areaeesskiwaxeysseanenecwesansnaracvard 97.3 97.1 96.8 96.7 96.5 96.2 95.7 95.4 95.2 95.2 95.1 95.1 94.9 
Electric and electrical generating equipment. .{ 101.6] 101.3} 101.4} 101.4] 101.2) 100.6 97.3 96.7 95.5 95.3 95.0 95.0 95.4 
Nonelectrical MaChinery.........:cescssscsseseseeeseereeeeens } 96.2 96.0 95.6 95.4 95.3 94.9 94.8 94.5 94.4 94.5 94.4 94.4 94.0 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............++] 99.7 99.6 99.9} 100.1 100.0 100.1 99.8; 100.1 99.9} 100.1 99.9} 100.1 100.1 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............+44 99.2 99.2 99.1 98.9 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.4 98.2 98.1 98.2 98.1 98.2 
Nondurables, manufactured............. .| 100.0) 100.0 99.6 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.8 99.7 99.2 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.3 


4 98.6 98.6 98.7 98.4 98.3 98.0 97.8 97.4 97.3 97.2 97.2 97.2 97.2 
95.8 95.7 96.4 95.8 95.7 96.1 95.8 97.6 95.6 95.3 


Durables, manufactured..... axes 
Nonmanufactured consumer gOOds..........-.002+0+5 97.6 97.4 97.9 


42. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[2000 = 100] 
2000 2001 2002 
Catego Je, 
ee June Sept. June Sept. Dec Mar. June 

Air freight (INDOUNG)..........-...sessessersenseesceeseeceseesseaseneees 100.1 100.2 95.1 94.9 95.2 93.9 98.1 
Air freight (OUtDOUNG)...........:sesereeereeeesneeseneeesenerseees 100.3 100.2 98.0 97.6 97.9 95.9 98.4 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carri€rs)..........cssseeseeeseeee 101.2 103.1 106.4 107.6 103.5 103.3 110.7 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers). 102.1 103.2 103.8 110.2 100.8 99.4 110.0 
Ocean liner freight (INDOUNG)...........sesceeesereeeseetseere ed 101.1 100.8 98.1 93.6 O17, 90.3 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


{1992 = 100} 
a 
Item 1999 2000 2001 | 2002 
i) Il IV I iH} Ml IV | ll il IV ! Il 
T 1 = i T 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........:scsseseereterseeerersees 112.5 113.6] 115.2 115.3 117.2 117.3 117.9 117.5 117.4 117.9 120.1 122.5 123.0 
Compensation per hour 123.4 127.0 131.4 132.4} 135.0 136.8 137.3 137.5 137.8 138.3 139.6 140.9 
Real compensation per NOUTL.............ceeeeerseenseeenereees 107.1 107.3 107.8 110.5 110.5 5 Mh ep 111.9 111.8 111.0 aiditict 111.6 4122 112.4 
Unitiabon COStS tee eee eee eed OSs md OL ed 1 Ol2u tent (410i dS On manos 115.6 | 116.9] 117.1 116.8] 115.1 113.9] 114.9 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 113.2} 114.1 115.3 | 110.7} 114.1 4 Ai Qale 14220) 1:12:35) eS Sidi 5: Said 7e2 119.6 | 118.9 
Implicit price Geflator............:.seseeceeeeeerereeensesenerens 411.5 111.8 112.1 112.8 113.4 113.7 114.3 115.2 115.8 116.4 115.9 116.0 116.1 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.............ccceseeeseeeeeeteeteenes 111.9 112.9 114.7 114.7 116.4 116.6 117.1 116.7 116.6 117.2 119.3 121.8 122.3 
Compensation per NOur................seserccessereenerenceres 123.4 124.5 126.3 130.8 131.5 | 134.5 135.3 136.3 | 136.3 136.7 137.2 138.4 139.7 
Real compensation per NOUF............:sssseeseeeeeeeeeeeeuee 106.3} 106.6] 107.2} 110.2} 109.8; 111.1 111.2) 110.9} 110.1 110.2 | 110.7} 111.3} 111.3 
Unit labor costs SOLS) Oro | Oa 113.0} 113.0) 115.2] 115.6} 1168] 1169] 1166] 115.0} 1136] 114.2 
Unit nonlabor payMeNts........cccecceeceseeeeeeeeeeeeeees} 113.8] 115.8] 117.0] 1123] 115.6] 112.8 A1Si40||  T1SSH ATS Sheen 7220 ToS 12123)))/ 12323: 
Implicit priceideflatoriiec..c.c..sesceersesceratenne<ssemuatnore’s 111.9} 112.3] 1126] 223.4] 113.9) 1143] 1148] 115.7] 1163] 1168] 1165] 1164) 116.8 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMployees...........escceeseseseeseeeeree 114.5| 114.6] 115.2| 116.7] 1168] 117.6) 117.3] 1166] 117.3} 118.2] 121.3] 122.8] 124.3 
Compensation per NOUr.........2....sssseeeeeeeeeeees 120.4| 121.2) 122.7) 126.9) 127.8) 130.4 ‘O' 7, | 181.31 131:9))) 132:7.1)) (183:6.1) 134;951e36:3 
Real compensation per hour. 103.8 103.7 104.1 106.7 106.6 107.9} 108.2 106.9 106.5 107.0 107.8 108.5 108.7 
Total Uniticosts:.cacrcesctssscerssseesccete eewtsesevccseceevesesedls (O45) 00.4. ment OO,1 107.8} 108.9} 110.4] 111.9] 112.9} 113.3] 113.7] 111.8) 111.6] 111.5 

Whitlabor GOStssce ccs ccise-necneorrrecsrcoreeatacecocenstncentenee 105.2} 105.7| 106.5] 108.7] 109.4] 110.9] 112.2; 112.6 12:55) AA23 1) sAt0:2 1 9109:9i) e095, 

Unit nonlabor costs... 102.6 | 104.6} 105.1 105:4)|| 10727.) 108!9)) 444201) 43:74), 115:6 | 17267) ni 622s 6:0. 116.5 
UPAR PrOshtS resesenccescteeecnee sete ceeeee stecespysetsaenn satacecevexceserecatcn 135.5 | 127.8) 1265} 120.5] 120.4] 111.4] 110.4 94.9 97.2 99.7} 109.6} 109.4} 108.4 
Unitinonlabor/ payMents. <.<c-.<2<cereroons-er-cascoseecareeawaeos 111.0} 1105] 1106] 1093] 110.9] 109.5) 1083) 1089] 110.9) 113.1 114.5 | 1143] 114.4 
Implicit{price:deflatonencss:-c-e-eesesessessercssecwerrarencorece 107.1 107.3] 107.8) 1089] 209.9] 1105] 110.9) 111.4] 112.0) 1125] 111.6] 111.4] 111.3 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour Of all PErSONS.............sceeseeseeeseeseeseeees 128.8 129.8 132.1 133.6 134.9 135.4 135.9 | 135.4 135.4 136.4 137.6 140.9 142.3 
Compensation per hour.......... 120.9|} 1226] 1242] 131.4] 129.3] 132.2] 131.5] 132.0] 133.0] 133.3] 1343} 136.5] 137.5 
Real compensation per hour. 104.2 104.9) 105.4] 110.5 107.9 109.4 |} 108.0 107.4 107.4 107.5 108.3 109.8 109.7 
WR aADOR COStS i ancencecesntesessseressarasseiennsmanenmcaenocccbesates 
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44. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 
[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Private business 


Productivity: 


Output per hour of all PErSONS..............eccceeseseeseeeeee 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3} 100.0} 102.0 104.8 104.8 
Output per unit of capital services... =| Wl0i4 11141 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5} 100.3 99.7; 100.0} 100.5} 100.1 100.1 
Multifactomproductivity:c.sssceccauns a cnkeweces scenes eacaceucs 65.2 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4 100.0 101.1 102.6 102.6 


Ul Sentarnacadsccsrsteasesennn Soe cevecteanaoseetccnaamnce|! STG 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8} 100.0} 105.2} 110.6) 110.6 
Inputs: 
BEeab oor Pept nt ee cerostns cnsuan se css guess yre/anaccucuavesopsturscspaacanustice 4} 54.0 61.0 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0} 100.0) 103.7; 106.4) 106.4 
Capital SEmicasin.c.aseuectecantecerttussbaiiccavanassvoneuearachs 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0} 100.0) 104.7| 110.4) 110.4 
| Combined units of labor and capital input.. oA 42.3 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 94.6 97.3) 100.0) 104.0} 107.7) 107.7 
| Capital per hour of all PersOns...........scscsceseesecceeeeeeeees 41.3 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6 100.0} 101.5 104.7 104.7 


Private nonfarm business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons... 


48.7 64.9 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5} 100.0} 101.7 104.5} 104.5 
Output per unit of capital services. 


120.1 118.3} 105.7) 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8} 100.3 99.9) 100.0} 100.2 99.8 99.8 


RAR ACTOR PROGUCUVITY.< cons sis avecctscecuhsnsaccakexcensrnss 69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6} 100.0} 100.9) 102.4} 102.4 
RPERIDE Hest nut sscunnuvayshacvosschnhanaues rack niussewecscasvanceldeace 27.2 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8} 100.0} 105.1 110.6} 110.6 
Inputs: 

REUSCH cece se cozewatnsceananciss eanueen acess asta ansccensinwssteconsce} 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8} 100.0} 103.8; 106.6} 106.6 

WD SGIMICOSia nat meccankterccecasurscsirsxaeescnekeuacchenes 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9; 100.0} 104.9} 110.8/ 110.8 

Combined units of labor and capital input.. rs 39.3 | 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2 100.0 104.2 108.0 108.0 
Capital per hour of all persons.............00000000 40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6; 100.0) 101.5} 104.7) 104.7 

Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 

Output per hour of all PErSONS.............cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee $4.2 70.1 92.8 95.0 100.0 101.9 105.0 109.0 112.8) tava 124.3) 124.3 

Output per unit of capital services. , 116.5] 100.9] 101.6 97.5} 100.0} 101.1 104.0] 105.0) 104.5) 105.6) 106.5) 106.5 

Multifactor: Productivity. ..........s0sccesersserssesscocsesreteas 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3} 100.0} 100.4; 102.6} 105.0} 106.1 109:8] 113.2) 113.2 
PPM Sarccusse oe tas estonia anpass vee emec desc taasees od 56.5 75.3 97.3 95.4} 100.0} 103.3} 108.7} 113.4] 116.9) 123.5) 130.7| 130.7 
Inputs: 

or Of all DERSORS 6s sis sccsvevcssennesascesnesincscsccssecpecennessy 92.0 104.2} 107.5} 104.8) 100.4) 100.0) 101.4) 103.6} 104.0} 103.7) 105.5) 105.2) 105.2 

SADR SSCVICOS «5c csnseccsres yassenesessassanvensdesestadaacacss 30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9} 100.0} 102.2} 104.5} 108.0} 111.9} 116.9) 122.8} 122.8 

EROIGY oe ceexrvsnn och ge-xa 51.3 85.4 92.5 99.9} 100.1 100.0) 103.7) 107.3) 109.5; 107.0} 103.9} 109.2} 109.2 


“1 38.2 44.8 75.0 92.5 93.6} 100.0} 105.7} 111.3) 112.8) 120.4) 120.4) 127.2) 127.2 
28.2 48.8 73.7 92.5 92.1 100.0} 103.0} 105.1 110.0} 108.9} 114.2) 116.8) 116.8 


Nonenergy materials... 
Purchased business services. 
Combined units of all factor inputs 
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45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1993 | 1994 [ 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
Business 
Output per hour of all persons se 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2) 100.5) 101.9) 102.6) 105.4; 107.8} 110.6) 113.5 116.9} 118.2 
Compensation per hour.......... Fe 13.7 23.5 54.2 90.7 102.5 104.5 106.7 110.1 113.5 119.7 125.2 133.8 137-0 
Real compensation per NOUF...........::seeeerrerrrreereees 59.8 78.6 89.2 96.3} 100.0 99.9 99.6} 100.1 101.0} 105.0 107.6} 111.2 111.4 
Wnitlaboncostss saa eee eeseerarerisasaesesecreeeeoars| OO 35.1 67.4 95.3} 101.9) 102.6} 104.1 104.5} 105.3] 108.2} 110.3) 114.4) 116.5 
Unit nonlabor payments. a 25.2 31.6 61.5 93.9 102.5 106.4 109.4 113.3 117.1 114.5 113.9 112.0 114.7 
Implicit price deflator..........:c:ccsecssssecccesnsssseeseeseeenee 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8] 102.2) 104.0) 106.0] 107.7) 109.7} 110.6; 111.8) 1113.5) 1 15.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PEFSONS.........:ssscseeeeeeeteeeeseetetseees 51.9 68.9 82.0 95.3) 100.5} 101.8] 102.8} 105.4/ 107.5] 110.3} 112.9} 116.2) 117.5 
Compensation per hour............. Re 14.3 23.7 54.6 90.5 102.2 104.3 106.6 109.8 113.1 119.1 124.3 133.0 136.6 


Real compensation per hour 62.6 79.2 89.8 96.2 99,7 99.7 99.4 99.8 100.6 104.5 106.8 110.6 110.5 
Unit labor CoSts........:.ceceee eee 27.5 34.4 66.5 95.0 101.7} 102.5) 103.7| 104.2} 105.2} 108.0) 110.1 114.4; 116.3 
Unit nonlabor payMents............s.cceeeeeeesenees oe 24.6 31.3 60.5 93.6 103.0 106.9} 110.4 113.5 118.0 115.7 115.5 113.5 116.4 
Implicit price GeflatOr...........ceseesscccccssseereeesertentenees 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5} 102.2} 104.1 106.1 107.6} 109.8) 110.8) 112.1 114.1 116.3 


Nonfinancia! corporations 
Output per hour of all EMPlOyeeS.........eeseeeeeeeeerees 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.4 100.7 103.1 104.2 107.5 108.4 111.7 114.7 Ave 118.3 
Compensation per hour.... 15.6 25.3 56.4 90.8] 102.0) 104.2} 106.2; 109.0} 110.3) 116.0) 121.1 129.2| 132.4 
Real compensation per hour 68.1 84.4 92.9 96.5 99.6 99.6 99.0 99.0 98.1 101.7 104.1 107.4 107.0 


Total UNit COStS........c:ceceeeerseeee ac 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9; 101.0} 101.1 102.0; 101.2} 101.5} 103.3) 105.1 109.8; 112.9 
Unit labor costs... esl oat 35.9 69.6 95.2} 101.3} 101.0) 101.9] 101.4} 101.8} 103.8} 105.6) 110.3; 111.9 
Unit nonlabor costs.. Pill eos 31.9 65.1 98.0! 100.2} 101.3) 102.2) 100.6} 100.9} 102.2} 103.5) 108.3} 115.8 

WIA OF OFIRGSE oe scancrecsssecearanccocerscssccnisrnsanyeosangecerss wil (60.2 44.4 68.8 94.3} 113.2) 131.7} 139.0] 152.2} 156.9) 141.7) 131.7) 113.2 100.5 

Unit nonlabor payMents...........sccescrsccsessssesssrerneceees 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1 103.5 109.0 111.6 113.8 115.2 112.3 110.7 109.5 111.8 

Implicit price deflator. ...-.---.0.1.:cnscossssntavesesteccncusssaee 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8; 102.1 103.7; 105.1 105.5} 106.2} 106.6) 107.3) 110.0) 111.9 

Manufacturing 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS...........cceeseeseseeeeteteeteeeees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.9 101.9 105.0 109.0 112.8 117.6 123.3 129.7 134.9 136.2 
Compensation per NOUM..........ccscceeeseseeeeececeesseneseoas 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8} 102.7) 105.6] 107.9} 109.4) 111.5} 117.4) 122.1 131.1 133.1 


65.0 79.2 91.4 96.4} 100.2) 101.0) 100.6 99.4 99.1 103.0} 104.9} 109.0} 107.7 
35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8} 100.8) 100.7 99.0 96.9 94.8 95.2 94.1 97.2 97.8 
26.8 29.3 80.2 99.8; 100.9) 102.8} 106.9} 109.9} 110.0) 103.7; 104.9) 107.0 - 
100.9] 102.0 104.8) 104.1 100.4; 100.7} 103.2 


Real compensation per hour... 
Unit labor costs......... 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


(1987=100] 

Mining 
GopperOres cies ic tree. 5, canna teercenw ents cas 
Gold and silver ores................5 


Bituminous coal and lignite mining... 
Crude petroleum and natural gas.. ee 
Crushed and broken Stoneé............c..cceccceeeeeeeeee 


Manufacturing 
Meatiproducts iva. Set eche, A a anand 
Daly: products zi cscecssctesis conacees 
Preserved fruits and vegetables. ea 
Gratin irnill produGts 5, cccc0ec cs ccc cencce de we aestystewes seat 
Bakery productsin.. <5 a. ceteiss be cacttvsasncmeasGariasees 


Sugar and confectionery products..................0065 
Fats:and' 0llsss.282... 0. tte scxateek aA 
BENGEAGOST eccnents wees nda tes. 2, ~Rsshce rh Sas cones eetacon es 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............ 
GUGALONDS 2.0 eae vite aeutames caste tteeakacecasees aeaEnad 


Broadwoven fabric mills, COttON..............cceeeeeeeee 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade...................5 
NarrOMitabric: MINS: <3.cnesegds wonceckecehns axnanitadvanacens 
POU rap RAG EMS eats 2 tee sac <a ta cae eae coven deta veuees reed 
Textile finishing, Except WOOI.............cceeeeeeeeeeeee 


Carpets Ane TUGSs..5. Pa Bats cc cen doneds=xesesnerseencd 
NAVRANG ANTOAG NUNS HS 3 es es ne de easncn dente Supannens 
Miscellaneous textile Qoods............2-:sscecsseeeeeeee 
Men's and boys' furnishingS............0.cseeeeeeneeee ee 
Women's and misses’ Outerweal............0000eeeeeee 


Women's and children's undergarments.............. 
Hats..Caps; and MiNINeNy ys << avc.cetiae. <sarseonswosssee 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.............. 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products 
Sawmills and planing Mills...............:ceeeceeeeeee seed 


Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 
WOGdiCOmtaAliGrS:s<ic.sssecseensseennnnentncssaussasaseerres 
Wood buildings and mobile homes 
Miscellaneous wood products............... ese 
Household furnitures, ...<sn22 <<: 20crenesecccsecenevsnonsesa 


CHGS UTM Cs cone tinnctron ans cocezsedeRaee saps cae ae ose na 
Public building and related furniture.................++ 
Partitions Grid fits OSs. cris. 2a a aires ce sonsedeneacensn 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures. 
Pulp lS Sedecoc---op ceacnes «-nap'sousan 


Paper WUNS .. sccdessvosescatseav-vuuceasdsasn-es-es-ncssasems 
Paperboard MillS...........2ccesscesescccnesceeseecevseeeee 
Paperboard containers and boxes............ 
Miscellaneous converted paper products... My 
NOWSPADGIS. 002... .c0ccsccccncsnstevenssosscccsanscssreneoes 


Miscellaneous publishing....... 
Commercial printing........ 
Manifold business forms.............-:ssceeeeeeeeeeeenees 


Greeting: CAldS:o.. 22a x acecsewetecewadesnencenewoname niga 
Blankbooks and DOOKDINGING..........--+.ceseeeeeneeees 
Printing trade services........... 
Industrial inorganic chemicals.... daay 
Plastics materials and synthetics..............:s6eeeee 


Industrial organic Chemicals...........-:::eseeeseeeeeeeey 
Agricultural Chemicals..........:::s2eeeseeseeeeeeeeeeeees 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987=100] 


Mining 
GOPPEN OES icc, ssecceeccos-ncveccese-crveesserssseensnsurnss 
Gold and silver oreS............:006++ 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining................+.60 
Crude petroleum and natural gas............0seesereees 
Crushed and broken Stone..........cseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenee 


Manufacturing 
Meat products..........scccssccvecesessenecenssrsseneeversces 
Dairy PrOGUCTS cr vcsstenonch scans scessies 
Preserved fruits and vegetables 
Grain mill products.......-......s:++ 
Bakery PrOdUCtS..............cssccssverscorsestnrscaserneses 


Sugar and confectionery products.............:s:eeee 
Fats and oils 
B@VEVAQCS nccprces-cereeseccestsusesnocssesnonserntssaeversnd 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products. > 
Cigarettes recrc--..ceestaresorereemeenrareceenterrartacneenr 


Broadwoven fabric millS, COtON.........:.::sseceeeeeees 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade................006+ 
NAIL OW faDite MIM Sco aces cnastsanimerepaedeccvierescssnneons 
Knitting mills 
Textile finishing, except WOOI.............:..cseeeeeeeeee 


Carpets and TUQS i: resniccter nessa casecacnonrearcaseransens 
VAUTUANG BAG UNS oaks. asevey cera cerencessciannaaens 
Miscellaneous textile QOOS............22::ssseeeeeeeeees 
Men's and boys' furnishings....... 

Women's and misses' outerwear..... 


Women's and children's undergarments.............. 
Hats, caps, and millinery...............2.00+ an 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.............. 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products 
Sawmills and planing MillS...............:seeeeeeee seen eed 


Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 
WiOOd CONCAIIONS gcc az sn sensaeneneneusssassesan cer snares 
Wood buildings and mobile homes... Ast 
Miscellaneous Wood products...........2:sseeseeeeeeeee 
HOUSCHONG:FUNNRUMC..cccc- cece ccersccnceseccannececcsaanta 


OMMCOMINMRN Stace ccuczcccecevavceevekecuccee.a coueere ss «cor 
Public building and related furniture...............0605 
Partitions and fixtures con 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures............0..0608 
Poipiinlilsiereecsscescoctcres se ecucesese ther oncncsnescseasesecar 


Pan MUNG coco ceecssdt det cvcaresncpacaveascanausnatesaecdasies 
Papenboardimills:ccesrecsarsscccarece cscs secetcccececsteces 
Paperboard containers and boxes.......... 

Miscellaneous converted paper products.... Bat 
INNGWSDADGIS sccncsccceovenncaraokcpsrecneravuaneccentcecsstet 


Periodicals... 


Miscellaneous publishing.... 
Commercial printing........... = 
Manifold business fOrms.............cccccseeseeeeeeeeenes 


GIeCHN OG CALdSicwacasensene cs eccmbearaccosvenenec-corssneace 
Blankbooks and bookbinding.. oe 
Printing tade'SenviceS tries. .ct--esc-t-ro2s conor roeneaecte 
Industrial inorganic CheMiCalS..............:0esereeeneee 
Plastics materials and synthetics..............cccc0000e 


Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods.... 
Paints and allied products.......... : 
Industrial organic chemicals... oe 
Agriculturall ChEmICAlS. ... (orccsssc0s-sscesecsreeseeeenseas 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987=100] 


Miscellaneous chemical products................0000004 
Petroleum retining:.ccn. ac cuecesecseeceweccccrtscacesssas 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials.................. 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products. os 
INIMES ANG INNEN THOS =e cceunecace-enacanencteececevecas 


Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 
Fabricated rubber products, n.€.C..............0000000 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c a 
Footwear, except rubber................ccccceesseeesseees 
Flatiglassi cos. 2-.xccuccreusmemereeh con ceeseeatesasaentuwn 


Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.............. 

Products of purchased glass...............- . 
Gement, hydraulic... ....c60scensedcccsaceass 
Structural clay products...............6 ei 
Pottery and related products............:c::c:scceeeeeees 


Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products............. 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products. 
Blast furnace and basic steel products........ nen 
Iran and steel fOUNCTIES............ceceseecseccrecceeeeses 


Nonferrous rolling and drawing.... 

Nonferrous foundries (castings)........ ‘se 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................ 
Metal cans and shipping containers.................4. 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware...............:0.000 


Plumbing and heating, except electric................ 
Fabricated structural metal products................... 
Metal forgings and stampingS.............:cseeeeeeeeeeed 
SACRE SERVIC IE ciara dncnpepn saieasnesandevet 
Ordnance and accessories, 1.€.C............cseeeeeeeee 


Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 
ENGInGS And MUMRRES so cacee. cpp cenucsentsnciesanicmrncnsaas 
Farm and garden machinery............-sceceeeesereeees 
Construction and related machinery..............06:+ 
Metalworking MACHINETY.........2...cccceeeceeeeeeeseeees 


Special industry MAChiNELy.............cseecseeeeeeeeeees 
General industrial machinery..............csccseceeseeees 
Computer and office equipment......................06 
Refrigeration and service machinery.. 
Industrial Machinery, 0.€.C........:0.ccsceserereesneeneees 


Electric distribution equipment..............--.::1ee+ 
Electrical industrial apparatuS...............-..cseeeeee 
Household appliances...............2-+065 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment. 
Communications CQUIPMENt............ccseeeeeeeeee eee ee 


Electronic components and accessories.............. 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies... 
Motor vehicles and EquipMent.............ceceeeeeeeees 
Aivcraftand Darts..:..ssccscecasesepence es 
Ship and boat building and repairing.......... - 


Railroad CQUiPMeNt...........-sccecesecresesceeeceercensens 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts...........-.-sssserees 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts.. 
Search and navigation equipment... 
Measuring and controlling devices.............. 


Medical instruments and supplies..................00 
Ophthalmic QOOds.............:cseceereecseerernersereeeeeed 
Photographic equipment & supplies............-...0+ 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware...........-...++- 
Musical instrUMents............0sseccseccseesercescssconees 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Coun 
Gueiry 2000 | 2001 r TT IV l rT rT IV 
= + 

United States........ 4.0 4.8 4.0 4.0 4 4.0 4.2 45 4.8 5.6 
Canada 6.1 6.4 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.2 6.3 6.4 6.8 
Australia... 6.3 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.1 6.2 6.5 6.9 6.8 6.8 
Japan’..... 4.8 5.1 4.8 47 47 4.8 4.8 4.9 5.2 5.5 
eancal yi 9.4 8.7 9.9 9.5 9.3 9.0 8.6 8.5 8.7 8.9 
Germany! s.sseccceeo 8.1 8.0 8.3 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.9 8.0 8.0 8.1 
RaWiee once 10.7 9.6 11.2 10.9 10.5 10.1 10.0 9.7 9.5 9.3 
wader eee 5.8 5.0 6.6 6.0 5.6 5.2 5.1 5.0 5.0 5.1 
nited Kinadom' 5.5 - 5.8 5.5 5.4 5.3 5 5.0 5.1 - 


’ Preliminary for 2001 for Japan, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, See "Notes on the data” for information on breaks in series. For 
and the United Kingdom. further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian 
2 Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are calculated Statistics, Mar. 25, 2002), on the Internet at 


by applying annual adjustment factors to current published data, http:/jwww.blis.gov/fis/home.htm 
and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of | Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 


unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. also on this site. Dash indicates data not available. 
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48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
[Numbers in thousands} 


Employment status and country | 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Civilian labor force ie i 


United States... 128,105} 129,200) 131,056] 132,304] 133,943} 136,297| 137,673} 139,368} 140,863) 141,815 


14,177| 14,308} 14,400) —«14,517} 14,669] +~—«14,958] 15,237] ~—«15,536| —«15,789| «16,027 

8,557 8,613] 8,771 8,995} 9,115] 9,204 9,339] 9,466 9,678 9,817 
65,040| 65,470] 65,780} + 65,990| 66,450} + 67,200] + —«67,240) +~—«67,090| +~—«-«66,990| +_—«66,,870 
24,570} 24,640] 24,780] 24,830) + 25,090] + 25,210] + 25,520/ 25,830| 25,980 = 
39,010} 39,100} 39,070} + 38,980] + 39,140) 39,420] ~—39,750/ 39,800] +—«-39,750 = 
22,910] 22,570) 22,450| 22,460] 22,570] + 22,680| + 22,960] 23,130 + 23,340| + ~—- 23,540 


INQU NOM AINLS Eo: ssasracteretaecksnaeettoeccaxcocereacteecessa eee tansscan 6,950 7,100 7,190 7,260 7,370 7,530 7,690 7,900 8,050 = 
Sweden red 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 4,489 4,537 
MIRE ANGAOM cscs ec eseecestenassansensustcomapeyasccarccessatteasveste 28,410 28,430 28,440 28,560 28,720 28,910 29,040 29,300 29,450 = 
66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 
65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 66.0 
63.9 63.5 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.3 64.2 64.7 64.7 
63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 61.6 
55.9 55.8 55.8 55.6 55.8 55.7 56.1 56.4 56.4 = 
58.2 57.7 57.4 57.1 $7.1 §7.3 $7.7 57.6 57.5 = 
47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 48.1 - 
SLICE 10 SSS a ae ee Re eee . 57.8 58.6 59.0 59.2 59.8 60.8 61.7 62.8 63.5 = 
Sweden a! 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 62.8 63.8 64.2 
United Kingdom 63.1 62.8 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.9 62.9 63.2 63.3 = 


Employed 


United States...........s : 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900] 126,708] 129,558] 131,463} 133,488 | 135,208 | 135,073 


Canada....... ae 12,672 12,770 13,027 13,271 13,380 13,705 14,068 14,456 14,827 14,997 
Australia.. s 7,660 7,699 7,942 8,256 8,364 8.444 8,618 8,808 9,068 9,157 
ee Pe oe ee | 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 63,470 
PYERICO Soe coe vecu enemas ea 22,020 21,740 21,720 21,910 21,960 22,090 22,510 22,940 23,530 - 
RGHEP AR ADIN os cesceiac ad vac in sacnec econ cousins coer ea coas ch cchanianasosunen 36,390 35,990 35,760 35,780 35,640 35,510 36,060 36,360 36,540 - 
NE eee at resin tasnniss snaapeetnnestbbacet sancstpachuccnsesanoshzceweces 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 20,840 21,280 
a trrentemnchss 555. < fe sass oc. ush Raceline cakte Seca cd cones Siwancaued 6,560 6,630 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,380 7,640 7,810 - 
SEM De fet esian es eet a es. a enews acho ec eesccna et 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 4,229 4,309 
Ween WEIN, a te aac 25,530 25,450 25,720 26,070 26,380 26,880 27,210 27,530 27,830 = 
Employment-population ratio” 
RRS EE SEATS 0 sas oon caxecpack vacusse eveavvchctouvandseoussesvisvaciand 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
Canada....... 58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 61.9 
SieZ: 56.8 57.8 §9.2 59.3 §9.0 59.3 59.8 60.6 60.3 
62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 58.4 
50.1 49.2 48.9 49.0 48.8 48.8 49.5 50.1 ie - 
54.2 §3.2 52.6 §2.4 §2.0 51.6 §2.3 52.6 52.8 - 
44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 42.9 - 
54.5 54.7 54.7 55.1 56.0 S725 §9.2 60.8 61.6 - 
62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 Yh 56.9 57.6 58.4 60.1 61.0 
56.7 56.2 56.7 57.2 57.6 58.5 58.9 59.4 59.4 - 


9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 
1,505 1,539 1,373 1,246 1,289 1,252 1,169 1,080 962 1,031 

897 914 829 739 751 760 721 658 611 661 
1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 3,400 
2,550 2,900 3,060 2,920 3,130 3,120 3,020 2,890 2,450 - 
2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,510 3,910 3,690 3,440 3,210 - 
1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 2,500 2,270 

390 470 520 500 470 400 310 270 240 - 

255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 260 228 
2,880 2,980 2,720 2,490 2,340 2,030 1,830 1,770 1,620 - 


7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.8 

10.6 10.8 9.5 8.6 8.8 8.4 hel 7.0 6.1 6.4 

10.5 10.6 9.4 8.2 8.2 8.3 TE 7.0 6.3 6.7 

2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 4.1 4.7 48 §.1 

10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 11.2 9.4 8.7 

6.7 8.0 8.5 82 9.0 9.9 9.3 8.6 8.1 8.0 

7.3 10.2 11.2 11.8 11.7 11.9 12.0 11.5 10.7 9.6 

Netherlands.... 5.6 6.6 (fe 6.9 6.4 5.3 4.0 3.4 3.0 - 
Sweden 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 71 5.8 5.0 


10.5 8.7 


United Kingdom.. 


For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 


Statistics , Ten Countries , 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 25,2002), 
on the Internet at http://www.bis.gov/fis/home.htm 


' Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
? Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


NOTE: See notes on the data for information on breaks in series. Dash indicates data are not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


International Comparison 


49. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


Item and country 1960 | 1970 le 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 fe 999 ak 2000 | 2001 
7 ae 
Output per hour 
Wanted Statesivicecccsecescacrevcensvcssssonesnserkepinersaunranena - - 70.5 96.9 97.9 102.1 107.3} 113.8 117.0 121.3] 126.5 135.3 142.9 145.6 
Canada...... 37.8 54.9 72.9 93.4 95.3) 105.8 110.8 112.4 109.7 113.5) 113.1 116.0 118.4 116.1 
Japan... 13.8 37.6 63.2 94.4 99.0 101.7 103.3] 111.0 116.1 121.0 121.2 126.9 134.1 128.1 
Belgium.. 18.0 32.9 65.4 96.8 99.1 102.5 108.4 113.2 117.0} 127.0 129.2 129.5 133.4 134.1 
Denmark 29.9 52.7 90.4 99.1 99.4] 100.8 - - - - - - - - 
France... 22.0 43.1 66.8 93.8 97.0} 100.6 108.2 113.9 114.6 121.9 127.7 132.7 142.5 146.3 
Germany 29.2 52.0 77.2 99.0 98.3) 101.8 109.5 112.2 113.9} 119.4 120.3 120.4 127.9 128.2 
WallWicc;-s<--- 23.6 44.3 74.2 95.8 95.9} 101.4 104.9} 108.0 108.1 109.9 110.0] 109.9 113.0 115.0 
Netherlands.. 18.5 37.9 68.8 98.5 99.6} 101.6 113.2 118.2 120.2 122.3] 125.0} 128.5) 133.8 - 
Norway.......-. 37.4 58.8 TES 97.6 98.2 99.6 99.6; 100.7 102.5 102.0 99.9 103.6 104.5 105.3 
Sweden.........0008 27.3 52.2 73.1 94.6 95.5 107.3} 119.4 121.9) 124.5} 132.3) 139.5) 149.7 158.0 160.4 
United Kingdom... 30.0 43.2 54.3 89.2 93.8 103.9) 107.1 104.9 103.8} 105.2 107.0} 111.6 118.0 119.8 
Winited Statess eres. cescccestscesexerccstesesacesecneenrancucad - - 75.8} 101.6 98.3} 103.5) 111.1 118.4 121.3} 127.9) 133.1 141.2 147.0 141.3 
Canada..... 33.4 58.9 83.6} 106.0 99.0} 105.9) 114.1 119.6 119.6] 127.7 132.8 141.0 148.8 143.9 
Japan... 10.7 39.2 60.4 97.1 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9} 103.0 106.5 100.2 101.9} 107.6 99.1 
Belgium..... 30.7 57.6 78.2 101.0) 100.7 97.0} 101.4 104.2 106.6} 113.8] 116.4 118.0} 122.2 121.7 
Denmark... 40.8 68.0 91.4 102.8 101.5 95.6] 105.6) 111.6 106.7 $15.2 115.7; 115.1 122.9 126.7 
France... 31.0 64.1 88.7 99.1 99.8 95.7 100.3} 104.9 104.6] 109.7 115.0 118.7 124.1 126.3 
Germany... 41.5 70.9 85.3 99.1 102.3 92.4 95.1 95.2 92.5 95.7 97.2 95.8 101.7 101.8 
BAM iiecowsccs sees 23.0 48.1 84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5| 102.4 107.2 105.4 108.8 110.7 110.5 113.9 114.6 
Netherlands.. 31.5 59.1 76.8 99.9 100.4 98.4 104.6 108.1 108.7 111.5} 114.8 118.1 123.7 - 
Norway..... 57.4 90.6} 104.4 100.9 99.0] 101.7 104.6] 107.3 110.3} 114.2 113.7 113.6 110.2 108.9 
Sweden........ 45.9 80.7 90.7 110.1 104.1 101.9} 117.1 128.4 131.1 138.0 147.6 157.8 168.7 167.4 
United Kingdom 67.3 90.2 87.2 105.4 100.0 101.4 106.1 107.8 108.5 109.9 110.8 aaron 113.3 110.7 
Total hours 

United States 92.1 104.4 107.5} 104.8 100.4 101.4 103.6} 104.0] 103.6 105.4) 105.2 104.4 102.8 97.1 
Canada... 88.3 107.1 114.6) 113.5 103.9 100.1 103.0] 106.4 109.0 112.4 117.5) 1215 125.6 123.9 
Japan... 77.8 104.4 95.6 102.9 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.3 80.2 77.4 
Belgium... 170.7 174.7 119.7 104.3 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.1 89.6 90.1 91.1 91.7 90.7 
Denmark.. 136.5} 129.0 101.1 103.7 102.1 94.8 - - - - = = = = 
France...... 140.8 148.5 132.9 105.6 102.9 95.1 92.7 92.1 91.3 90.0 90.0 89.4 87.1 86.3 
Germany.. 136.3 110.5} 100.1 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.9 81.2 80.1 80.7 79.6 79.5 78.8 
Perr 108.5 113.8} 103.7 103.6 95.2 97.6 99.3 97.5 99.0 100.6 100.5} 100.7 99.7 
156.1 111.7 101.4 100.9 96.8 92.4 91.5 90.4 91.1 91.8 92.0 92.5 - 
153.9 134.7 103.4 100.8} 102.1 105.0) 106.6 107.6} 112.0) 113.7} 109.6) 105.4 103.4 
154.7 124.0} 116.4 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3) 105.3 104.3) 105.8) 105.4 106.8 104.3 
208.8 160.5 118.1 106.6 97.6 99.1 102.7 104.5] 104.5) 103.6 99.6 96.0 92.4 
23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6| 102.7} 105.6; 107.9) 109.4 111.5} 117.4) 122.1 131.1 133.1 
17.1 47.6 88.3 95.0} 102.0} 103.7) 106.0 107.0} 109.3) 110.5} 112.3 113.9 117.8 
16.4 §8'5 90.5 96.4 102.8] 104.9 108.3} 109.2 112.9 115.8 115.2 114.5 115.0 
13.7 §2.5 90.1 97.3} 104.8} 106.1 109.2 110.9} 114.9) 116.6 118.3 121.1 125.9 
13.3 49.6 92.7 95.9} 104.6 - - - - - - - - 
France ; 10.4 40.9 90.9 96.4} 102.6) 106.0) 110.0} 112.1 112.0} 112.6] 116.3) 120.8 126.6 
Germany. 8.1 20.7 53.6 89.4 91.5} 106.4) 111.7 117.5! 122.3) 124.7 126.5} 129.3) 133.5 137.7 
Wtalysves<-csecsse 1.8 5.3 30.4 87.6 94.2 105.7) 106.8} 111.3) 119.0 123.0 122.2 124.6 127.8 132.6 
Netherlands... 6.4 20.2 64.4 90.9 95.3} 103.8} 108.2 110.7} 113.0 115.8} 120.6) 124.0} 131.0 - 
Norway... 4.7 11.8 39.0 92.3 97.5} 101.5} 104.4) 109.2 113.6] 118.7) 125.7 133.0 140.0 147.6 
Sweden... 4 41 10.7 37.3 87.8 95.5 97.4] 100.0 106.5} 114.4 119.4 124.4 129.3 131.8 137.2 
WARE KIN QUOI couse. cisnsscescecrevestsinonsrsssnrcenvesepneyer 3.0 6.1 32.1 82.9 93.8] 104.6) 106.7 107.9 109.5 113.9] 120.5 129.6 135.2 140.4 

Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States - - 78.8 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 91.4 
Canada.............. 26.4 31.1 65.2 94.6 99.6 96.4 93.6 94.3 97.5 96.2 97.7 96.8 96.1 101.5 
Japan...... 31.3 43.8 92.5 95.9 97.4) 101.1 101.5 97.6 94.0 93.3 95.5 90.8 85.4 89.8 
Belgium 30.1 41.7 80.3 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 94.7 90.5 90.2 91.4 90.8 93.9 
Denmark. 15.4 25.2 54.9 93.5 96.5} 103.7 96.2 96.4 103.7 99.7 102.9 105.4 101.8 101.7 
PANO: caecercntcccee Nese enecrsteormertuoncestvccams saguuesestacenceres 19.4 24.0 61.3 96.9 99.3} 101.9 97.9 96.6 97.8 91.9 88.2 87.7 84.8 86.5 
27.8 39.8 69.4 90.3 93.1 104.5} 102.0} 104.7 107.4 104.4 105.2 107.4 104.4 106.6 
183) 11.9 41.0 91.5 98.2} 104.3; 101.9) 103.0} 110.0) 111.9 111.1 113.4 113.1 115.4 
34.6 53.3 93.7 92.3 95.6} 102.1 95.6 93.7 94.0 94.7 96.5 96.6 97.9 - 
12.7 20.1 50.3 94.6 99.2 101.9; 104.8] 108.4 110.8 116.4 125.7 128.4 134.0 140.1 
15.0 20.6 51.0 92.9 100.0 90.8 83.8 87.4 91.9 90.2 89.2 86 3 83.4 85.5 
United Kingdom... 9.8 14.1 59.0 92.9 100.1 100.8 99.7; 102.9} 105.5} 108.2 112.7 116.2 114.5 117.2 

Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 

oe ee is ‘ - 78.8 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 91.4 
: 36.0 67.4 98.0} 105.1 90.3 82.8 83.0 86.4 84.0 79.6 78.8 78.2 79.2 
Japan. ane 11.0 155 51.8 83.8 91.7 115.4] 125.9} 131.7 109.6 97.7 92.4 101.2 100.4 93.6 
Belgium 19.4 27.0 88.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2 105.2 98.4 81.2 79.9 77.6 66.8 67.0 
Denmark 13.4 20.2 58.8 91.2 91.0 96.5 91.4 104.0} 108.0 91.0 92.7 91.0 75.9 73.7 
France 21.0 23.0 76.8 94.1 93.1 95.2 93.4 103.5} 101.2 83.3 79.1 75.4 63.2 62.5 
Germany... 10.4 17.1 59.6 87.3 87.5 98.7 98.2 114.2 111.5) 94.0 93.3 91.4 76.9 76.2 
15.0 23.3 59.0 94.1 97.5 81.6 719 77.9 87.9 80.9 78.8 76.9 66.4 65.7 
16.1 25.9 82.9 89.1 89.9 96.6 92.4) 102.7 98.1 85.3 85.5 82.1 72.1 s 
11.1 17.5 63.3 94.0 95.0 89.2 92.3} 106.4 106.6 102.1 103.5 102.2 94.5 96.8 
: 16.9 23.1 70.2 91.3 96.3 67.8 63.2 71.3 79.8 68.8 65.3 60.8 53.0 48.2 
United Kingdom 15.6 19.1 77.7 93.9| 100.1 85.6 86.4 91.9 93.2} 100.4} 105.7} 106.4 98.3 95.5 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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50. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Industry and type of case” 


1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 1993 *| | 19944 1995 “| 1996 *| 19974! 1998*| 1999 4| 2000 4 
ie Tile 


PRIVATE SECTOR® 


| Lost workdays... 


him a aes and aa 


Total cases . . Ss sara unnckgceness 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 a2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 7.3 (fi 
Lost workday « cases.. 


Lost workdays 


Total cases 8.5 8.3 74 3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 §.9 49 4.4 47 
Lost workday cases 4.8 5.0 4.5 4] 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 37, 2.9 2 3.0 
HOST WORK GE YS crtanre weccecast cee cucuacce onc caks achat aitetbaieh ssc encom ent 137.2} 119.5) 129.6] 204.7 - - - - - - - - 
Construction 
MP Otel ASO S io .cosk merece tanta Greco ak corset sack cc enone, 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 8.3 
Lost workday cases.. 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 55 55 4.9 45 44 4.0 4.2 41 
BOSE WORK BY SS ese cceraten ectnces secccreeas sce senceangancies ceeeesceaa eer eeeceel 143.3} 147.9] 148.1 161.9 - - - - - - - - 
General building contractors: 
Flo, te MfsvcTe chr Rao ec Bear Ok oP 9 A Or 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 Tales} 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 7.8 
POSE WOKE OWI GASOS rcs Sccnek ee nasenctasattnc osnin cence ee 6.5 6.4 55 5.4 5.1 5.1 44 4.0 3.7 3.9 3.7 3.9 


Lost workdays... 


Heavy construction, except buildina: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays 


Special trades contractors: 


Total cases 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 W141 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 8.6 
OSUMORKCAY CASES ocx ccataptts ones cancer ronscvcnceccsenseatceimecearteeerccacereel 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 47 41 4.4 4.3 
BOSE WOR AVS reeset ace nas nestccusunsruamess ickiansitsusiereapeetrarser seen 144.9} 153.1 151.3} 168.3 - - - - - - - ~ 
NT QUAM CASOS occ pe mesa setssaasecctvadstn dv accsueeenee’sanesseareWsxmapradsseeassazes 13.1 13:2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 9.0 
Lost workday cases... ae 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 LoVe) 5.5 53 49 4.8 47 4.6 4.5 
Lost workdayS................ aivtienatinatesesreeetey =o  LAGO 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - - - - - - - 
Durable goods: 

TOE CASS cera cae ecco pan ce cans BR a snawan ewe. torinn covvsedesaccpa ines 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.8 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 - 
Lost workday cases.. ee 6.0 6.0 5.7 5.5 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.8 - 
Lost workdays....... Svea, 6 PEN a 116.5} 123.3) 122.9) 126.7 - - - - - - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 

ICRA CASS yo saan cae cs cece asupniwcnessedavenee Coscsopcnvnscecsteiversesvenved 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15i7, 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 13.0 12.1 


Lost workday cases... 
Lost workdays 


Furniture and fixtures: 


SORA CASES ae cetera spcteoszge oc awrevepeswasacvespssscueduenvecuenceseestery 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 11.5 11.2 

ESE RS AY RRS ota nee st ac ataccienn tina aaa ndsate eo 7.2 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 5.7 5.9 5.9 

OSE WOTKOAY Sire vetepscoue oh cette cepasexsscaneetsssssnuss tecarueceneumarettorcceecared - - - 128.4 - - - - = - - - 
Stone, clay, and a ~— 

Total cases . oer aransesu ib asyiercowce eave apie ae anes 15:5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 10.4 

Lost workday Ts ete ee eet eee rn ERNE EERE PE SDRE NES OPE BEER RE 74 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 Sf, 6.0 o:/, 6.0 5.4 SO }6) 


Lost workdaySs........... 
Primary metal industries: 


SWORN CASOS 55 ots vevene seepesetecs cestemwceseneressesurccessseete 18.7 19.0 17.7 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 12.6 

Lost workday cases... 8.1 8.1 7.4 7.1 7.3 ee Une 6.8 7.2 7.0 6.3 6.3 

Lost workdays........ 168.3) 180.2} 169.1 175.5 - - - - - - - - 
Fabricated metal products: 

PORARGASOS: caves areeoe 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 11.9 


Lost workday cases... 


Lost workdayS.........--.220++ 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Tk Coke SSE ee eB SeR CEE CE EPEE ECP REP PEEP AC EEAE CEL EPEL EEE EET COE 12.1 12.0 11.2 11.41 11.1 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 8.2 
ESCSEE NR ER RNS cas taste te wns terenaesks ppvasvancvarranntes disixissveacasbasceshya 48 4.7 44 4.2 4.2 44 4.4 4.0 41 4.0 3.7 3.6 
PROSE WONLEY Sis se cirene www tats ae cance cua duprcdeaee suas osnsadposcasahasetisusvasesiood 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - - - - - 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
Total cases en apa Eaphdo¥ van conappnviapsvevsnepevnactsreed 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 76 6.8 6.6 5.9 ays Ws 
BOSE WOR KGAY CASOS sree cececuiiscessiasactscassesunevorasasparesntasseenacascenetcsaaes 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.9 
BOISE WONKA Sis Aa iasancaveneuseveere ny drsepeasuvsshassecshnciasicersstessuaiesicnsd 775 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - - = = = 
i i 1 
Ereraiesees ae Wal 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 13:7; 13.7 


Lost workday cases... 
Lost workdays 


cts: 
i e8808 ne : 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5:9 5.3 5.1 48 4.0 4.0 4.5 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays... 


ct industries: 
Mscelaneous manutact “le easton 9 dene y| 1441 11.3 ules 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 8.4 H2 


Lost workday cases... 
LOStWORKGBYS iy eect oavancco-sscccscartnanves 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: — Injury and Illness 


50. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, United States 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 

3 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 


EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 


weeks per year). 


7 ir 7T 4 4 4 4 
Industry and type of case 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993‘| 1994 *| 1995 *| 1996 *| 1997 T 1998 * | 1999* | 2000 
re 
Nondurable goods: 
: 11.6 neve 11.5 11.3: 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 - 
Total CASCS ..c.ccecceccncsssseccrcsscenccssscsecanssnersgstscanstnseecesesensensers a i Ae a nN me re e 
Lost workday cases ee 5.5 5.6 bye) 5.3 i i se a st y ‘ F 
LOSt WOPKCAYS.......2--22s0esescsessesecnsssensesenscnsoenteesnnretees 107.8! 116.9) 119.7} 121.8 = = 
Food and kindred products: 
é 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 12.4 
TOA! CASES scivonceracescevesxesanccgnenessnbovseaysee=tnns ‘ 4 a « aa ah ve . ie 
Lost workday cases. 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8 i a : , £ : 
Lost workdayS.........- 174.7| 202.6) 207.2) 211.9 - - 
ik pepo ARREST ots TET ERD ccc 8.7 7EL 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 : ee e 
Lost workday cases 3.4 3.2 2.8 — 2.3 2.4 2.6 2 : - : a A 
LOSt WOFKGAYS......c0.-cccccccessesesstesnseecensensaeeceessesessrsenenenecenarersesen® 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - = - 
verotal ae: 10.3 96 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 78 6.7 a s cS 
Lost workday cases 4.2 4.0 44 4.2 4] 4.0 41 3.6 * A 2 ie 
Lost workdays... sear 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - - 
textil ducts: 
papal an ter ele produc ‘ ee ee 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 74 7.0 6.2 pe * 
Lost workday cases J 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3:3 3.1 28 y 2 
Lost WOrKGAYS.......0-.+-s2seseecsesceecsssesenesencncnereenensasscssrnsasnenensasneny 80.5 92.1 99.9} 104.6 - - = - = = 
Paper and allied products: . a va ce oC ie 
Total cases 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8 3 A ay 
Lost workday cases : 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 46 4.5 4.2 3.8 3.7 37 37 X 
LOSt WOPKGAYS......2.-ceceeesssesesesssescsenencncnenensnsnsscnscesssesseasenecasesaeed 132.9 124.8} 122.7) 125.9 - - - = = = - 
Lickin aat (lege Reon waleeen TOR 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 yf 5.4 5.0 5:1 
Lost workday cases 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 Pas 2.8 2.6 2.6 
Lost workdays... a 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - - - - - 
tl t 
ere in ec oroses . devetes 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5:7, 5:5 4.8 48 4.2 4.4 4.2 
Lost workday cases... zl 3:2 Sil 3.1 2.8 27 2.8 20 24 Pag | 2.3 22 
LOSt WOPKGAYS....--.0ccccceeeeseseseseseecaesenenensneasnenesesenssasssesscnsnenenense 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - - - - - 
Petrol d coal products: 
reaieoses hele 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 52 47 48 46 4.3 3.9 4] Lys 
Lost workday cases or =| 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2:5 2) 2.4 2.5 2.2 1.8 1.8 1.9 
LOSt WOPKGAYS.......:..-ssereessessssssssensesencscsccecnseassceenscaserersarercnsneeney 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - - ~ - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
rolaienaed oa makes hare 2 javowstuieasesccuccevectsaeed 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 10.1 10.7 
Lost workday cases 8.0 7.8 7.2 6.8 5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 §.5) 5.8 
Lost workdayS...........+- 147.2 151.3) 150.9) 153.3 - - - - - - - =- 
Leather and leather products: 
vols esas : 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 9.0 
Lost workday cases.. 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 By} 5.3 4.8 4.5 4.3 4.5 5.0 4.3 
Lost workdays 130.4] 152.3) 140.8) 128.5 - - - = = = = = 
ea sabes and eee utilities 
Total cases . Bates bate trie sena seve data wo ss ceetacereiser casediptaneeoners 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 73) U3) - 
Lost workday C cases.. 5.3 55 5.4 5.1 5.4 5.5 5:2 5.1 48 4.3 4.4 4.3 
a LOSt WOFKCAYS........:c0ssccesncssesseceseresesseesensonsesserssrensscesesensoransensenne 25) 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - - - = - = = 
! Wholesale and retail trade 
i MOLAIICASES Heccecceestacuerercsneecercvasentre ace saevwcatsapastesasastOnapesuaenyaes 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 75 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 - 
: Lost workday cases. 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 29 3.0 2.8 27. - 
Lost workdayS..........+ 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - ~ = = x 
Wholesale trade: 
| MOtall CAS@Slesrentscmrettacomtes reece reeronvacenesssestacastceunsvenn ter camer let 7.4 7.2 7.6 78 7.7 TAS) 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 5.8 
" HOSt WOrKGAy! CASOSssrseprcsescxcecerecencovssmeecsenecasydesrernannsetpanss=-vcsauneteed 4.0 Osi; 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 3:3 3.3 
TEOSUWOSKGAYSiscccessticc canes aateeretnate sss cxoureyessoscnensnautatacs-scexehaipucateeey 71.9 TALS 79.2 82.4 - - - = = = 23 = 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 8.1 8.1 ath 8.7 8.2 79 eo 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 - 
Lost workday cases. 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 27 25 - 
Lost WOrkdayS........:002sceeeeeee 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - iS = = es 
Finance, insurance, and real estate | 
MOtaliCaSeSiecsetmmanmecsntscsecespesscrttssnss mre a3 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.4 2.2 sé 1.8 1.9 
Lost workday cases. 9 11 i | 1.2 1.2 11 1.0 9 9 3) Bj 8 
Lost workdays 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - ey = = = 
Total cases ......... 5.5 6.0 6.2 71 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 52’ 49 4.9 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays..... 


* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 


° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


Dash indicates data not available. 


51. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1996-2001 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1996-2000 20007 il 2001° 
Average Number Number ihe Percent 
TOtA cis ssneececessocoseyersonceeannavestensdsennusccqugspesttbensronnssscetsoosecessed 6,094 5,920 5,900 100 
MVAMSPOK AON MGT AON TS oor cacsceccanccscssccorssceeysetececossssxesecoereseseenee 2,608 2,573 251m 43 
HI GHWay InGl etic. cvmncarassaetctccthevicacnccesuesaresenretarsresersetetoteres ae 1,408 1,365 1,404 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile Nidhi aaa 685 696 723 12 
Moving in same direction.. eas Lat 136 142 a 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming. Sapacanvasdeyeoened 247 243 256 4 
Moving in interseClOn is sicacc. ccasstetesert sitecconterehntahant 151 154 137 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment.. 4 289 279 295 5 
INQNGOIIESH OM ICUS Fats oss c eaves, dasa cstnavessvdsiveaiessys cetepcecpeeeaces 372 356 339 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no Collision.............seseseseseeeeeneed 298 304 273 ) 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident. 378 399 324 5 
VOTUINOG Se crceccce terra vecasivsvesseasceeneneveneeess 212 213 157 3 
PING aR ap cccucss cercemncctaeses cnc eete 263 280 247 4 
Worker struck by a vehicle 376 370 383 6 
Water vehicle incident....... . 105 84 90 2 
Poallwayis «. fecscecrememnirerrncacucve save eustnerste ncstartent ceusstervieetesees 71 TA 62 1 
ASSAUNTS ANG VIOIONE: ACTS: ......<.<<ceonsovessccccsssscnversvdassneusessevececcucasseds 1,015 930 902 15 
OMICS: 2o.c2c.cascssesenee 766 677 639 11 
SNOGUNG essa ckecac-sevacsrescasssusstesupscs 617 533 505 ) 
NSAID crease acoesaex saws sans cas susdectytessevs 68 66 58 1 
Other, including bombing.. 80 78 76 1 
Self-inflicted injuries... é 216 221 228 4 
Contact with objects and equipment...............csessesesescseeseeeeeseee 1,005 1,006 962 16 
SICK ID VOD GC tiiai scvacenvstrstest aces sneerass auvsavassssatseiieessinaasarennserannaael 567 571 553 9 
Struck by falling object... 364 357 343 6 
Struck by flying object... 57 61 60 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects. 293 294 266 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery.............ssseseeeseeeee 157 157 144 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials... 128 123 122 2 
714 734 808 14 
636 659; 698 12 
106 110 122 2 
Fall from roof... Recor art scatastadanndeversenischvsetinecasteseevscarvnces 153 150 159 3 
Fall from scattold, staging... GrearedS pecabapoba stein copsensmeocoseaeer ent comet | 90 85 91 2 
FAM OM SAMO NOVON S apecssncceiaee ac veccp ace risascesccsesvenenge cenyrtecscstereecencsetes 55 56 84 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................. ‘| 535 481 499 8 
Contact with electric Current: .....2.::<.ccerqac a2 anceservnasectssentaceceverscovee 290 256 285 5 
Contact with overhead Power liN€S............sseseesseseesstserseseesseeees 132 128 124 2 
Contact with temperature extremes.. ; ; 40 29 35 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or or alergenc substances Aomuceggtg ees 112 100 96 2 
Inhalation of substances.. 57 48 49 1 
Oxygen GOACION CY... sserenesnn 92 94 83 1 
Drowning, submersion... 73 75 59 1 
Fires: and! Oxplosl Onis oo.-o-vp penser sesniaccstserwccnccssunccarsestechacouesnsurcsal 196 177 188 3 
Other events Orexposures sahicsasnanesnatatssccriscascssesceeel 20 19 24 bs 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


Classification Structures. 

2 The BLS news release issued Aug. 14, 2001, reported a 
total of 5,915 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2000. Since 
then, an additional five job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 2000 to 5,920. 
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Total excludes 2,886 work-related fatalities resulting from 
events of September 11. 


not shown separately. 
because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 percent. 


Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub-categories 
Percentages may not add to totals 
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Internet address 


E-mail 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Information services 


http://www.bls.gov 
http://www.bls.gov/opub/ 


blsdata_staff@bls.gov 


Employment and unemployment 


National 

State and local 
Labor force statistics: 

National 

Local 
Ul-covered employment, wages 
Occupational employment 
Mass layoffs 
Longitudinal data 


Employment, hours, and earnings: 


http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
http://www.bls.gov/sae/ 


http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cew/ 
http://www.bls.gov/oes/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/nls/ 


cesinfo@bls.gov 
data_sa@bls.gov 


cpsinfo@bls.gov 
lausinfo@bls.gov 
cewinfo@bls.gov 
oesinfo@bls.gov 
mlsinfo@bls.gov 
nls_info@bls.gov 


Prices and living conditions 
Consumer price indexes 
Producer price indexes) 

Import and export price indexes 
Consumer expenditures 


http://www.bls.gov/cpi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ppi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/mxp/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cex/ 


cpi_info@bls.gov 
ppi-info@bls.gov 
mxpinfo@bls.gov 
cexinfo@bls.gov 


National Compensation Survey: 
Employee benefits 
Employment cost trends 
Occupational compensation 

Occupational illnesses, injuries 

Fatal occupational injuries 

Collective bargaining 


Compensation and working conditions 


http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 

http://stats.bls.gow/1if/ 

http://www.bls.gov/cba/ 


ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
oshstaff@bls.gov 
cfoistaff@bls.gov 
cbainfo@bls.gov 


Productivity 
Labor 
Industry 
Multifactor 


http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ 
http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ 
http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ 


dprweb@bls.gov 
dipsweb@bls.gov 
dprweb@bls.gov 


& 


Projections 
Employment http://www.bls.gov/emp/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
Occupation http://www.bls.gov/oco/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
International http://www.bls.gov/fls/ flshelp@bls.gov 


Regional centers 
Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Dallas 
Kansas City 
New York 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


http://www. bls.gov/ro4/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro 1/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro5/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro2/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro3/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro9/ 


BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 
BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 
BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 
BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 


BLSinfoKansasCity@bls.gov 


BLSinfoN Y @bls.gov 


BLSinfoPhiladelphia@bls.gov 


BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 


Other Federal statistical agencies 


http://www. fedstats. gov/ 


AEA 
3 8198 322 634 096 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


i 


Series Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
date covered date covered date covered number 
Productivity and costs September 5 2nd quarter November 7 3rd quarter 2; 43-46 
_ Employment situation September6 . August October 4 September November1 October 1; 4-24 
seca. eaport september 12 August October 10 September November 14 October , 38-42 
————_—=—=£{EZ_Z___—OwO=—L— ~— ete = 
Producer Price Indexes September 13 August _ _ October 11 September November 15 October 2; 35-37 
a SSS 
Consumer Price indexes September 18 August October 18 September November 19 October 2; 32-34 
Real earnings September 18 August October 18 September Novembat 19 October 14,16 
Employment Cost Indexes. October 31 3rd quarter 13; 25-28 
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